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Franklin  and  Marshall  College,   "> 
Lancaster  City,  Pa.,  July  28th,  1857.  / 
L.  II.  Steiner,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Dear  Sir — We,  in  behalf  of  the  Goethcan  Liter- 
ary Society,  tender  you  our  "warmest  thanks  for  the  able,  eloquent,  and  in- 
structive address  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  our  Second  Hall,  and  respect- 
fully ask  the  favor  of  a  copy  for  publication. 
Yours  truly, 

CHARLES  G.  FISHER, 
THOMAS  C.  LEINBACH, 
SAMUEL  TRANSU, 

Committee  of  G.  L.  Society. 
To  Dr.  L.  H.  Steiner,  A.  M. 


Lancaster,  July  29th,  1857. 
Gentlemen . — 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  requesting  a  copy  of 
the  address  I  had  the  honor  of  delivering  at  the  dedication  of  your  Hall,  I 
have  only  to  say,  that  it  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  although  it  is  re- 
gretted by  me  that  it  was  not  worthier  of  the  occasion. 

"With  best  wishes  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Goethean  Literary  Socie- 
ty, I  have  the  honor,  gentlemen,  to  be  most  truly 

Yours, 

LEWIS  H.  STEINER 

To  Charles  G.  Fisher,  T.  C.  Leinbach,  Samuel  Transu,  Committee. 
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ADDRESS 


Gentlemen  of  the  G(ethean  Literary  Society  : — 

Eleven  years  ago,  the  friends  and  well-wishers  of 
our  common  Society,  being  assembled  within  the 
walls  of  a  noble  building  that  had  been  erected 
through  the  energy  and  enthusiastic  zeal  of  your  pre- 
decessors, witnessed  the  services  of  a  dedication. 
The  manly  undertaking  of  erecting  an  edifice,  which 
should  be  the  receptacle  for  a  large  and  valuable 
Library,  and  an  attractive  collection  of  objects  of 
scientific  interest  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  should 
answer  as  a  place  for  the  regular  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety, had  been  accomplished  after  large  expendi- 
ture, and  months  of  toil.  The  honored  and  beloved 
President  of  Marshall  College  *  with  due  ceremonial, 
dedicated  that  edifice  to  "the  high  purposes  for  which 
it  had  been  erected,"  and  then  exhorted  its  owners 
to  be  true  to  their  noble  calling  as  students  of  Chris- 
tian philosophy  and  Christian  science.  The  incum- 
bent of  the  chair  of  Aesthetics  and  German  Litera- 
ture,!— the  echo  of  whose  fame  had  reached  our  coun- 
try from  his  distant  home  in  the  Prussian  Capitol, 
and  who  had  been  induced,  by  the  hope  of  doing  true 
service  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  science,  to  leave 
the  attractive  temptations  of  the  great  metropolis  and 
to  take  up  his  abode  among  us, — on  that  occasion, 
addressed  the  Society  on  the  beauties  of  the  Divina 
Comedia,  and  the  pleasing  numbers  of  the  mystic 
poet  seemed,  in  some  way,  to  associate  themselves 

*  Rev.  J.  W.  Neyin,  D.  D.  f  Kev-  p«  Schaff,  D.  D. 
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witji  the  occasion.  Each  Gcethean  felt  that  the  Soci- 
ety was  Ms  Beatrice,  and  that  if  he  should  prove  true 
to  the  obligations  of  religion,  patriotism  and  mental 
culture  imposed  by  his  attachment  to  her,  his  future 
would  abound  in  works  such  as  no  man  need  despise. 
It  was  a  proud  and  happy  day !  A  new  era  had 
been  inaugurated  for  the  Society.  Joy  beamed  on 
every  countenance,  and  youthful  hearts  beat  tumul- 
tuously  as  bright  visions  of  an  useful  and  prosperous 
Future  presented  themselves  in  Fancy's  magic  mir- 
ror. The  dreams  of  three  long,  anxious,  toilsome 
years  were  realized,  and  each  laborer  exulted  that  he 
had  been  permitted  to  aid  in  the  realization  and  per- 
fection of  such  an  embodiment  of  those  attractive 
dreams. 

The  Hall,  however,  which  was  then  dedicated  to 
such  noble  objects,  and  within  whose  walls  there  had 
afterwards  been  collected  much  that  was  valuable  in 
Literature  and  Science,  was  not  destined  to  be  the 
permanent  home  of  the  Society.  A  wider  and  more 
attractive  sphere  of  operations  was  offered  to  the  Col- 
lege, and  alma  mater  left  her  retirement  to  take  up 
her  abode  nearer  the  busy  haunts  of  man, — where 
the  pulsations  of  energy  and  progress  should  directly 
react  upon  her  children  and  incite  them  to  such  at- 
tainments in  studyHs  would  most  assuredly  fit  them 
for  manly  work  in  the  world.  She  had  been  enticed 
from  the  shady  groves,  the  verdant  meadows  inter- 
sected by  gay  rivulets  that  babbled  as  they  floAved 
along,  of  happiness  and  peace, — from  the  old  home 
with  its  every  nook  and  corner  full  of  joyous  incident 
and  endeared  by  some  fond  memory,  connected  with 
the  past  history  of  those  of  her  children,  who  were 
doing  honor  to  her  instructions  though  absent  from 


the  home  circle, — from  the  grand  old  hills  that 
proudly  lifted  their  heads,  in  the  distance,  above  the 
picturesque  landscapes  which  surrounded  her  home, 

and  that  seemed  to  guard  the  happy  retirement  from 
all  intrusion  of  the  world  without.  There,  she  had 
found  delight  in  imparting  such  counsel  as  should  tit 
each  son  with  armor,  stronger  than  that  made  of 
triple  brass,  against  the  assaults  of  the  enemies  they 
should  meet  when  their  pupilage  was  over;  and 
there,  as  the  time  for  parting  arrived  and  band  after 
band  went  forth  to  take  its  place  amid  their  breth- 
ren, she  bid  them  God-speed  with  an  anxious  and 
yet  a  confident  belief  that  His  blessing  would  rest 
upon  their  paths,  if  these  should  be  those  of  virtue 
and  truth.  Duty  required  her  to  sacrifice  old  scenes 
and  old  associations.  With  a  pang  of  regret  for  the 
Past,  but  with  high  hopes  of  a  brilliant  Future,  she 
followed  the  dictates  of  duty,  and  took  up  her  abode 
amid  the  enterprize  and  industry  of  another  commu- 
nity, where  strong  hands  were  ready  to  aid  her  weak- 
ness and  where  the  benefits  of  her  teachings  could 
irradiate  from  so  advantageous  a  position  that  the 
land  throughout  its  extent  might  enjoy  them. 

There  was  many  a  sad  heart  in  the  Gcethean  So- 
ciety when  the  necessity  arose  which  made  them  re- 
sign their  first  home — consecrated  by  the  labor  of 
toiling  years  and  endeared  by  the  most  agreeable 
recollections  of  the  Past,  Every  stone,  removed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  its  foundation, 
could  have  told  a  tale  concerning  the  self-denial  and 
labor  of  its  owners.  The  future,  which  mostly  wears 
a  bright  aspect  to  the  eyes  of  youth,  here  seemed  dark 
and  forbidding.  Clouds  of  forbidding  omen  obscured 
the  visions  that  the  eye  of  Hope  might  have  depicted 
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in  attractive  colors.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  filial 
affection  required  that  every  connection  with  the  old 
home  should  be  severed.  The  parent's  welfare  de- 
manded this  sacrifice, — why  should  the  child  debate 
a  question  which  human  impulse  authoritatively  and 
at  once  decides  ?  With  noble  self-denial,  and  laud- 
able sacrifice  of  its  own,  the  Society  relinquished  the 
home  so  dear  for  its  past  history  and  present  benefits, 
and  hastened  to  find  another,  where  alma  mater 
would  be  surrounded  with  friends,  stronger  yet  than 
those  of  her  youth  and  more  desirous  of  making  her 
benign  influence  co-extensive  with  the  spread  of  our 
i  »wn  great  country. 

Here,  collected  in  a  new  land,  as  it  were,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ckethean  Society  quietly  assumed  the  du- 
ties and  the  toils,  which  always  accompany  the  com- 
mencement of  an  undertaking.  They  possessed  a 
past  experience,  which  was  rich  in  bright  examples 
of  untiring  perseverance  and  its  results,  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  rewards  that  attend  youthful  vigor  when 
regulated  by  prudent  forethought,  and  in  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  dangers  and  disasters  that  follow 
unwise  counsels  and  rash  designs.  They  longed  for 
a  home,  which  they  could  call  their  own,  and  anxious- 
ly awaited  the  time,  when  they  could  demonstrate, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  predecessors,  that  the  old 
spirit  still  animated  the  sons  of  the  beloved  Society. 
Meanwhile,  their  energies  being  carefully  husband- 
ed, they  nerved  themselves  for  the  task,  counted  well 
the  cost,  and  took  prudent  counsel  of  those  who  had 
been  most  efficient  in  the  past  history  of  the  Society. 
The  time  at  length  arrived,  and  with  proper  ceremo- 
nies they  laid  the  corner-stone  of  that  building,  the 
+ op-stone  of  which,  so  to  speak,  we  have  been  asscm- 
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bled  this  day  to  lay  in  the  presence  of  a  general  re- 
union of  the  brethren  of  the  Society.  While  vre  gaze 
upon  this  work  of  youthful  energy, — this  temple  that 
the  noble  enthusiasm  of  American  youth  lias  erected 
for  the  cultivation  of  Literature  and  Science,  we  feel 
proud  to  declare  that  the  Gcetheans  of  the  present 
day  are  no  degenerate  successors  of  their  Society's 
founders.  They  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  latter, 
for  developing  the  germ  of  enterprize  that  had  been 
care  fully  implanted  at  the  time  of  the  Society's  first 
establishment,  and  they  claim,  from  the  friends  of 
the  College,  the  Church,  and  the  citizens  of  this  thriv- 
ing business  community,  active  assistance  and  co- 
operation in  all  their  future  works,  offering  this  as  an 
earnest  of  their  ability  to  accomplish  anything  they 
undertake. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  College  a  pledge  has  been 
given,  in  the  erection  of  this  building,  that  its  stu- 
dents are  worthy  of  all  the  care  and  attention  they 
can  possibly  bestow  upon  the  Institution  under  their 
charge.  Wherever  manly  feelings  prompt  manly 
deeds, — there  all  encouragement  is  due, — there  the 
Future  holds  out  most  brilliant  prospects  of  greater 
and  greater  triumphs.  If  such  a  work  can  be  ac- 
complished during  the  pupilage  of  youth,  what  may 
not  be  expected  when  the  full  developed  man,  pos- 
sessing mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  shall  take  upon 
himself  the  cares  and  duties  of  citizenship  in  our 
great  Republic.  Every  thing  is  teeming  with  life 
and  energy  throughout  the  land,  and  the  College,  that 
sends  forth  its  graduates  with  cultivated  minds  and 
active  habits, — with  correct  views  of  duties  both  so- 
cial and  political,  demands  the  most  careful  attention 
at  the  hands  of  its  legal  guardians.     The  more  they 
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can  aid  it  by  prudent  superintendence  or  by  full  en- 
dowments of  professorships,  the  greater  aid  will  they 
bring  towards  securing  on  an  immovable  basis  the 
peculiar  institutions  and  blessings  of  our  country. 

To  the  citizens  of  Lancaster,  however,  the  success 
of  these  Literary  Societies  is  a  subject  of  special  con- 
gratulation. It  has  given  them  two  Halls,  which 
will  open  rich  stores  of  knowledge  for  the  whole  com- 
munity,— where  the  rising  generation  may  not  only 
have  access  to  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  which  are 
laid  up  in  books,  but  where  the  youthful  soldier  can 
learn  the  use  of  the  armor  required  afterwards  to 
withstand  the  hostile  attacks  of  opposition,  as  well 
as  of  those  weapons  which  he  must  himself  employ 
in  the  great  battle  of  life.  The  bold  step  taken  by 
these  students  in  erecting,  on  either  side  of  the  Col- 
lege edifice,  structures  which  exhibit  the  strength  of 
the  sons,  while  they  reflect  so  much  credit  on  the 
College  itself,  should  afford  cause  for  pride  with  eve- 
ry citizen  of  this  community.  It  forms  a  guarantee 
as  to  the  permanent  location  of  the  College  here, 
which  could  not  have  been  given  so  well  in  any  oth- 
er way,  and  it  must  prove  a  stimulus  to  active  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  Institution  itself.  Let  not  then 
the  citizens  of  Lancaster,  amid  their  enterprising  ac- 
tivity and  large  accumulations, — amid  their  efforts 
to  develop  the  great  resources  of  the  Keystone 
stone  State, — let  them  not  be  forgetful  of  the  institu- 
tions and  social  organizations  in  their  midst  which 
have  been  established  for  the  education  of  the  moral 
and  mental  faculties  of  the  young, — for  the  uprear- 
ing  of  minds  that  may  do  honor  to  their  native  place, 
making  its  wealth  a  blessing  through  means  of  the 
intelligence  and  liberality  that  shall  control  its  ap- 
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plication  in  the  construction  of  works  of  utility  and 
taste.  Wealth,  without  such  culture,  is  like  the  un- 
hewn marble, — although  an  accidental  cleavage  may 

exhibit  a  clean  ami  smooth  surface,  yet  its  misshapen 
and  rude  form  excites  no  admiration  in  the  soul,  nor 
does  it  elevate  the  mind  to  a  contemplation  of  the  1  >eau- 
tiful.  It  is  valuable  only  as  material,  which  must, 
however,  receive  the  impress  of  mind  before  it  can 
effectively  attract  the  attention  of  man  and  develop 
aesthetic  feeling.  But  wealth  with  culture  is  like  the 
marble,  after  the  sculptor  has  endued  it  with  the 
glowing  form  that  his  artistic  soul  has  created.  It 
excites  the  admiration  of  man,  produces  a  refining 
effect  upon  his  feelings,  proves  to  be  the  means  of  an 
union  between  the  useful  and  the  beautiful,  and  thus 
brings  into  harmonious  relation  that  which  will  pro- 
mote the  development  of  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
aesthetic  portion  of  man's  nature.  It  is  culture,  men- 
tal and  moral,  that  will  transform  wealth  from  a 
curse  into  one  of  the  greatest  temporal  blessings 
which  a  beneficent  Creator  could  confer  upon  his 
creatures.  Do  not  neglect  the  important  object 
which  looks  toward  you  for  support,  and  while  your 
portion  of  this  great  State  is  hailed  as  its  garden 
spot,  whose  riches  delight  the  traveller's  eye,  and 
whose  fertile  fields  and  busy  manufactories  are  the 
envy  of  less  favored  counties,  only  apply  the  same 
vigor  that  has  made  you  so  pre-eminent  in  business 
successes  to  the  support  of  your  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  your  reputation  for  mental  advancement 
will  soon  be  equal  to  that  of  any  portion  of  our  coun- 
try. On  all  sides  I  perceive  the  indications  of  what 
you  have  already  done  for  this  special  object,  and 
while  the  student's  thanks  are  yours  for  the  Past, 
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let  him  feel  that  he  will  be  supported,  in  the  Future, 
by  an  appreciating  community. 

But  the  responsibilities  incurred  by  the  Society, 
on  account  of  this  enterprize,  are  far  greater  than 
those  which  devolve  either  upon  the  Trustees  or  the 
Patrons  of  the  College.     It  has  shown  abilities  that 
are  capable  of  producing  important  effects  in  the 
cause  of  Letters,  and  the  world  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  fruits  of  its  future  labors  will  be  neither 
small   nor   unimportant.     Having  grown  to  man's 
estate,  it  must  no  longer  consider  its  duties  as  cir- 
cumscribed as  these  were  during  its  infancy.     The 
tasks   assigned  to    the   child  are  proportionate  to 
his  physical  and  mental  vigor ;  but  the  full-grown 
man  is  expected  to  undertake  tasks  of  far  greater 
magnitude,  which  shall  afford  full  room  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  his  faculties.     The  importance  of  the 
Society  must  increase  from  year  to  year,  and  among 
the  chief  inducements  that  shall  attract  ambitious 
students  to  the  walls  of  the  College  will  be  the  ad- 
vantages so  freely  offered  by  the  Societies  that  have 
grown  up  under  its  fostering  care.     These  will  at- 
tract generation  after  generation  of  students,  and  the 
benefits  that  will  thus  result  to  the  youth  of  our  land 
will  form  a  chaplet,  to  grace  the  interior  of  these 
Halls,  more  beautiful  than  those  artistic  decorations, 
which,   pleasing  the   eye  and  gratifying  the  taste, 
show  the  wondrous  skill  of  both  architect  and  pain- 
ter.    My  brethren  !  a  great  and  important  trust  has 
been  confided  to  you, — show  yourselves  worthy  of  it. 
Much  has  been  given  and  much  will  be  required. 
If  you  grow  weary  and  neglect  those  labors  that  will 
henceforth  constitute  your  mission  as  members  of  a 
Society,  which  this  day  publicly  gives  a  pledge  that 
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it  Avill  labor  in  the  cause  of  letters, — if  you  neglect 
your  duties,  the  verdict  of  public  opinion  will  declare 
you  guilty  of  doing  detriment  to  Literature  and 
Science,  and  instead  of  being  honored  as  true  men, 
you  will  receive  the  traitor's  brand  from  your 
brethren.  Be  strong  and  show  yourselves  worthy  of 
your  vocation.  Be  true  and  the  rewards  of  truth 
will  be  yours.  Be  faithful,  and  the  present  prosper- 
ity of  your  society  will  be  small  as  compared  with 
the  abundant  harvests  that  the  autumn  of  its  exis- 
tence shall  furnish  for  its  garners,  and  in  green  old 
age  it  will  be  honored  for  its  past  good  deeds  and  its 
promise  of  ever-increasing  usefulness. 

Let  this  Hall  be  dedicated,  with  all  due  solemnity 
and  reverence,  to  the  cause  of  Beligion  and  Christiani- 
ty. Whatever  is  great  and  good  and  true  must  ne- 
cessarily have  its  origin  in  these  ideas.  Without 
some  religion,  some  acknowledgment  of  a  supreme 
Law  which  imposes  certain  duties  on  man  with  pen- 
alties for  their  neglect, — some  acknowledgment  of  a 
ground  or  basis  of  authority,  vaster  than  any  which 
finite  beings  could  possibly  form,  upon  which  the 
superstructure  of  moral  accountability  shall  rest, — 
without  this,  all  the  brilliant  accomplishments  of 
man  are  as  mere  whited  sepulchres,  covering  naught 
but  the  effete  and  putrescent  remains  of  a  God-given 
soul.  Without  the  recognition  of  something  more 
binding  and  authoritative  than  the  will  of  man, — all 
his  acts  become  those  of  mere  animal  instinct  or, 
what  is  still  worse,  of  fiendish  instigation.  To  the 
father  of  our  country  is  attributed  the  sentiment  that 
we  must  "indulge  with  caution  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion ;"  but  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  cannot  exist  with- 
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out  such  a  basis.  Greece  and  Rome,  in  all  their 
glory,  felt  that  "  the  father  of  gods  and  men  "  had  to 
be  respected  and  adored  by  all  their  citizens,  and 
that  all  good  works  and  noble  deeds  were  only  exe- 
cuted by  those  who  feared  his  just  vengeance.  An 
English  writer,*  with  much  truth,  says  it  would  be 
against  "  evidence  to  say  that  there  ever  was  a  time, 
when  a  divine  fatherhood  did  not  make  itself  mani- 
fest to  the  Romans  as  the  object  of  their  confidence 
and  their  devotion  through  the  different  objects 
which  were  reverenced  at  the  private  and  public 
altar."  So  long  as  this  idea  existed  supreme  and 
absolute,  free  from  all  attempts  to  exhibit  it  under 
the  form  of  a  thousand  different  abstractions — each 
supposed  to  act  as  a  sub-divinity  over  a  separate  de- 
partment of  the  universe  and  to  control  distinct  por- 
tions without  necessary  association  with  the  others, — 
so  long  as  they  remained  true  to  this  parental  idea, 
did  Roman  greatness  last.  The  attributes  of  the  su- 
preme Father  were  supposed,  in  some  degree,  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  Roman  lawgivers,  by  virtue  of 
their  position,  and  the  reverential  title  of  Pat  res  Con- 
scripti  was  applied  to  them ;  and  the  idea  descended 
still  further  to  the  family  circle,  where  the  wishes  of  the 
father  were  considered  as  all-powerful  commands  to 
his  own  children.  Pius  iEneas  was  pious  because  he 
was  affectionate  and  dutiful  to  his  aged  father  An- 
chises,  and  he  was  affectionate  because  he  recognized 
the  authority  which  one,  in  such  a  position,  had  the 
right  to  exercise  over  a  son.  Home,  government, 
religion, — all  were  connected  together  as  possessing 
laws  based  upon  something  outside  of  the  individual, 
and  yet  which  had  implanted  in  his  breast  an  image 

*   Maurice's  Learning  and  Working,  230. 
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of  itself  too  necessary  for  his  existence  to  be  torn  from 
thai  resting-place  without  doing  injury  to  his  whole 
being.  Here  was  a  Religion,  whose  followers  were 
honest  and  faithful, — guiding  their  steps  by  the  dim 
light  with  which  they  were  visited.  So  long  as  this 
was  preserved,  the  glory  of  Rome  was  great  and 
overwhelming, — the  honor  of  being  a  Roman  citi- 
zen Avas  more  impressive  and  protective  than  any 
mere  gaudy  insignia  of  power.  But  when  all  this 
lost  its  earnestness  and,  in  consequence,  its  reality, — 
when  Jove  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  an  immense 
number  of  gods  who  wTere  actuated  with  passions  like 
men,  then  all  became  hollow  show,  and  a  merry  Ovid 
could  hold  his  nation's  gods  up  to  derision.  Then 
began  the  downfall  of  Roman  greatness.  Its  citizens 
had  lost  all  love  of  truth,  had  ceased  to  be  honest,  and 
their  strength  was  turned  into  weakness. 

The  pages  of  History  devoted  to  other  nations  ex- 
hibit, on  careful  inspection,  the  same  results.  No 
nation  has  ever  been  great  which  has  not  had  a  deep 
reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being.  It  is  true  that 
this,  with  pagan  nations  was  a  blind  reverence ;  it 
was  not,  however,  the  fear  of  slaves  but  the  worship 
which  a  great  mind  is  always  ready  to  offer  up  at  the 
shrine  of  God. 

When  the  light  of  Christianity  was  poured  upon 
the  world  in  all  its  glory,  and  the  veil,  which  had 
obscured  the  vision  of  paganism  was  removed,  then 
the  religion  of  fear  was  supplanted  by  that  of  Love. 
But  this  did  not  remove  the  necessity  of  reverence; 
nay  !  it  rather  increased  it,  since  we  learn  to  rever- 
ence those  whom  we  love  in  proportion  as  the  feeling 
of  love  grows  stronger  within  our  breasts.  It  was 
calculated  to  infuse  its  principles  into  the  whole  be- 
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ing  of  man, — to  cause  a  subordination  of  all  the  sen- 
sual impulses  of  his  nature  to  the  dictates  of  the 
highest  of  all  laws,  and  to  make  him  more  anxious 
to  obey  those  which  human  authority — permitted  by 
the  divine  to  exercise  command  over  him — had  im- 
posed as  necessary  for  the  governance  of  himself  and 
brethren  when  bound  together  by  social  or  business 
ties.  His  moral  nature  was  constrained,  if  it  would 
be  true,  to  cultivate  the  duties,  that  this  truest  form 
of  religion  taught  him,  he  owed  to  his  God,  his  fel- 
low-man and  himself.  If  he  proved  recreant  to  these 
instructions,  his  course  through  life  was  bound  up  in 
lies  and  hypocrisies,  and  his  own  obedience,  even  to 
human  laws,  degenerated  into  that  which  was  con- 
trolled by  fear  of  punishment  for  their  infraction. 

Where  the  whole  tenor  of  life  is  controlled  by  the 
rules  of  Christianity,  or  rather  where  the  spirit  of 
the  latter  enters  into  and  influences  all  the  actions  of 
man,  there  will  the  best  citizen  ever  be  found.  This 
cannot  clog  or  hinder  his  freedom  of  thought  as  a 
man  of  letters  or  science.  The  latter  are  but  differ- 
ent forms  of  Truth.  They  cannot  contradict  the  Su- 
preme Truth,  of  which  they  are  but  manifestations 
in  various  forms.  Their  greatest  merit  lies  in  their 
subordination  to  religion's  laws.  He  that  would 
cultivate  them  with  the  greatest  benefit,  must  never 
bring  them  into  collision  with  its  commands. 

Let  the  buddings  of  Philosophy,  Literature  and 
Science,  which  may  be  developed  within  this  Hall, 
be  enticed  from  their  resting  place  under  the  favor- 
ing auspices  of  the  rich  nurture  of  the  Gospel,  the 
dews  of  Heaven,  and  the  glorious  warmth  of  that 
Sun,  whose  rising  and  setting  are  not  comprehended 
within  the  limits  of  time.     Let  no  infidel  doubts,  with 
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regard  to  the  reality  of  the  most  precious  treasures 
with  which  man  has  been  blessed,  ever  be  uttered 
here  ;  ever  frown  down  all  attempts  to  treat  holy  and 
sacred  things  in  a  light  and  careless  manner,  as  the 
first  fruits  of  a  spirit  that  is  antichristian  and  irreli- 
gious in  its  character.  The  basis  of  all  education  is 
morality — Christian  morality — and  in  all  your  plans 
for  the  education  of  the  powers  God  has  given  you, 
be  not  unmindful  of  this  great  fact.  In  the  words 
which  were  uttered  by  my  respected  friend  (Dr.  J. 
W.  jSTevin)  at  the  dedication  of  your  first  Hall,  per- 
mit me  to  express  the  hope  that  "  your  motto,  Avi<7#o> 
(Paz,  be  made  to  encircle  the  cross,  that  holy  symbol 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  so  let  it  be  inscribed  as  a 
wreath  of  celestial  light"  around  every  gothic  win- 
dow of  this  temple  of  letters ;  "  and  so  let  it  float 
perpetually  as  a  sacred  labarum,  in  every  literary 
enterprise,  above  your  heads,  the  clear  index  at  once 
of  the  course  you  are  called  to  pursue,  and  the  divine 
pledge  of  your  success  in  the  end." 

K"ext  let  this  Hall,  which  the  sons  of  a  mighty 
Republic  have  erected  for  the  use  of  themselves  and 
their  successors,  be  dedicated  to  the  spirit  of  true 
Patriotism.  Our  duties  towards  our  fellow-men  de- 
mand our  attention  next  after  those  we  owe  to  God. 
The  two  can  never  conflict.  The  Christian  religion 
was  not  introduced  with  the  design  of  establishing 
different  outward  relations  among  men  as  such.  The 
Master  himself  conformed  to  existing  laws,  and  bade 
the  hypocritical  Pharisees  and  Herodians,  who  en- 
deavored to  obtain  an  opinion  on  the  question  of 
tribute,  to  render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's.  The  Apostle 
Paul  found  that  his  Christianity  did  not  prohibit 
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him  from  claiming  the  great  rights  which  were  in- 
herent with  him  as  a  Boman  citizen.  The  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  involved  not  the  overturning  of 
existing  laws,  but  rather  the  inculcation  of  obedience 
to  these,  and,  through  the  christianization  of  the  ru- 
lers themselves,  the  after  production  of  such  altera- 
tions as  would  make  them  more  endurable.  The 
true  Christian  is  never  found  violating  Law. 

If  then  the  duties  of  the  Patriot  and  the  Christian 
do  not  conflict  with  each  other,  it  must  be  necessary 
to  cultivate  the  true  spirit  of  the  former  while  we 
cherish  that  of  the  latter.  And,  now,  probably  more 
than  at  any  previous  period  of  our  existence,  the  ne- 
cessity is  urgent  that  the  rising  generation  shall  be 
endued  with  the  spirit  of  true  Patriotism. 

We  have  a  noble  and  goodly  land  left  us,  as  a  her- 
itage, by  our  forefathers.  At  the  time  of  its  settle- 
ment, there  were  collected  on  its  shores,  men  who 
were  mostly  actuated  by  a  desire  to  find  a  home 
where  God  could  be  served  in  accordance  with  the 
promptings  of  their  own  religious  belief.  They  left 
homes  that  had  been  endeared  to  them  by  the  recol- 
lections of  centuries, — the  graves  of  their  sires,  and 
all  the  associations  that  can  make  a  country  precious 
to  the  heart  of  its  sons, — with  trust  in  the  superin- 
tending care  of  the  Almighty,  they  sought  these 
shores  to  form  a  government,  on  the  sound  basis  of 
mutual  concessions  and  freedom  of  action  to  all  who 
were  recognized  as  contracting  parties  in  its  forma- 
tion, and  also  to  all  such  as  might  place  themselves, 
in  good  faith,  under  the  protection  of  its  laws.  It 
was  no  mere  love  of  conquest, — no  low  desire  of  earth- 
ly possessions  that  prompted  these  noble  spirits. 
Their  love  of  enterprize  was  controlled  and  modified 
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by  a  firm  faith  and  a  noble  Christian  spirit.  But  as 
their  nationalities  differed,  so  did  the  various  forms 
of  the  Christian  faith  they  professed,  differ.  It  was 
a  question  pregnant  with  importance — "  How  shall 
the  varjmig  views  and  beliefs  of  the  people  be  recon- 
ciled,— how  can  all  be  made  to  harmonize,  and  one 
great  nation  be  formed  of  so  many  discordant  ele- 
ments ?"  The  key  to  this  was  obtained  in  the  idea 
of  an  Union,  based  upon  a  just  and  sound  Constitu- 
tion, guaranteeing  to  each  the  preservation  of  those 
rights,  throughout  the  ivhole  confederacy,  which  his 
own  particular  State  recognized  as  rights.  Our  fore- 
fathers pledged  to  the  preservation  of  this  "their 
lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honors,"  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  first  two  by  way  of 
showing  the  truth  of  the  pledge  as  involved  in  the 
last. 

What  has  resulted  from  all  this  ?  We  have  grown 
up  to  be  a  mighty  nation — known  and  resj>ected  for 
our  worth  and  works  over  the  entire  earth.  Our 
commerce  visits  all  nations,  and  our  discoveries  in 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  are  adopted  by  those,  whose 
age  makes  them  veterans  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
in  comparison  with  our  few  years.  United  we  have 
thus  far  stood  together, — the  convincing  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim,  that  "  in  union  there  is 
strength."  Our  beautiful  flag  extends  its  protection 
to  our  citizens,  wherever  they  may  go,  and  to  be  an 
American  citizen,  in  this  age,  is  as  strong  a  protec- 
tion against  imposition  and  tyranny  as  ever  citizen- 
ship of  Rome  was  in  its  palmiest  days. 

To  preserve  all  these  benefits  and  advantages,  we 
must  preserve  the  Union  intact  and  inviolate.  Sick- 
ly sentimentalism  has  loudly  proclaimed,  that  if  its 
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own  peculiar  views  do  not  prevail  among  our  law- 
givers.— if  all  the  patriotic  spirits  in  our  land  do  not 
agree  to  look  at  facts  through  the  miserably  refract- 
ing media  which  it  presents  for  the  purpose, — then 
it  were  better  that  this  Union  should  be  dissevered. 
Fanatics  have  also  joined  in  this  declaration,  and  be- 
cause the  Church  itself  has  determined  to  keep  clear 
of  all  taint  produced  by  interference  with  that  which 
is  outside  of  its  province, — it  has  been  branded  as  a 
den  of  hypocrites,  and  a  meagre,  vapid  religionism, 
breathing  destruction  and  death  to  its  opponents,  is 
now  brought  forth  in  place  of  that  pure  spirit  of 
Christianity  which  teaches  that  the  greatest  of  all 
the  graces  is  charity.  When  attacks  of  this  kind  are 
made  against  our  glorious  Union  and  our  religious 
belief,  it  behooves  every  true  citizen  to  arm  himself 
for  the  fray,  and,  by  a  bold  and  determined  manifes- 
tation of  resistance,  to  show  that  his  highest  ambition, 
as  a  patriot,  is  to  contend  for  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  father  of  our  country,  and  that  he  will  not 
permit  them  to  be  wrested  from  that  country  through 
the  machinations  of  silly,  deluded  visionaries  or  de- 
si  smin  a*  traitors. 

My  brethren  !  let  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism  pre- 
side over  every  act  of  your  Society  in  this  Hall !  Let 
an  Union-loving  disposition  be  cultivated  in  the  early 
years  of  your  life !  Under  no  circumstances  even 
permit  yourselves  to  discuss  the  probable  future  of 
our  Country,  in  case  the  Union  should  be  dissolved. 
Recognize  the  right  of  decision,  that  the  Constitution 
gives  to  the  Supreme  Judicature  of  your  Country,  as 
necessarily  supreme  and  final, — in  this,  imitating  the 
example  of  the  distinguished  person  who  has  been 
honored  with  the  chief  office  in  the  nation's  gift,  and 
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who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  your  College.  You 
have  been  taught  that,  where  self-will  establishes 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  commands  of  Law,  there  is 
not,  and  cannot  be  Freedom.  No  man  can  assume 
to  himself  the  glorious  title  of  Free,  unless  he  lives 
in  the  element  of  Law,  obeys  its  commands,  respects 
its  prohibitions,  and  honors  it  for  the  protection  it 
affords.  He  who  condemns  every  thing,  that  does 
not  please  his  pampered  fancy,  or  conform  with  his 
warped  judgment,  or  satisfy  his  vitiated  senses,  is 
not  Free.  His  slavery  is  more  complete, — more  op- 
pressive and  soul-degrading  than  any  man  could  im- 
pose. It  is  a  slavery  that  implies  the  resignation  of 
the  whole  man  to  the  dominion  of  self-will,  and  from 
that  time,  Law  loses  its  force  over  him  unless  it  hap- 
pens to  chime  in  with  the  dictates  of  this  will. 

Banish  from  your  company  the  traitor  who  talks 
of  his  country  and  its  blessings  as  of  small  impor- 
tance in  comparison  with  the  establishment  of  cer- 
tain abstract  principles  which  lie  views  as  right. 
Foenum  liabet  in  cornu, — avoid  him — a  bad  citizen  is 
at  heart  a  bad  man, — and  he  that  touches  pitch  is 
denied.  Let  your  ranks  ever  be  filled  with  those 
who  shall  rejoice  in  the  success  of  our  whole  land, 
bound  down  to  no  petty  local  prejudices  ;  and  who, 
while  respecting  the  spirit  that  animated  our  ances- 
tors in  the  establishment  of  the  Union,  are  deter- 
mined that  it  shall,  in  good  faith,  be  preserved 
through  future  time.  Then  will  the  graduate  mem- 
bers sent  forth  from  your  Society  be  an  honor  to 
your  history,  shining  as  bright  stars  that  can  be 
proudly  emblazoned  on  the  shield  of  the  Society's 
glory,  and  their  names  will  be  inscribed  high  up  in 
that  niche  which  contains  the  names  of  those  whose 
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patriotism  lias  "been  pure  and  undefiled.  The  love 
of  his  Fatherland  nerves  the  German  student's  arm 
with  super-human  energy,  when  the  time  for  action 
arrives,  and  finds  appropriate  expression  in  the  glow- 
ing words  of  Arndt's  poetry  :* 

Das  ist  der  Deutschen  Vaterland, 
Wo  Eide  schwort  der  Druck  der  Hand, 
Wo  Treue  hell  vom  Auge  blitzt 
Und  Liebe  'warm  im  Herzen  sitzt, 
*        *         *         *         * 

Wo  jeder  Frevel  heiszet  Feind, 
Wo  jeder  Edle  heiszet  Freund. 

Das  ganze  Deutschland  soil  es  seyn, 
0  Gott  vom  Himmel,  sieh  darein, 
Und  gieb  uns  iichten,  deutschen  Muth, 
Dasz  wir  es  lieben  treu  und  gut. 

Is  it  not  the  privilege  of  the  American  student  to 
rival  his  brethren  of  the  German  Universities  in  the 
cultivation  of  patriotic  sentiments,  and  will  he  not 
join  with  one  of  our  own  Poets  in  cheering  on  the 
Ship  of  State,  shouting  in  loud  acclaim  with  his 
brethren — 

"  In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest  roar 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea ! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
*  Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee, — are  all  with  thee." 


*  "  That  is  the  German's  Fatherland, 
Where  oaths  are  sworn  by  grasp  of  hand  ; 
Where  in  all  eyes  clear  truth  doth  shine  ; 
Where  in  warm  hearts  sits  love  benign. 
*         *         *         *         «  * 

Where  all  that's  base  'neath  hate  must  bend; 
Where  all  that's  noble  name  we  Friend. 

That  whole,  the  German  land  shall  be 
0  God  of  Heaven  !  hither  see  ! 
And  give  us  genuine  German  soul, 
That  we  may  love  it  high  and  whole." 

[Uouiifs  Translation. 


Lastly,  let  this  Hall  be  dedicated  to  the  purposes 
of  Literature  and  Science.  The  Society  has,  for 
twenty-two  years,  been  known  by  the  name  of  one 
of  Germany's  greatest  sons, — one,  whose  vast  ac- 
quirements have  excited  the  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world,  and  whose  strength  of  mind 
and  true  genius  furnished  many  contributions  to  the 
highest  departments  of  Science  and  Letters.  It  was 
a  happy  thought — to  give  Goethe's  name  to  an  Asso- 
ciation, which  looked  forward  to  the  improvement  of 
its  youthful  members  in  mental  culture.  The  name 
was  synonymous  with  labor,  high  resolves  and  great 
success.  It  implied  that  those  who  bore  it  should 
be  no  idlers  in  the  world,  but  be  ever  diligent  in  ac- 
quiring the  ability  to  employ  knowledge  of  all  kinds, 
— that  the  true  motto  for  each  one  should  be, 

Wie  das  Gestirn, 
Ohne  Hast 
Aber  ohne  Rast, 
Drehe  sich  jecler 
Urn  die  eigne  Last.* 

Your  duties  as  Christians  and  Patriots  will  be  all 
the  better  performed,  as  your  knowledge  of  the  pleas- 
ant paths  of  letters  is  increased  ;  and  each  day  will 
make  you  a  stronger  defender  of  your  Religion  and 
your  Country,  if  it  notes  some  progress  in  the  study 
of  the  writings  of  the  great  and  the  good.  Your 
reading,  however,  must  not  be  one  sided.  While 
Philosophy,  in  its  various  departments,  is  needed 
that  the  superstructure  of  mental  acquirement  may 
have  a  firm  basis,  and  History,  Biography  and  Trav- 
els must  be  perused  that  a  familiar  acquaintance 
may  be  had  of  other  ages  and  other  lands,  despise  not 


*  Like  a  star,  unhasting,  unresting,  be  each  one  fulfilling  his  God-given 
hest. — Leives'  Life  of  Goethe,  II,  44G. 
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the  more  graceful  paths  of  Polite  Literature,  where 
Poetry  and  artistic  Romance  shall  contribute  the 
grace  of  ornament,  the  polish  of  style  and  every  thing 
that  will  tend  to  refine  and  adorn  the  mind — thus 
forming  the  aesthetic  portion  of  culture.  Here,  in 
those  literary  exercises,  which  the  rules  of  your  So- 
ciety may  require  of  its  members,  all  that  you  can 
read  and  digest  may  be  directly  employed,  and  the 
mind  will  thus  be  trained  to  rely  on  itself.  Strength 
of  thought,  ease  of  expression  and  readiness  are  the 
results,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  such  training. 
It  is  an  important  point  •  in  your  College  life  that 
these  Society  literary  exercises  should  be  performed 
with  great  care  and  assiduity.  They  embody  the 
practical  employment  of  what  is  otherwise  mere 
learning,  but  which,  in  this  way,  may  in  fact  become 
wisdom.  Consecrate  then  this  Hall  to  the  faithful 
cultivation  of  knowledge  as  embodied  in  the  wide 
idea  of  Literature,  and  let  nothing  unworthy  of  an 
association  with  this  idea  ever  be  permitted  to  enter 
its  walls. 

But  we  have  said  that  the  Hall  is  dedicated  to 
Literature  and  Science,  and  this  age  will  not  permit 
the  two  to  be  divorced  without  detriment.  The  time 
was  when  the  former  could  exist  without  the  latter, 
but  now  the  immense  applications  of  modern  discove- 
ries— all  force  the  study  of  science  itself  upon  the 
educated  mind.  May  its  claims  here  receive  the 
respect  which  Goethe  loved  to  give  it,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  such  profound  contributions  to  the  science 
of  Optics  and  Natural  History.  Let  not  the  idle 
twaddle  of  those  ignorant  of  Science  induce  you  to 
believe,  for  a  moment,  that  it  is  hostile  to  Religion. 
Acquire  a  love  for  it  here, — study  its  teachings  with 


diligence  and  care,  and  then  you  will  recognize  how 
grand  are  the  claims  of  Science  upon  man's  time  and 
attention, — how  great  the  necessity  even  now  to 
avoid  that  which  the  Apostle  bid  Timothy  to  avoid — 

"  the  oppositions  of  Science  falsely  so  called.'11 

On  an  occasion  like  this,  I  trust  the  discussion  of  a 
subject  connected  with  the  purposes  for  which  this 
building-  has  thus  publicly  been  dedicated,  will  not 
be  considered  as  out  of  place ;  and  in  the  selection  of 
one,  I  have  avoided  any  thing  connected  with  Liter- 
ature proper,  as  this  whole  field  will  be  brought  be- 
fore you  in  the  regular  exercises  of  the  Society,  and 
have  chosen  one  which,  while  it  accords  with  the 
character  of  my  special  studies,  is  not  often  brought 
before  the  public  in  its  entirety  and  truth.  Permit 
me  to  present  a  few  reflections  connected  with  "  the 
Mission  of  Science,"  truly  so  called,  wherein  we  may 
find  that  the  subject  is  quite  as  charming  as  Milton 
considered  "  divine  philosophy," 

"  Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns."  [Comus. 

The  student  of  Science  takes  truth  herself  as  his 
guide  towards  her  home  in  the  hidden  mysteries  of 
nature,  and  finds  that  nature's  works  "  are  travelling 
on  the  same  road  with  him," — that  the  mountains 
and  the  valleys  will  open  their  hidden  mysteries 
unto  him,  that  the  clouds  will  teach  him  the  origin 
and  cause  of  their  glorious  colorings,  while  the  stars 
in  the  broad  expanse  of  heaven  will  hail  with  joy  the 
laborer  on  his  way.  We  are  told  that  the  diamond, 
after  having  been  exposed  to  the  sun's  light,  may  be 
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invested  with  a  thick  covering  of  wax  and  carried 
into  a  dungeon  of  deepest  darkness,  and  yet  when 
the  covering  is  removed,  the  rays  of  light  which  it 
had  lovingly  embraced,  surround  it  with  a  lustre 
that  makes  it  conspicuous  even  in  obscurity.  And 
in  the  same  way,  the  coruscations  of  truth,  which 
are  caught  up  by  the  sfudent  of  Science,  in  his  on- 
ward progress, — which  are  lovingly  absorbed  into 
his  soul,  become  brilliant  starlights  to  mark  his  path 
through  the  world. 

The  term  Science  has  been  sadly  misapplied  in  our 
days.  It  has  been  made  not  only  as  broad  as  its 
etymology  would  justify, — not  only  to  include  what 
is  known  in  the  material  or  immaterial  world,  but 
whatever  is  pretended  to  be  known,  and  thus  by  a 
singular  misuse  of  a  term,  which  is  possessed  of 
definite  meaning,  learning  and  ignorance,  modest 
genius  and  impudent  arrogance  have  in  fact  all  been 
thrown  together.  The  pugilist  boasts  of  his  Science, 
and  demands  as  much  respect  from  the  world  for  it, 
as  the  latter  is  prepared  to  give  to  the  attainments 
of  a  Humbolt  or  a  Newton.  The  term  is  employed 
to  dignify  almost  every  art,  from  those  of  as  little 
utility  or  respectability  as  boot-blacking  and  pugil- 
isnij  upwards  through  various  grades  of  such  useful 
or  ornamental  arts  as  the  present  state  of  civilization 
is  constantly  employing.  ]\Tow,  the  useful  arts  are 
based  on  principles  which  have  been  derived  from 
Science,  but  it  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  derogatory 
to  the  latter,  that  the  former  should  be  designated 
as  Sciences  ; — their  highest  aim  is  merely  to  practi- 
calize  the  truths  which  are  furnished  them, — to  act 
as  machines,  through  which  great  principles, — the 
truths  of  nature  may  be  externalized  and  made  useful 
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to  man.  Science  acts  in  the  case  of  snch  arts  as  the 
mind, — the  vitalizing  agent, — the  idea  which,  al- 
though mechanical  appliances  may  be  required  for 
its  adaptation  to  utilitarian  wants,  still  though  those 
should  be  absent  for  centuries,  is  nut  one  particle  the 
less  attractive  or  beautiful,  even  in  its  existence  as  a 
mere  abstraction  devoid  of  sensual  externalization, — 
remaining  then  proudly  real  though  ideal, — grandly 
beautiful  because  an  emanation  from  Truth  itself. 
When  the  idea  becomes,  through  means  of  Talent, 
the  basis  of  an  useful  process  or  art,  then  the  world, 
which  judges  alone  by  results,  welcomes  it  as  an  use- 
ful adjunct  to  man.  Science  is  the  mother  of  the 
useful  arts,  and  not  the  older  sister,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  Her  children,  under  the  nursing 
care  of  the  man  of  talent,  become  ministers  to  the 
wants  of  man,  aid  him  in  controlling  the  mighty  for- 
ces of  nature,  and  even  in  making  these  willing  and 
submissive  slaves  to  man's  behests.  But  if,  in  every 
instance,  where  Scienee  had  announced  the  discovery 
of  a  new  principle,  the  value  of  the  latter  were  con- 
sidered as  dependent  on  our  ability  to  apply  it  to 
practical  use,  history  would  show  us  many  most  im- 
portant truths  rejected  because  of  the  ignorance  of 
man.  Fortunately  the  value  of  a  principle  is  deter- 
mined by  its  truth,  and  not  by  its  immediate  ap- 
plicability,— just  as  the  axioms  of  Geometry,  and 
all  its  propositions,  are  valuable,  because  they  are 
abstractly  true,  even  though  it  is  found,  impossible 
to  demonstrate  their  absolute  truth  in  a  material 
way. 

It  may  be  stated  as  an  axiom,  that  "  the  discovery 
of  no  scientific  principle  is  to  be  considered  of  minor 
import,  although  ages  may  intervene  before  its  utili- 


ty  can  be  demonstrated  to  the  world."  What  then 
is  Science,  if  it  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
useful  arts,  although  they  are  dependent  on  it  for 
their  very  existence  ?  What  position  does  it  occupy 
in  the  range  of  studies,  that  the  Creator  has  proposed 
for  the  attention,  the  respect  and  the  ardent  admira- 
tion of  man  ?  Is  there  any  connection  between  the 
beautiful  ideals  of  the  imagination, — those  aesthetic 
realities  of  the  poet's  mind,  though  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world — and  Science  ?  Are  we  to  look  for 
Science  as  some  Goddess,  who  veils  her  fair  face  from 
the  rude  gaze  of  man  ?  Does  she  dwell  in  the  em- 
pyrean regions  above,  only  deigning  to  visit  her  vo- 
taries, at  periods  like  those  which  fable  ascribes  to 
angels'  visits  ?  Is  her  home  in  the  deep  blue  vault 
of  heaven,  where  the  starry  host  light  up,  with  their 
mild  rays,  the  hidden  recesses  of  her  palace  ?  Or 
must  we  dive  to  the  depths  of  old  Neptune's  domains, 
to  find  her  there,  amid  the  uncouth  monsters  of  the 
deep,  the  Amphitrite  of  those  vast  domains  ?  Let  us 
know  what  she  is,  where  is  her  abode — what  her 
mission,  and  how  we  can  best  honor  her  for  the 
latter. 

Science  is  that  form  of  knowledge  which  seeks  out 
the  fundamental  principles  of  things,  collects  the 
leading  truths  that  underlie  all  other  knowledge,  and 
thus  constitutes  the  basis  or  substratum  on  which  all 
the  useful  arts  are  permitted  to  rear  their  graceful 
forms.  Her  home  is — everywhere.  "  The  whole 
boundless  continent  is  hers."  She  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  identical  with  Truth  herself,  or,  as  we  should 
rather  say,  she  is  one  of  the  forms  with  which  truth 
invests  herself  when  she  partly  unveils  her  face  to 
man.     Philosophy — which  applies  the  principles  an- 
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nounccd  by  Science  to  the  strict  regimen  and  discip- 
line of  abstract  reasoning — is  another  form  of  Truth, 
in  which  her  unveiled  face  shines  with  ever  increas- 
ing lustre  on  the  disciple.  Poetry — the  third  form 
in  which  Truth  presents  herself,  is  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  abstract  reasoning  and  has  to  do  alone  with 
the  feelings,  the  imagination  and  the  inmost  soul  of 
man.  These  three  forms  of  Truth  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, not  practical  per  se,  but  are  peculiarly  adapted 
for  producing  immensely  important  practical  results : 
Poetry — acting  on  the  feelings,  has  a  tendency  to  re- 
fine what  is  gross  and  sensual  into  something  more 
beautiful,  chaste  and  etherial,  to  incite  to  deeds  of 
courage  by  inflaming  the  sluggish  blood  of  the  indo- 
lent and  fanning  the  flames  of  valor  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  brave,  to  bring  sweet  contentment  to  the  rest- 
less soul,  and  to  sing  the  deeds  of  those  who  have 
been  great  in  conquering  nations,  mighty  warriors, 
or,  what  is  indicative  of  still  greater  heroism,  their 
own  evil  passions :  Philosophy — acting  on  the  in- 
tellect, dealing  with  man's  reasoning  faculties,  has 
the  sterner  duty  of  proving  the  existence  of  abstract 
truths  and  of  demonstrating  what  is  the  value  of  that 
image  of  Himself,  which  the  Creator  has  implanted 
in  man.  Science,  however,  being  the  most  practical 
of  the  three,  while  she  avails  herself  of  philosophy 
to  support  her  reasoning,  and  poetry  to  surround  her 
revelation  with  all  the  varied  tropes  and  figures  that 
can  be  drawn  so  plenteously  from  her  own  store- 
house, does  not  hesitate  to  extend,  as  from  a  supera- 
bundant cornucopia,  to  her  votaries,  those  rich  and 
useful  principles,  whereon  the  useful  arts  can  build 
themselves  up,  so  as  to  become  the  monuments  that 
man  erects  as  indications  of  his  advancement  in  the 
scale  of  civilization. 
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The  three  are  different  forms  of  truth,  and,  like 
that  singular  pantheistic  idea  of  Brahma,  which  runs 
through  the  Hindoo  Mythology,  they  are  different 
manifestations  of  the  same  grand  unity.  We  find  in 
the  Vedas,*  that  "  Brahma  is  said  to  be  the  light  of 
the  sun,  of  the  moon  and  of  the  fire,  the  Vedas  are 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils  ;  the  primitive  elements  are 
his  eyes.  In  various  forms  he  enlivens  his  creatures : 
in  the  form  of  fire  he  digests  their  nourishment ;  in 
the  form  of  air  he  preserves  their  lives  ;  as  water  he 
quenches  their  thirst ;  as  the  sun,  he  ripens  the  fruits ; 
as  the  moon  he  gives  refreshing  sleep."  In  the 
course  of  his  different  incarnations  the  hosts  of  ani- 
mated beings,  which  people  the  earth,  were  created. 
Such  is  the  relation  which  Truth  bears  to  Philosophy, 
Poetry  and  Science, — these  are  actualizations  of  her 
existence  through  different  agencies ;  they  are  her 
incarnations  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  employ  the 
word  in  the  absence  of  a  better  to  convey  the  idea), 
and  though  each  is  subordinate  to  Religion — the 
purest  form  of  truth,  yet  each  has  a  specific  mission 
to  accomplish  on  earth. 

Of  these  three,  Science  is  the  most  practical.  She 
is  most  attractive  on  account  of  this  practical  ten- 
dency, and  in  consequence  of  her  fitness  for  satifying 
the  inquisitive  longings  of  the  human  mind,  and  be- 
cause she  often  opens  the  way  for  the  diligent  culti- 
vation of  the  other  members  of  this  glorious  triad. 

The  human  mind  is  ever  desirous  of  prosecuting 
those  studies  that  will  enable  it  to  accomplish  some 
result, — that  can  be  at  once  applied  to  the  demands 
of  the  arts  or  the  wants  of  life, — that  will  aid  in  the 


*  Wright's  India,  242. 
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subjection  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  in  making  them 
the  obedient  servants  to  man's  wishes.  The  gener- 
ality of  mankind  at  the  present  time  are  averse  to 
investigations  which  will  not  result  in  practical  ben- 
efit. The  age  is  decidedly  utilitarian  and  hence  most 
anxious  to  favor  every  thing  that  bears  directly  on 
the  increase  of  wealth  among  its  children.  This 
utilitarian  longing  is  perfectly  satisfied  by  Science. 
Every  trade  and  every  profession  exhibits,  in  every 
step  forward  that  it  takes,  cogent  illustrations  of  the 
practical  benefits  which  spring  from  the  matronly 
kindness  of  Science.  They  are  all  dependent  on  the 
very  abstract  principles,  which,  at  first,  present  no 
other  claim  to  respect  than  that  which  arises  from 
their  being,  subjectively  and  per  se,  true. 

The  attractions,  which  arise,  when  we  contemplate 
the  beautiful  operations  of  the  laws  of  Science,  are  of 
no  ordinary  kind, — they  claim  no  ordinary  amount  of 
admiration  when  once  fully  understood.  Aye !  when 
we  find  that  the  laws  which  regulate  the  movements 
of  countless  worlds  through  space,  so  that  astron- 
omers can  calculate  their  paths  for  thousands  of 
years  to  come,  and  define  their  position  at  any  re- 
quired period  of  time  with  unerring  accuracy, — when 
we  find  that  these  are  so  universal  in  their  application 
that  even  the  fall  of  the  acorn  from  its  parent  oak 
is  regulated  by  them, — is  not  such  a  discovery  calcu- 
lated to  excite  our  wonder  and  prove  peculiarly  at- 
tractive to  an  investigating  mind  ?  But  the  attrac- 
tion grows  more  delightful  when  we  look  upon  those 
treasures  which  Science  presents  in  every  quarter 
to  which  our  observation  may  be  directed  ;  when  we 
learn  how  the  seemingly  lawless  and  irregular  blasts 
of  the  winds,  as  they  play  over  old  Neptune's  waves, 
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are  brought  under  something  like  system  by  Science 
and  our  vessels  are  even  directed  how  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  contradictions  of  the  winds  with  the  re- 
sult of  shortening,  by  weeks,  their  tedious  voyages  ; 
— how  the  electricity  of  the  heavens — the  symbol  of 
Jove's  own  mighty  power  to  the  ancients — is  made 
to  move  lambently  and  innocently  along  the  magic 
rod  of  the  Philosopher  and  thus  deprived  of  near- 
ly all  its  power,  is  not  only  restrained  from  doing 
injury,  but  is  actually  forced  to  be  the  servant  of 
man's  commands — and  made  to  carry  his  messages 
of  grief  or  joy  from  land  to  land ; — how  the  grateful 
changes  of  the  seasons  are  but  illustrations  of  laws 
now  well  understood ; — how  the  clouds  of  heaven 
adorn  themselves  with  sombre  drapery  of  woe,  or 
put  on  that  gaudy  attire  of  gold  and  purple,  com- 
mingled with  violet  and  hyacinth,  which  makes  the 
setting  of  the  orb  of  day  "  a  thing  of  beauty,  a  joy 
forever  "  to  the  soul  of  man,  and  which  invests  the 
sk}^  of  Italy  with  a  grandeur  that  painter  and  poet 
alike  lament  the  inefficacy  of  material  colors  or  words 
to  portray,  though  they  feel  its  wondrous  effects  in 
their  inmost  soul ; — how  the  bright  bow  of  promise 
in  the  clouds  resolves  the  light  of  the  sun  into  its 
sevenfold  component  parts,  and,  while  existing  as  a 
sacrament  that  God  will  never  again  cause  the  waters 
to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  also  a  brilliant  exhi- 
bition of  the  primal  constitution  of  light  itself ; — how 
the  remains  of  animals,  that  have  passed  through 
their  fitful  careers  thousands  of  years  since,  may  be 
adroitly  fitted  together,  their  forms  depicted  and 
their  habits  announced  by  an  Owen  or  an  Agassiz 
with  a  certainty  that  could  not  be  surpassed,  were 
they  living  at  the  present  time ; — how  the  changes, 
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which  rugged  and  adamantine  rocks  undergo,  owing 
to  the  wasting  influences  of  time  and  climate,  arc 
shown  to  Ik1  the  necessary  preparation  forthe  forma- 
tion of  soil,  whereon  afterwards  "  the  grass,  the  herb 
yielding  seed  and  the  fruit,  tree  yielding  fruit  after 
his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth," 
may  grow  in  rich  luxuriance  ; — how  the  life  of  the 
plant  may  he  followed  from  its  first  appropriation  of 
the  necessary  chemical  principles,  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  soil,  on  to  the  development  of  the  fruit, 
and  then  how  the  latter  is  converted  into  flesh  and 
blood  and  bone  in  the  living  animal  which  consumes 
it  for  sustenance,  while  its  own  being,  notwithstand- 
ing its  freedom  to  accomplish  certain  tasks  circum- 
scribed by  its  own  strength  and  powers,  is  also  sub- 
ject to  such  physical  laws  as  are  indispensable  ac- 
companiments of  vitality ; — how  man  himself — the 
master-piece  of  creation — exhibits  in  his  mortal  frame 
a  series  of  actions  and  powers  which  are  subject  to 
laws  similar  to  those  that  are  the  moving  causes  of 
all  inanimate  nature,  though  they  are  restrained  by 
the  conditions  of  vitality  and  ennobled  and  refined  by 
the  indwelling  of  an  immortal  soul ;  and  lastly,  how 
Science*  teaches  us,  that "  the  heart  is  the  one  true  con- 
jurer's bottle,  pouring  forth,  aye,  and  at  the  same  time, 
liquids  the  most  unlike  to  satisfy  thirsts  as  strange ; 
saliva  to  wet  the  lips,  tears  to  relieve  the  e}re,  milk 
to  swell  the  mother's  breast,  and  oil  to  make  supple 
the  wrestler's  limbs,  and  the  whole  organism  is,  as 
the  older  writers  loved  to  call  it,  a  Microcosm,  or 
world  in  little,  where  in  one  land  they  are  rejoicing 
and  in  another  weeping ;  where  on  this  shore  they  are 
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singing  Te  Deum,  and  on  that  shore  Miserere  ;  where 
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at  the  same  moment  it  is  a  time  to  love,  and  a  time 
to  hate,  a  time  of  war  and  a  time  of  peace."  These, 
I  say,  are  the  attractions  offered  by  Science,  not  only 
to  the  few  who  cultivate  truth  for  its  own  sake,  but 
also  to  those  who  will  not  acknowledge  truth  as  val- 
uable, unless  its  practical  value  at  once  be  made  ap- 
parent to  their  eyes, — and  who  judge  of  her  mani- 
festations by  the  amount  of  wealth  these  would  bring 
into  their  coffers. 

But  Science  is  also  attractive  on  account  of  her 
being  specially  fitted  for  satisfying  the  inquisitive 
longings  of  the  human  mind  after  the  solution  of 
such  mysteries  as  surround  man  in  nature.     He  is 
living  now  under  the  countless  disadvantages  which 
appertain  to  a  fallen  condition.     A  restless  spirit  in- 
duced him  to  break  the  divine  injunction  that  he 
should  avoid  "the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,"  and  he  is  suffering  under  the  heavy  penalty  of 
death   in  consequence   of  this  act  of  disobedience. 
Along  with  the  penalty  there  was  imposed  the  com- 
mand "to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow," 
which  proves,  however,  to  be  a  divine  blessing,  since 
if  he  were  on  earth  surrounded  by  all  the  agonizing 
consequences  of  his  fatal  act,  without  the  necessity 
of  work  to  employ  either  body  or  mind,  his  punish- 
ment would  be  greater  than  his  feeble  nature  could 
endure,  and  instead  of  heaven-directed  countenance 
and  heaven-directed  aspirations,  his  body,  soul  and 
mind  would  rapidly  sink  below  their  present  condi- 
tion, down  even  to  the  low  and  grovelling  nature  of 
the  brute.     But  the  urgent  command  to  work,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  effects  of  that  fruit  which  he 
ate,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Evil  one,  under  the  im- 


pression  that  he  should  thenceforth  be  as  one  of  the 

Gods, — these  conjointly  have  made  man's  disposition 
a  restless  one,  his  mind  ever  eager  \'<>v  inquiry  int<> 
the  hidden  nature  of  things,  and  liis  very  existence 
dull  and  uninteresting  unless  it  is  continually  occtt- 
pied  with  novelty.  And  this  necessity  of  work,  I 
repeat,  is  a  divine  blessing.  Labor  is  the  highest 
blessing  to  fallen  man ;  indolence  is  his  greatest  curse. 
This  labor  is  of  a  threefold  character.  In  one  as- 
pect it  relates  to  his  soul ;  he  has  to  study  the  varied 
and  wonderful  character  of  the  sins  that  have  accu- 
mulated on  his  moral  nature  like  so  many  volcanoes 
throwing  forth  on  the  world  around  devastating  tor- 
rents  of  wickedness  and  crime ;  he  has  to  work  out, 
through  the  aid  of  infinite  power,  the  solemn  and 
mystic  problem  which  involves  the  removal  of  this 
weight  of  evil  and  his  final  attainment  of  eternal 
bliss.  In  another  aspect  it  relates  to  the  wants  of 
his  body ;  he  must  continually  supply  it  with  proper 
food  so  that  it  shall  have  sufficient  strength  to  en- 
dure the  labors  of  his  lot  and  to  eke  out  his  existence 
through  the  few  years  granted  on  earth.  The 
body  which  encloses  the  wonderful  mysteries  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  immortal  soul  must  be  kept  in 
repair  so  that  the  latter  can  perform  their  proper 
functions.  But  in  a  third  aspect,  this  labor  relates 
to  the  mind.  "  It  is  tasked,"  to  use  the  words  of 
another,  "  with  the  physical  earth  as  a  problem, 
which,  within  the  limits  of  a  life,  it  must  struggle  to 
solve."  The  grasp  of  each  human  mind  is  wonder- 
fully comprehensive,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  under- 
take the  solution  of  this  problem  in  its  many  forms. 
To  effect  this,  the  perfection  of  mind  would  be  re- 
quired ;  the  Deity  Himself  is  alone  able  to  appre- 
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hend  the  full  extent  of  this  problem,  because  it  has 
all  proceeded  from  Himself,  with  whom  to  will  and 
to  execute  are  one  and  the  same.     Each  human  mind, 
however,  can  perform  a  portion  of  the  task  which  has 
been  assigned  to  humanity,  and  yet  the  sum  total  of 
the  work  of  successive  generations, — though  a  beau- 
tiful exhibit  of  the  victories  which  can  be  gained  by 
indefatigable  labor, — will  present  many  glaring  in- 
accuracies and  gross  defects  that  shall  mar  the  sym- 
metry of  the  temple  of  scientific  knowledge  ; — here 
there  will  be  a  column  standing  obliquely  instead  of 
vertical, — a  capital  in  unharmonious  proportions, — 
and  there  a  portico  too  small  to  be  architecturally 
adapted  for  such  a  superstructure, — here  a  moulding 
or  a  carving  executed  in  too  much  haste  to  bring  out 
clearly  the  idea  of  the  designer,  and  there  a  spire  or 
turret  misplaced  ; — and  yet,  with  all  its  faults  when 
examined  by  the  Omniscient  eye  of  the  Architect  of 
the  universe,  presenting  itself  to  our  eyes  like  some 
old  Gothic  cathedral,  where  pointed  window   and 
tower  and  turret  and  spire  directed  heavenwards 
seem  to  lead  one's  thoughts  in  the  same  direction, 
when  standing  in  dreamy  admiration  at  the  base  of 
the  sacred  structure. 

To  assist  in  the  accumulation  of  the  material, 
wherewith  this  building  is  being  erected,  is  one  of  the 
longings  of  the  mind  ; — in  the  works  of  the  visible 
creation  it  finds  attractions  in  -  proportion  as  the 
scientific  principles  which  pervade  the  whole  become 
clear.  It  can  here  use  its  command  over  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  which  is  good,  so  as  to  counteract  the 
physical  penalties  appertaining  to  that  which  is  evil. 
Inquiry  can  be  indulged  and  nature  interrogated 
from  the  first  blush  which  tinges  the  cheek  of  Aurora 
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as  the  god  of  day  peers  over  the  eastern  horizon, 
until  when  with  floods  of  light  and  gorgeous  drapery 
he  encouches  himself  behind  the  western  hills.    Nor 

need  man  stop  there.  The  sable  mantle  of  night  does 
not  check  the  progress  of  inquiry  and  investigation. 
The  student  may  strive  faithfully  and  lovingly  to  en- 
gratiate  himself  into  the  favor  of  science,  knowing 
that  his  reward  is  sure,  although  many  days  or  even 
months  of  toil  shall  pass  away  before  the  victory  shall 
be  won.  No  season  is  unfitted  for  his  pursuits. 
Even  the  chilling  snows  of  winter,  its  ice-bound  riv- 
ers, wild  stormy  blasts  of  wind,  and  lifeless  vegeta- 
tion, arc  all  attractive,  because  they  are  the  results 
of  unerring  laws,  the  enunciation  of  which  is  the  pe- 
culiar province  of  science.  When  the  genial  ray 
the  sun  bring  on  bright,  smiling  Spring,  warm-heart- 
ed, affectionate  womanly  Summer,  or  matronly  Au- 
tumn, man's  powers  are  still  more  taxed  to  admire 
these  three  daua'nters  of  the  vear  with  their  manifold 
combinations  of  the  beautiful. 

Whatever  complaint  can  be  brought,  against  oth- 
er branches  of  study,  on  the  score  of  variety  for  in- 
teresting minds  fond  of  noveltv,  it  is  evident  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  brought  against  science. 
Every  day  its  students  are  allowed  to  raise  the  veil 
somewhat  higher  than  their  predecessors,  and  to  see 
a  little  more  of  the  charming  and  attractive  myste- 
ries which  are  enshrouded  by  it.  Although  the  por- 
tion revealed  is  small,  still  we  dare  not  complain;  for 
what  is  seen  and  understood  is  so  much  brighter 
than  the  cheerless  view  without,  that  we  shudder  to 
think  of  the  veil  of  ignorance  being  again  dropped, 
and  each  one,  active  in  his  sphere,  labors  to  raise  it 
higher  and  higher,  nay  ! — if  the  thing  were  possible 
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— to  tear  it  down,  so  that  there  might  he  no  means 
of  concealing  what  is  so  lovely  and  attractive. 

Like  the  fair  maiden,  in  whom  her  lover,  each 
day,  finds  some  new  object  for  his  admiration ;  at  first, 
the  rosy  cheek,  the  dark  lustrous  eye,  the  symmet- 
rical form,  the  graceful  walk, — then,  the  bewitching 
sweetness  of  her  womanly  eloquence,  and  the  joy- 
ous warblings  of  her  voice  in  merry  song, — then, 
the  modesty  of  manner,  the  gentleness  of  disposition, 
the  chasteness  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  enraptur- 
ing loveliness  of  soul, — he  knows  not  which  to  ad- 
mire most,  but  submissively  throws  himself  at  her 
feet  and  owns  his  most  ardent  and  devoted  love  :  so 
Science  becomes  each  day  more  charming  to  her  de- 
votee,— each  point  of  view  presents  the  beauteous 
charms  with  which  her  fair  form  is  invested  more 
impressively  to  his  mind,  and  her  lover  finds  him- 
self a  ready,  willing  and  submissive  follower. 

Science  also  opens  the  way  for  the  cultivation  of 
Philosophy  and  Poetry.  It  furnishes  the  former 
those  facts,  from  which  Induction  selects  the  prevail- 
ing spirit, — the  generality  that  pervades  them — and 
shaping  it  into  a  finished  and  perfected  form,  thus 
rounds  off  our  knowledge  with  the  symmetry  of  truth. 
Indeed  the  two  are  as  handmaidens  in  the  train  of 
Truth  ;  twin  stars  with  such  combined  brilliancy  that 
it  is  impossible  accurately  to  tell  where  the  light  of 
the  one  begins  or  that  of  the  other  ends,  but  each, 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  blending  with  the  other, 
contributes  to  the  formation  of  a  pure  dazzling  light, 
which  shall  increase  in  brilliancy  until  the  end  of 
time. 

When  Polytheism  had  begun  to  run  riot  with  the 
religious  feelings  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  find  that 
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their  meagre  glimpses  at  science  induced  the  philos- 
ophers to  investigate  the  nature  of  its  principles,  and 
from  these  slight  buddings  of  knowledge  they  form- 
ed a  number  of  deities,  each  one  of  whom  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  impersonation  of  a  power  of  nature. 
The  modern  philosopher  needs  no  such  refuge.  The 
nature  of  these  powers  is  becoming  better  known  and 
their  laws  more  thoroughly  understood.  He  can  rise, 
from  their  contemplation,  to  the  sublimest  heights  of 
reasoning  as  to  "  man's  first  disobedience  and  the 
fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree,  which  brought  death  in- 
to the  world  and  all  our  wo."  The  mere  barren 
narrative  of  science,  stripped  of  its  tendency  to  ex- 
cite philosophical  reasoning  and  continued  reflection 
on  the  origin  of  all  its  laws,  can  only  please  those 
whose  blind  adherence  to  pure  materialism  makes 
them  fit  every  thing  to  their  procrustean  bed,  but 
with  the  true  thinker  a  vitality  of  thought  will  be 
excited  that  shall  urge  him  onwards  to  the  deepest 
and  most  satisfactory  solutions  of  the  physical  prob- 
lem which  has  been  mysteriously  conjoined  with  his 
spiritual  existence. 

But  what  influence  has  Science  on  Poetry  ?  Have 
they  not  been  also  intertwined  as  far  back  as  man's 
earliest  knowledge  of  the  former?  Have  not,  in 
many  instances,  the  very  impersonations,  which 
Poetry  has  adopted  to  represent  the  forces  of  nature, 
been  shown  by  Science  afterwards  to  dimly  adum- 
brate the  true  laws  which  govern  them  ?  When 
the  advance  of  knowledge  has  placed  us  in  a  position 
to  examine  these  laws,  and  to  understand  the  phe- 
nomena produced  by  them,  has  not  Poetry  seized  the 
later  reading  of  nature's  book,  given  her  by  Science, 
and,  clad  with  a  more  glorious  and  bedazzling  garb 
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of  trope  and  figure,  has  she  not  become  all  the  more 
attractive  to  the  world?  When  in  ignorance,  all 
forces  were  deified,  how  could  the  idea  of  many  gods, 
each  ruling  over  his  own  speciality  and  fighting  with 
deadliest  hate  against  his  peers,  compare  in  sublimi- 
ty with  that  which  arises  from  a  consideration  of 
Science,  under  the  reverential  influence  of  true  reli- 
gion. Do  not  Religion  and  Science  necessarily  in- 
vest each  other  with  a  peculiar  sublimity,  when  each 
shows,  independent  of  the  other,  that  there  exists 
but  one  God,  consistent  and  true, — the  controller  of 
nature  and  its  forces,  and  that  the  laws  of  nature  itself 
are  as  fixed  and  unchangeable  as  the  fiat  of  such  an 
existence  could  make  them  ?  Were  the  trivial  and 
even  contemptible  causes  given  for  continued  wars 
between  the  fabled  deities  of  the  worst  days  of  Pagan- 
ism, half  so  incitive  to  poetic  feelings  as  the  contem- 
plation of  a  thunder-storm  under  the  guidance  of 
modern  Science, — no  longer  to  be  viewed  as  the  evi- 
dence of  angry  and  warring  deities,  but  as  the  result 
of  laws  which  may  be  comprehended  by  the  school 
boy  and  yet  are  prolific  in  scenes  that  may  make  the 
stoutest  tremble,  if  not  assured  that  he  is  under  the 
protection  of  One,  who 

"  Plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea 
And  rides  upon  the  storm." 

Does  not  Science  even  enable  us  to  appreciate  the 
sublimity  of  the  Poetry  which  breathes  in  every  word 
of  such  grand  descriptions  of  a  storm,  written  by  the 
Hebrew  poet  in  his  hour  of  inspiration,  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the  water  ; 
the  God  of  glory  thundereth ;  the  Lord  is  upon  many 
waters ;  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  powerful ;  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  is  full  of  majesty.     He  maketh  light- 
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nines  with  rain,     lie  destroyed  their  vines  with  hail. 
He  smote  with  hail  in  all  the  labors  of  the  harvest. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedai  .  the 

Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon." 

But  waiving  additional  interrogatories,  let  us  ex- 
amine for  a  moment,  a  few  instances  of  the  draughts 
that  Poetry  can  and  does  imbibe  from  the  fount  of 
Scienc^,  and,  as  I  take  it,  there  will  Ije  little  difficul- 
ty in  readily  perceiving  their  value  !  Hunt  has  well 
said,  on  this  subject — "  The  sylph  moistening  a  lilly 
is  a  sweet  dream ;  but  the  thoughts  which  rise  when 
we  first  learn  that  its  broad  and  beautiful  dark-green 
leaves,  and  its  pure  and  delicate  flavor,  arc  the  re- 
sults of  the  alchemy  which  changes  gross  particles  of 
matter  into  symmetric  forms, — are,  after  our  incre- 
dulity has  passed  away,  of  an  exalting  character." 
And  the  true  poet  of  the  present  day  rejects  the  old 
similes  and  personifications  of  classic  periods  and 
employs  those  which  Science  furnishes,  since  they 
are  more  suited  to  the  poetic  feeling,  being  more 
beautiful  and  true.     He  comprehends  that, 

"  Theses  in  flowers  and  men  are  more  than  seeming ; 

Workings  are  they  of  the  self-same  powers, 
"Which  the  poet  in  no  idle  dreaming, 

Seeth  in  himself  and  in  the  flowers." 

As  the  true  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  Na- 
ture are  being  unfolded,  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the 
whole  is  more  appreciated  by  the  poet,  whose  exis- 
tence seems  to  depend  on  the  beautiful.  Science  ex- 
hibits the  harmonious  adaptation  of  the  various 
parts, — its  beauty  affords  him  a  new  view  of  nature 
which  is  real  and  true.  It  is  no  idle  dream  that  the 
beautiful  is  true.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  both 
morally  and  physically,  we  might  find  truth  in  the 
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moral  and  natural  world  associated  with  that  which 
is  its  antipode — glaring  falsehood. 

But  see  the  beauties  which  nature  exhibits  when 
Science  is  our  guide.  The  little  flower-bud  gradu- 
ally unfolds  its  charms  under  the  enticing  influences 
of  the  dew  and  the  sun  of  the  spring  morning ;  its 
bright  corolla  greets  the  orb  of  day,  with  an  array 
of  beauty  that  art  despairs  of  imitating,  and  ex- 
hales matchless  odors, — all  this  strikes  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  sympathetic  heart  of  the  poet,  which 
vibrates  in  unison  with  the  key-note  of  the  grand 
anthem  nature  is  hymning  forth  in  honor  of  its  Cre- 
ator. The  aged  trees  join  in  this  song  of  praise, — 
and  merry  birds  warble  their  sweet  accompaniment 
to  the  mighty  melody  ; — all  material  creation,  with 
its  Maker's  greatness — mysterious  yet  not  all-incom- 
prehensible— clearly  impressed  on  its  surface,  swells 
the  chorus,,  while  the  cataract,  with  its  thundering 
roar,  produces  the  full  and  sonorous  bass. 

W  nat  similes,  borrowed  from  mythology  with  re- 
gard to  the  source  and  nature  of  Light,  can  compare 
in  grandeur  with  the  truths,  which  modern  Science 
has  furnished  poetry  ?  The  time  required  for  the 
passage  of  light  from  one  fixed  star  to  another  is  so 
great,  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  are  ne- 
cessary, in  some  cases,  for  its  passage.  If  it  were 
possible  to  command  instruments  of  power  sufficient 
to  see  objects  on  such  stars,  the  mind  may  well  won- 
der at  the  striking  effects  that  could  be  thus  produ- 
ced. The  wonders  of  jiast  centuries  in  such  sj)heres, 
would  be  the  living  deeds  of  the  present  time  with 
us  ;  and  could  an  inhabitant  of  a  distant  sphere  look 
through  such  instruments  at  the  Earth,  the  incidents 
of  our  present  history  would  be  discerned  in  the  far 
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distant  future  of  his  abode.  An  anonymous  writer 
suggests  that  Luther  at  the  council  of  Worms  could 
be  seen  if  we  were  located  on  one  of  the  fixed  stars, 
where  three  hundred  years  is  required  for  the  pas- 
sage of  light  to  the  earth  ;  and  "  to  the  view  of  an 
observer  from,  another  fixed  star,  our  Saviour  ap- 
pears rum  upon  earth  performing  his  miracles  and 
ascending  into  heaven."  "  The  universe  incloses  the 
pictures  of  the  past,  like  an  indestructible  and  incor- 
ruptible record  containing  the  purest  and  clearest 
truth.  *  *  *  The  pictures  of  every  occurrence 
propagate  themselves  into  the  distant  ether,  upon 
the  wings  of  the  ray  of  light ;  and,  although  they  be- 
come weaker  and  smaller,  yet  in  immeasurable  dis- 
tance they  still  have  color  and  form ;  and  as  every 
thing  possessing  color  and  form  is  visible,  so  must 
these  pictures  also  be  said  to  be  visible,  however  im- 
possible it  may  be  for  the  human  eye  to  perceive  it 
with  the  hitherto  discovered  optical  apparatus." 
What  a  world  of  wonders  in  this  dream ,  nay,  let  us 
call  it,  this  reality  of  Science  ;  and  poets  must  ex- 
haust language  in  vain  efforts  to  portray  it  for  the 
contemplation  of  man ! 

But  are  there  no  poetic  realities  to  be  found,  when 
we  look  at  the  machines  art  has  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  advanced  by  Science  ? 
Has  not  even  the  steam-engine,  with  its  smoke-be- 
grimmed  chimney,  its  roaring  furnace,  its  regular 
monotonous  puff  of  steam,  and  its  continued  rising 
and  falling  of  piston  rods, — has  it  not  a  spirit  capable 
of  evoking  poetical  expressions  from  the  lover  of  the 
beautiful  ?  Does  it  not  speak  of  might,  unequalled 
by  that  of  any  other  mechanical  agency,  conjoined 
with  gentleness  ? — and  exhibit  a  fit  emblem  of  an 
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age  which  is  fast  hurling  superstition  back  to  that 
oblivion,  in  whose  dark  waters  it  should  find  its 
home  ?  Is  it  not  a  better  representation  of  strength 
and  energy  than  the  old  conception  of  the  Titans  ? 

If  Science  be  as  already  described,  and  these,  the 
attractions  with  which  she  surrounds  herself,  what  is 
the  nature  of  her  mission  to  man  ?  Has  she  any  spe- 
cial mission  assigned  her  ?  If  she  has  to  do  with 
the  leading  truths  that  underlie  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  she  must  certainly  be  specially  interested  in, 
what  has  been  called,  "  the  plastic  expression  of  the 
divine  creation,"  and  her  mission  must  be  something 
greater,  more  extensive,  more  comprehensive  than 
that  which  is  ordinarily  recognized  when  she  is  con- 
sidered simply  as  the  fosterer  of  the  useful  arts. 
She  has  a  duty  to  perform,  that  is  not  limited  to  a 
provision  for  man's  physical  wants,  but  which  in- 
cludes ministrations  to  his  mental  and  even  moral 
nature.  Her  laws  point  out,  with  exactness,  the  ne- 
cessary existence  of  only  One  Lawgiver,  whose  infin- 
ite knowledge  and  power  enabled  him  to  frame  them 
free  from  the  clashing  contradictions,  with  which 
human  laws  ever  abound.  They  show  that,  since 
the  human  mind  pants  after  a  full  acquaintance  with 
their  action,  and  only  attains,  at  most,  to  a  glimpse 
of  their  beauty,  there  must  be  a  condition  hereafter 
in  which  it  shall  embrace  a  fuller  and  more  satisfac- 
tory view  of  the  whole.  And,  indeed,  as  the  blessed 
Apostle,  the  philosophic  Paul,  so  beautifully  sug- 
gested in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  they  adum- 
brate the  resurrection  of  the  body,  after  this  life  of 
toil  and  sorrow,  in  that  they  show  the  plant  repro- 
duced from  the  seed  in  its  own  specific  form,  after 
the  original  has  undergone  decay  and  death,  and  the 
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seed  itself  is  not  quickened  to  life  except  it  die.     A 
knowledge  of  the  greatness  of  the  Deity  is  not  only 
furnished,  but  His  goodness  is  set  forth  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  means  contrived  for  supplying  the  animal 
creation  with  proper  sustenance  to  sustain  its  mem- 
bers in  their  daily  duties.     A  great  man  once  said, 
"  the  undevout  astronomer  is  mad."'     AVe  may  . 
further,  and  claim  madness  as  the  only  excuse  for 
want  of  true  devotion  in  the  case  of  any  man  of 
Science.     "  True  natural  philosophy  conducts  to  God, 
and  contempt  of  nature  from  Him.     A  spirit  striving 
against  new  discoveries  in  nature,  from  its  slavish 
attachment  to  the  letter  of  the  past,     :;:     :::     *     * 
such  a  spirit  leads  directly,  through  the  darkening 
of  the  unintellectual  eye,  from  God  to  the  idols  of 
superstition,  that  is,  to  heathenism."* 

The  mission  of  Science  is  to  act  as  an  aid  to  man 
in  solving  the  physical  problem,  which  is  connected 
with  his  relations  to  the  world,  and  as  an  assistant 
to  religion  by  substantiating  and  confirming  the 
great  truths  that  are  embodied  in  the  revealed  word. 

We  have  seen  how  man  is  allowed  by  Science  to 
enter,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  arcana  of  Nature, 
She  answers  as  the  clue  which  will  guide  him 
through  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  superstition  and 
ignorance  into  the  broad  light  of  day.  If  this  clue 
be  held  in  firm  grasp,  never  relinquished  for  a  mo- 
ment, his  course  will  be  inevitably  towards  the  light : 
but,  if  lost,  he  wanders  through  the  mazes  of  base- 
less speculation  and  becomes  involved  in  wondrous 
darkness. 

The  utilitarian  value  of  scientific  research  is  by  no 


*  Ennemoser'a  Hist,  of  Magic,  11,  16. 
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means  the  prominent  idea  in  the  accomplishment  of 
its  mission.  The  former  is  an  incidental  advantage 
springing  up  by  the  way  side.  The  practical  results 
of  Science  in  this  way  furnish  material  with  which 
the  wants  of  the  animal  body  can  be  supplied.  If 
the  mind,  however,  rests  content  with  such  results, 
it  has  failed  to  comprehend  the  true  end  and  design 
of  Science.  It  is  true  that  we  have  just  shown  that 
it  is  often  attractive  to  man  on  account  of  such  utili- 
tarian results,  but  these  are,  by  no  means,  the  real 
attractions  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  attention.  The 
physical  problem  includes  something  infinitely  great- 
er than  the  mere  satisfaction  of  animal  wants, — 
something  more  worthy  of  the  student's  profound 
veneration  and  deepest  study.  Its  investigation 
must  be  carried  on  with  a  child-like  faith  in  the 
truths  of  religion, — with  a  firm  belief  in  the  perfect 
accordance  of  the  Laws  of  God,  as  operating  by  ma- 
terial means,  and  as  laid  down  in  the  Revealed 
Word.  Such  investigation  will  enable  the  student 
to  appreciate  the  mission  of  Science  in  its  widest  and 
most  catholic  sense. 

Pliilosoplria  obiter  libata  abdueit  a  Deo,  penitus 
hausta  reducit  ad  eundem.  The  present  period  in  the 
history  of  Science  abounds  with  instances  illustra- 
tive of  this  idea ;  and  the  history  of  each  particular 
Science  exhibits  its  truth.  Whenever  separate 
truths  are  caught  up  by  minds  not  able  to  discuss 
them,  they  are  subject  to  false  and  illogical  combi- 
nations, which  result  in  the  assumption  of  unsound 
premises.  Should  the  latter  be  taken  as  the  basis 
of  syllogistic  reasoning,  nothing  but  ridiculous  and 
false  conclusions  will  be  the  result.  Conclusions, 
obtained  by  such  means,  in  the  beginning  of  invest!- 
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gations,  have  often  attacked  the  very  foundations  of 
our  belief  in  Religion,  Revelation  and,  sometimes, 
alas!  in  the  very  existence  of  God  himself.  Reli- 
gious men  have  recoiled  with  the  holiest  horror  from 
such  attacks, — have  shuddered  to  think  that  the  blest 
foundations,  on  which  they  had  raised  all  their  hopes 
for  the  future,  should  be  thus  rudely  unsettled,  and 
that  the  very  corner-stone  should  be  removed  from 
the  structure  of  their  faith  so  as  to  throw  it  prostrate 
on  the  ground.  Religious  fanaticism  then,  as  ever, 
blind  to  the  true  nature  of  causes,  has  branded 
Science  as  opposed  to  Christianity  and  infidel  in  its 
character, — as  a  something  that  might  do  very  well 
for  supplying  one  with  the  necessities  of  life,  but 
which  must  be  treated  as  the  malefactor  who  has 
been  doomed  by  the  Law  to  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State,  being  at  the  same  time  enshackled  and 
enfettered  by  heavy  irons  so  as  to  prevent  him  doing- 
mischief  to  its  citizens .  But  the  prudent  and  thought- 
ful have  doubted  whether,  after  all  this  excitement, 
the  conflict  between  Science  and  Religion  might  not 
be  more  apparent  than  real.  If  investigations,  how- 
ever, are  merely  made  into  the  legitimacy  of  conclu- 
sions as  seqidturs  from  such  premises,  but  little  pro- 
gress is  effected  towards  removing  the  seeming  op- 
position. The  premises  must  be  examined  and  care- 
fully tested  with  regard  to  their  claims  as  stable,  well- 
tried  truths.  When  such  labor  is  undertaken  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  genuine  thirst  for  knowledge,  error 
after  error  will  be  revealed,  and  the  true  relations  of 
the  facts,  from  which  the  premises  have  been  con- 
structed, will  be  understood.  Truths  shall  thus  be 
obtained,  which  will  unfold  or  develope  themselves 
into  systems,  that,  instead  of  contradicting  Religion, 
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will  stand  by  it  on  the  battle-field  of  this  earth,  clad 
in  the  panoply  of  war  and  eager  to  do  battle  in  its 
cause.  If  the  infancy  of  a  Science  is  apparently  hos- 
tile to  Religion, — this  must  be  ascribed  to  our  igno- 
rance of  its  principles.  Further  knowledge  will 
show  us  where  the  error  lies  and  will  demonstrate 
the  perfect  accordance  of  the  two,  Science  and  Reli- 
gion. 

Geology,  when  first  introduced,  met  with  the  cool- 
est reception  on  the  part  of  the  Christian.  There 
was  such  apparent  contradiction  between  the  state- 
ments of  Geology  and  those  of  the  sacred  historian 
Moses,  that  the  believer,  clinging  with  great  affection 
to  the  Revealed  Word,  hurled  aside  the  Science  as 
a  delusion,  and  the  geologist  stood  ready  to  sacrifice 
even  his  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  sacred  narrative, 
rather  than  give  up  what  seemed  so  clearly  demon- 
strated to  his  mind.  In  the  progress,  however,  of 
geological  investigation  and  of  scriptural  exegesis,  it 
was  found  that  this  contradiction  was  only  apparent, 
and  thus  huge  stumbling  blocks  were  removed  from 
the  path  of  the  student.  The  clear  light  of  Truth 
began  to  beam  brightly  on  his  labors.  Instead  of  an 
opponent,  Geology  changed  her  position  and  she  is 
now  to  be  found  foremost  among  those  sciences  which 
are  executing  their  great  mission  in  substantiating 
and  confirming  the  great  truths  which  are  embodied  in 
the  revealed  word.  No  longer  does  she  stray  from  the 
paths  of  devotion,  but  returns,  in  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  the  learned  Cardinal  Wiseman,*  "no  long- 
er as  she  first  went  forth,  a  willful,  dreamy,  empty- 
handed  child,  but  with  a  matronly  dignity  and  a 
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priest-like  step,  and  a  bosom  full  of  well-earned  gifts 
to  pile  upon  its  sacred  hearth." 

In  the  progress  of  some  of  the  sciences,  a  similar 
anti-religious  position  may  be  assumed,  which,  be- 
ing seized  by  the  artful  and  sophistic,  is  used  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  latitudinarian  views  that  eventuate 
in  the  baldest  infidelity.  The  deliverer  always  comes . 
Science  is  too  jealous  of  her  own  integrity  and  puri- 
ty of  purpose,  to  suifer  herself  to  rest  under  imputa- 
tions of  being  forgetful  of  such  high  duties  as  rever- 
ence to  religion.  She  raises  up  one  of  her  sons, 
whom  she  supplies  with  proper  weapons  to  extermi- 
nate the  traitors  in  her  camp.  Whence  he  shall 
come  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference;  it  may  be 
from  the  upper  walks  of  life,  but  most  likely  from 
the  humblest  station,  even  from  the  quarry,  as  a 
Hugh  Miller  of  Cromarty,  a  gallant  knight  to  do 
battle  for  Science  in  her  glorious  mission  on  earth. 
By  such  means  she  strips  infidelity  of  the  robes  it 
has  stolen  from  her  own  abode,  and  leaves  it  expos- 
ed in  its  true  and  naked  deformity  to  the  world. 

"  The  feeble  sea-birds,  blinded  in  the  storms, 
On  some  tall  light-house  dash  their  little  forms, 
And  the  rude  granite  scatters  for  their  pains 
Those  small  deposits  that  were  meant  for  brains. 
Yet  the  proud  fabric,  in  the  morning's  sun, 
Stands  all  unconscious  of  the  mischief  done  ; 
Still  the  red  beacon  pours  its  evening  rays 
For  the  lost  pilot  with  as  full  a  blaze, 
Nay,  shines,  all  radiance,  o'er  the  scattered  fleet 
Of  gulls  and  boobies  brainless  at  its  feet. 

I  tell  their  fate,  though  courtesy  disclaims 
To  call  our  hind  by  such  ungentle  names  ; 
Yet,  if  your  rashness  bids  you  vainly  dare, 
Think  of  their  doom,  ye  simple,  and  beware."* 

The  mission  of  Science  will  now  be  granted,  we 


*  Holme's  Stability  of  Science. 
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trust,  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  elicit  our  high- 
est admiration.  But  how  does  it,  in  any  way,  sub- 
stantiate or  confirm  the  truths  of  Revelation  ?  This 
is  a  query  relevant  to  our  discussion.  Arc  not  these 
truths  to  be  received  because  they  are  of  divine  ori- 
gin, and  because  we  have  internal  assurance  as 
proof  of  their  authenticity  ?  While  replying  affirm- 
atively to  this  interrogatory,  we  can  also  say  that 
truth  will  never  contradict  itself, — that  it  must  be 
perfect  in  all  its  minutiae, — harmonious  and  sys- 
tematic in  all  its  parts,  and  if  a  contradiction 
could  be  found  even  in  the  smallest  particular  it 
would  be  an  argument  cogent  and  all  powerful 
against  the  whole.  Consistency  must  be  exhibited 
by  truth  under  whatever  garb  we  find  it,  and  hence 
we  have  the  right  to  expect  that  all  the  references  in 
Revelation  to  physical  matters  should  be  fully  con- 
firmed and  substantiated  by  the  various  departments 
of  Science.  And  we  may  enter  upon  the  most  search- 
ing comparison  of  the  two,  and  if,  at  first  glance,  ap- 
parent contradictions  present  themselves,  these  must 
not  induce  us  either  to  reject  the  one  or  the  other. 
Efforts  then  must  be  redoubled  to  acquire  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  the  apparent  contradiction.  The  dross, 
which  has  been  mixed  with  the  pure  gold  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ignorance  or  wickedness  of  the  refiner, 
must  be  removed,  and  when  the  assay  is  completed 
there  will  be  obtained  the  noble  metal  freed  from 
all  impurities,  which  will  exhibit  the  utmost  uniform- 
ity of  properties  with  the  gold  that  is  found  in  the 
revealed  word.  It  is  a  want  of  thorough  scientific 
knowledge  that  makes  the  skeptic. 

The  religious  subjects,  which  can  be  elucidated  and 
substantiated  by  Science,  are  neither  few  nor  unim- 
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portant  in  their  character.  The  range  is  quite  ex- 
tensive,— from  the  formation  of  the  earth  itself,  the 
wonderful  account  of  a  deluge  which  involved  the 
land  and  all  its  inhabitants,  the  dispersion  of  the  na- 
tions, the  destruction  of  the  wicked  cities  of  the  plain, 
the  interesting  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  favored 
nation, — the  varied  descriptions  of  climate  and  coun- 
try and  productions,  and  manners  and  customs — 
even  to  the  physical  causes  of  His  death,  in  whom 
all  Science  and  knowledge  are  united,  and  where 
they  find  their  grandest  apotheosis.  The  most  posi- 
tive confirmation  of  all  these  is  afforded  from  the 
storehouse  of  Science. 

Scriptural  exegesis  itself  has  been  greatly  aided 
by  the  interpretations  of  Science.  We  need  only 
refer  to  the  beautiful  explanation  given  by  the  Eng- 
lish Chemist  of  the  passage,  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  ;  for  in  so  do- 
ing thou  shall  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head." 
This  has  been  often  quoted  to  show  how  refined  a 
species  of  revenge  can  be  obtained  by  returning  good 
for  evil,  as  though  the  Scriptures  really  advised  such 
a  plan  as  a  most  excellent  mode  of  retaliation  to- 
wards an  enemy.  But  Chemistry  teaches  us,*  that 
this  is  a  "  beautiful  metaphor,  taken  from  the  ob- 
servance of  the  ancient  practice  of  smelting  ores  with 
carbonaceous  fuel,  and  meaning,  to  soften  and  sub- 
due the  enemy  by  kindness,  as  metals  are  melted 
and  reduced  by  fire." 

Again,  the  statements  presented  in  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  Creation,  are  confirmed  and  substantia- 
ted by  such  evidence  as  this  :  geological  truths  im- 
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pressed  in  lithographs  which  have  withstood  the 
wearing  effects  of  time, — strata  filled  with  priceless 
treasures  to  the  zealous  naturalist, — the  bodies  or 
impressions  of  the  bodies  of  living  beings  that  have 
been  locked  up  for  centuries  since  their  death  in  the 
rocky  embrace  of  the  earth, — lofty  mountains  pierc- 
ing the  heavens  with  their  cloud-capped  summits 
and  deep  valleys  shut  out  from  the  light  of  the  sun, 
— beds  of  coal  disentombed  after  an  interment  of  a 
thousand  years.  A  love  of  Truth  has  induced  the 
scientific  man  to  investigate  the  nature  of  each  sep- 
arately, without  reference  to  any  supposed  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  Scripture  record.  But 
Science,  true  to  its  mission,  has  gradually  made 
known  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  these  subjects, 
and  then  has  exhibited  their  importance  as  proof 
most  irrefragable  of  the  statements  of  Revelation. 
Many  of  her  votaries  have  been  led  to  such  conclu- 
sions, although  their  studies  had  been  directed  to- 
wards the  disproving  of  Revelation. 

And  now  again  when  a  blow  is  aimed  at  the  truths 
of  religion,  by  the  announcement  that  the  varied 
forms  of  organic  matter  have  been  produced  through 
the  agency  of  a  principle  or  law  of  development, — 
thus  doing  away  with  the  idea  of  the  necessary  su- 
perintendence of  the  Deity, — when  experiments, 
badly  conceived  and  carelessly  made,  are  brought 
forward  as  affording  presumptive  proof  of  the  nature 
of  the  first  generation  of  living  beings,— (I  refer  to 
the  experiments  of  the  late  Mr.  Crosse  of  England, 
who  alleged  that  he  obtained,  by  exposing  pulverized 
flints  for  a  long  time  to  the  action  of  Electricity,  a 
small  insect,  and  thence  concluded  that  he  had  de- 
tected the  mode  by  which  the  germs  of  organic  life, 
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although  themselves  inorganic,  were  quickened  into 
life  and  being,  and  these  afterwards  by  a  series  of 
gradual  developments  were  elevated  in  the  scale  of 
being  until  the  complete  development  was  reached 
in  the  formation  of  man  himself:) — even  here  Science 
has  come  forth  and  demonstrated  the  ridiculous 
character  of  the  deductions  made  from  experiments, 
the  results  of  which  could  be  explained  in  many 
other  ways,  and  hurling  aside  such  rash  and  ill- 
formed  conclusions,  has  given  strength  to  the  idea 
— obtained  from  Revelation — that  there  is  no  pro- 
ductive force  in  existence  that  can  evoke  life  from 
inanimate  matter,  save  "  the  Spirit  of  God  which 
first  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 

Have  we  not  the  right  to  expect,  in  view  of  these 
facts  in  the  past  history  of  Science,  that  any  apparent 
anti-religious  character  it  may  possess,  will  always 
be  removed  as  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  becomes 
more  complete  and  thorough  ?  The  young  science 
of  Ethnology,  which  is  now  loud  in  assertions  that 
appear  to  strike  at  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account 
of  creation,  as  it  grows  up  to  the  stature  of  manhood 
must  show  that  it  is  also  true  to  the  mission  of 
Science,  and  bring  confirmation  to  the  scriptural  ac- 
count, rather  than  be  recreant  to  this  mission  as  at 
the  present  time,  by  leading  the  human  mind  off 
into  disquisitions,  which,  although  resulting  in  legit- 
imate conclusions,  yet  possess  premises  that  are  most 
loose  and  unscientific.  With  an  abiding  confidence 
in  the  nature  of  the  mission  of  Science,  religion  may, 
here  as  elsewhere,  fear  nothing  when  Ethnology  is 
better  understood  by  its  cultivators. 

The  whole  biblical  history  has  been  confirmed  with 
wonderful  exactness  by  the  sciences  which  take  spe- 
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cial  cognizance  of  the  natural  history  of  countries,  in 
which  its  personages  have  lived  and  died.  The  zeal- 
ous labors  of  a  gallant  officer  of  the  American  Navy 
have  demonstrated  how  true,  even  to  the  very  letter, 
was  the  devastation  alleged  to  have  been  produced 
when  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  destroyed  for  their 
wickedness.  An  indefatigable  English  traveller  has 
disentombed  from  Nineveh  the  strongest  corrobora- 
tions of  its  past  history, — and  has  even  detected  such 
records  on  its  monuments  as  have  fully  sustained  the 
account  of  the  miracle  which  was  performed  in  the 
case  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  The  records  of  Geology 
bear  signal  testimony,  not  only  to  the  mighty  revo- 
lutions which  must  have  taken  place  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  earth,  but  also  to  others  produced  by  a 
flood  of  waters  which  fully  substantiate  the  deluge  of 
Noah. 

When  German  skepticism  attacked  the  account  of  the 
crucifixion  and  death  of  Christ,  German  science  came 
forth  and  showed  how  true  it  must  be,  from  the  very 
physical  circumstances  connected  with  the  crucifix- 
ion as  narrated  by  the  Evangelists,  and  as  compared 
with  other  cases  on  record  and  the  facts  of  Physiolo- 
gy. Science,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  fights 
her  own  battles,  with  deep  devotion  to  her  mission, 
and,  with  a  widely  unfurled  banner,  bearing  the  in- 
scription, "  Let  there  be  light,"  goes  forth  conquer- 
ing all  error,  breaking  up  the  resting  places  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  bringing  light  to  dark  places, 
and  adding  fuel  to  those  flames  which  are  burn- 
ing with  such  pure  lustre  and  brilliance  on  the  altar 
of  Religion.  Her  mission  must  thus  eventuate,  in 
the  presentation  of  a  higher  and  truer  appreciation 
of  the  physical  problem  to  every  human  mind, — -and 
in  a  preparation,  with  all  due  reverence  be  it  said , 
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for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  spiritual  prob- 
lem, which  it  is  man's  duty  to  solve  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Religion's  laws. 

We  can  honor  this  mission  by  lovingly  cultivating 
Science, — each,  in  his  own  sphere,  adding  something 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  By  means  of  ex- 
periment those  principles,  which  are  propounded  for 
our  credence  can  be  tested, — the  experimentation 
being  effected  either  by  the  mechanical  appliances 
which  art  has  furnished,  or  by  that  mental  alchemy 
which  can  extract  pure  gold  from  any  possible  alloy. 
Thus  we  shall  not  dishonor  Science,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  principles  wrested  from  their  true  uses  and 
warped  by  our  own  mental  obliquity,  but  place  her 
in  the  proud  position  of  being  the  hand-maiden  of 
Religion. 

Good  and  true  men  must  learn  to  bear  with  her, 
when  distortions  of  her  principles  are  flaunted  be- 
fore them  as  truths.  They  must  learn  not  to  reject 
truth,  because  of  the  errors,  with  which  she  is  envel- 
oped by  man's  own  inventions ;  but  rather  learn  how 
the  coverings  thus  employed  can  be  torn  off  and  the 
true  nature  of  the  figure  exhibited.  Let  them  exer- 
cise an  honest  faith  in  her  own  ability  to  throw  off 
excrescences  and  morbid  growths,  and  to  put  on  a 
healthy  vital  action,  even  in  those  parts  where  dis- 
ease seems  most  to  cripple  her  energies. 

When  truth  and  error  are  arrayed  against  each 
other,  the  issue  of  the  combat  can  be  predicted  with- 
out any  great  prophetic  skill.  It  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Law  which  was  established  when  this 
world  and  its  sister  spheres  were  planned  in  the  coun- 
cil-chambers of  eternity — the  Right  shall  ultimately 
conquer,  and  Truth  must  ever  be  victorious  over  the 
oppositions  and  assaults  of  Error. 
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The  contributions,  which  chemistry  lias  made,  during  the 
past  year,  for  the  elucidation  of  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
medical  man,  are  quite  numerous.  This  department  of  study 
presents  so  many  attractions  to  energetic  and  faithful  stu- 
dents, that,  with  each  year,  we  find  the  number  increasing, 
and  the  facts  they  accumulate  becoming  of  greater  interest 
to  the  physician.  It  is  true  that  we  are  not  able,  at  the 
present  time,  to  simplify  the  immense  mass  of  material  that 
has  been  collected  in  organic  chemistry,  yet  this  fact  should 
stimulate  the  student  to  renewed  exertion.  When  the  in- 
duction can  be  made  from  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  par- 
ticulars, we  have  the  right  to  believe  that  simple  laws  of 
combination  will  present  themselves,  and  that  the  mass, 
rudis  indigestaque  though  it  be,  to  a  great  extent,  at  present, 
will  arrange  itself  like  particles  of  some  beautiful  crystal  in 
exact  relation  to  certain  axes  and  assume  the  symmetric  out- 
line of  regular  geometric  forms — or  rather,  that  they  will 
show  themselves  to  be  parts  of  a  science,  not  only  concerned 


with  that  which  is  organic,  but  itself  an  organism,  in  which 
each  fact  bears  a  vital  relation  to  the  whole  series,  and  is 
meaningless  when  separated.  Such  a  belief  must  stimulate 
the  student  to  continued  exertion.  The  analogy  derived  from 
other  branches  of  science,  from  even  the  inorganic  portion 
of  chemistry  itself,  justifies  him  in  the  anticipation  that  all 
the  various  facts  connected  with  organic  chemistry,  will  be 
intelligible  when  the  real  character  of  the  simple  laws, 
which  underlie  them,  is  understood. 

In  looking  over  the  mass  of  material  which  the  journals 
have  furnished  us  during  the  last  year,  the  writer  despairs  of 
succeeding  in  presenting  even  a  summary  of  all  the  new 
facts  and  applications,  interesting  to  the  physician,  which 
have  been  announced  by  chemists.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  present  such  as  seem  to  have  special  practical  importance. 
These  have  been  grouped  under  four  heads  :  I.  Physiology 
and  Pathology.  II.  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  III. 
Toxicology.     IV.  Hygiene. 

I.  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

The  subject  of  the  so-called  glucogenic  function  of  the 
liver  has  been  brought  before  our  state  faculty  in  the  two 
last  reports  on  chemistry,  and  the  arguments  advanced  by 
Bernard  and  Lehmann  in  favor  of  the  theory,  with  those  of 
Figuier  and  Longet  against,  have  been  given  at  sufficient 
length.  It  may,  however,  be  not  uninteresting  to  state 
what  are  Bernard's  views  with  regard  to  the  uses  of  sugar 
in  the  animal  system.*  He  opposes  the  old  notion  that  its 
principal  use  is  for  the  support  of.  animal  temperature, 
which  is  developed  largely  by  the  destruction  of  the  sugar, 
and  holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  largest  amount  of  heat 
is  generated  during  its  formation  in  the  liver,  as  is  shown  by 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  hepatic  veins  being 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  body.  The 
main  use  of  sugar  in  the  animal  economy,  in  his  opinion, 

*  Med.-Cbir.  Eeview.  xix.  21. 


mis  to  be  as  an  essential  agent  in  the  development  of  or- 
ganic cells.  Hence  he  endeavors  to  prove  that,  at  the 
period,  when  this  development  is  proceeding  with  greatest 
activity,  during  the  uterine  existence  of  the  foetus,  sugar  is 
most  easily  to  be  detected.  His  results  have  been  collected 
by  a  reviewer  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  and  they 
may  be  condensed  as  follows  :  "1.  Both  the  muscular  and 
pulmonary  tissue  of  the  foetus,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
water,  give  up  considerable  quantities  of  lactic  acid,  while 
those  of  the  adult  furnish  alkaline  solutions.  In  the  former 
casey»the  acid  must  have  been  originated  from  the  presence 
of  sugar,  and  indeed  it  may  be  detected  in  those  tissues  by 
the  use  of  Trommer's  test.  This  remarkable  condition  re- 
mains, until  the  fifth  month  of  uterine  life  with  the  calf, 
when  it  begins  to  diminish;  and  wlien  the  muscular  elements 
are  formed,  then  its  production  absolutely  ceases.  2.  Not- 
withstanding its  easy  detection  in  the  tissues  just  men- 
tioned, not  a  particle  of  sugar  is  found  in  the  liver  or  any 
other  glandular  organ,  until  the  period  arrives  when  it  be- 
gins to  disappear  in  such  tissues,  and  then  it  begins  to  make 
its  appearance  in  the  liver.  3.  Until  the  fifth  month  of 
uterine  life,  the  sugar  resists  its  normal  metamorphosis  into 
lactic  acid,  but  permeates  the  system  in  the  blood  vessels, 
makes  its  way  into  the  urine;  and  the  urine,  accumulat- 
ing in  great  quantity,  fills  not  only  the  bladder,  but  the 
allantois,  which  communicates  with  it,  and  thus  the  allan- 
toic fluid  also  becomes  saccharine."  It  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  liquor  amnii.  4.  Bernard  also  claims,  that  "  its  pre- 
sence in  the  blood  prevents  the  infiltration  of  that  fluid  into 
the  tissues  and  promotes  the  circulation  generally,"  and  that 
in  consequence  of  a  species  of  viscous  fermentation  it  un- 
dergoes, the  liquor  amnii  acquires  its  peculiar  glutinous 
character. 

Now  we  know  that  there  is  produced  by  the  splitting 
up  of  an  atom  of  glucose  (C12  H12  O12)  two  atoms  of  lactic 
acid  (C,;  H6  O6) ;  and  the  advocates  of  Bernard's  theory 
hold   that,  as   this  process  takes  place    in    the   laboratory 
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upon  the  addition  of  some  decomposing  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance to  a  saccharine  solution — beim?  in  fact  established 
by  the  catalyzing  effects  of  molecular  changes — it  is  but  fair 
to  suppose  it  may  -also  result  from  such  molecular  changes 
as  take  place  during  the  formation  of  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds. But  if  we  look  at  the  many  theories  which  exist 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  catalysis,  and  consider  that  it 
is,  at  most,  but  a  word  employed  to  rid  the  puzzled  chemist 
of  the  difficulties  which  arise  concerning  certain  changes, 
we  shall  see  how  difficult  it  is  either  to  confirm  or  disprove 
any  such  theory.  The  whole  subject  of  the  changes  to 
which  sugar  is  liable  in  the  animal  system,  and  wherein  a 
sufficient  cause  exists  for  the  explanation  of  its  conversion 
into  lactic  acid,  still  seems  to  be  one  open  for  much  study 
before  we  can  arrive  at  undoubted  conclusions.  The  theory 
however  of  Dr.  Pavy,  just  given,  is  highly  ingenious,  and 
commends  itself  to  our  consideration  as  the  most  plausible 
yet  advanced  on  this  interesting  subject. 

M.  Baudrimont*  of  the  Ecole  de  Pharmacie  has  noted  the 
fact  that  in  a  case  of  diabetes,  of  six  years'  standing,  the 
amount  of  sugar  varied  from  30  grammes  in  the  litre,  down 
to  a  mere  trace,  depending  upon  the  period  of  the  day  when 
the  urine  was  voided,  and  that  the  largest  quantity  was  pre- 
sent a  few  hours  after  dinner,  but  that,  after  12^>r  14  hours 
had  elapsed,  only  a  slight  trace  could  be  detected  in  the 
urine.  Thinking  it  might  be  important  to  see  what  effect 
a  large  amount  of  sugar  taken  into  the  stomach  would  have 
on  the  amount  found  in  the  secretion,  he  commenced  taking 
large  quantities  of  syrup  daily — as  much  indeed  as  500 
grammes — near  S,000  grains  troy.  He  was  forced  to  relin- 
quish the  experiment,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
treme disgust  occasioned  by  the  use  of  so  large  an  amount 
of  sugar,  and  the  severe  pain  which  it  produced  in  the  lum- 
bar regions.  By  means  of  experiments  similar  to  this,  much 
may  be  obtained  that  will  elucidate  this  subject.     The  glu- 

*  Journ.  de  Chiin.  Med.  ii,  69. 


oogenic  function  of  the  liver  is  an  established  fact  now  in 
physiology,  but  the  laws  which  control  its  action  are  by  no 
means  perfectly7 understood,  and  years  of  patient,  toilsome 
investigation  will  be  required  before  a  theory,  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  embrace  all  the  phenomena  of  gluco- 
genesiS,  can  be  formed. 

The  subject  of  the  chemical  nature  and  properties  of  the 
fatty  matters  of  the  bile  has  been  re-examined  lately  by  M. 
Gobley.*  He  undertook  a  series  of  experiments  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  opinion  that  the  fatty  matter  of  the  bile  consists 
of  cholesterine  and  some  fat  acids  in  combination  with  soda. 
These  experiments  were  exceedingly  singular,  and  brought 
their  author  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fat  acids,  which  we 
obtain  from  the  bile,  do  not  pre-exist  in  it,  but  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition.  Indeed,  although  bile,  when  after 
some  days  it  begins  to  give  off  an  unpleasant  odor,  may  ex- 
hibit an  acid  reaction,  and  being  agitated  with  ether,  will 
yield  up  to  it  cholesterine  and  fat  acids,  yet  fresh  bile,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Gh  will  not  furnish  such  results.  Oleic  and 
margaric  acids  are  the  results  of  the  dedoublement  of  lecithhie — 
a  neutral  substance  first  discovered  by  Gobleyf  in  the  yolk 
of  the  egg — under  the  influence  of  chemical  agents  or  of 
putrefaction.  Olein,  margarin,  cholesterine,  and  particularly 
lecithine,  are  always  found  with  the  constituents  of  the  bile. 
We  have  no  right  to  uphold  the  theory  that  the  bile  is  of 
no  special  utility,  when  once  formed,  to  the  system,  since, 
whenever  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  intestines,  its  fatty 
constituents  are  speedily  absorbed,  so  that  but  a  small 
quantity  is  found  in  the  excrement.  Gobley  draws  the 
singular  conclusion  that  an  animal,  deprived  of  the  presence 
of  these  fatty  substances  in  the  bile,  would  really  soon  suffer 
from  their  removal,  and  would  require  the  introduction  of  a 
large  proportion  of  healthy  and  substantial  food  to  com- 
pensate for  such  deprivation. 


*  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie,  xxx,  '241. 
t  Lehmann's  Phys.  Chem.  ii,  3G0. 
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The  presence  of  starch  corpuscles  in  certain  secretions  of 
the  body  has  been  claimed  as  proved  in  some  cases  published 
within  the  last  few  years  in  the  journals.  Virchow*  has 
investigated  this  subject  apparently  with  great  care.  The 
substances  supposed  to  be  amylaceous  are  not  of  that  cha- 
racter in  many  instances,  as  the  failure  of  the  characteristic 
iodine  test  clearly  shows,  but  amyloid  degeneration  does  take 
place,  in  his  opinion,  and  it  may  be  found  in  the  nervous 
system,  in  the  spleen,  in  the  waxy  degeneration  of  the  liver, 
and  in  the*  kidneys.  The  affection  in  the  latter  organs  first 
shows  itself  in  the  malpighian  bodies  and  the  arteries  lead- 
ing to  them ;  after  which  the  areolar  tissue  near  the  urinary 
tubes  of  papilla?  is  affected,  and  then  the  whole  viscus.  The 
starch  grains  are  called,  by  Carter  of  Edinburgh,  the  ther- 
mogenic magazines  of  the  body — matters  which  are  by  no 
means  to  be  considered  as  of  pathological  but  rather  of 
physiological  importance — and  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
capable  of  possible  conversion  into  sugar  and  lactic  acid  in 
the  system.  He  saw  them  in  "a  tumor  involving  the  optic 
nerve,"  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  brain,  mesentery,  lungs, 
ovaries,  scrofulous  matter,  pus,  urine,  epidermis  and  blood. 
The  first  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  this  substance, 
which  had  always  been  considered  as  essentially  vegetable 
in  its  origin,  was  received  with  much  hesitation  and  doubt, 
but  the  careful  examinations  of  Virchow  and  Carter  demand 
from  us  respect  if  not  absolute  credence.  They  show  how 
rudimentary,  as  yet,  our  knowledge  of  pathological  chemis- 
try is,  and  stimulate  every  faithful  student  of  the  science  on 
in  his  career  of  investigation.  If  the  albuminous  substance 
of  tissues  may  under  certain  circumstances,  however  inex- 
plicable they  may  seem  to  be  now,  be  replaced  by  amyloid 
substances,  in  one  case  existing  as  starch,  and  in  another  as 
cellulose,  surely  the  therapeutic  requirements  in  all  such 
cases  are  exceedingly  obscure.  The  substitution  must  pro- 
ceed from  constitutional  causes.     Virchow  says  that  the  tis- 

*  Medico-Ckirargical  Review,  xvii,  415. 
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sues  thus  affected  are  indurated,  enlarged,  and  exhibit  a 
waxy  or  lardaeeous  appearance.  Wherever  cellulose  lias 
been  found,  "chronic  and  extensive  disease  of  the  osseous 
system  existed;  and  this  species  of  disease  seems  to  deprive 
certain  of  the  secretions  of  their  natural  elements,  and  thus 
to  insure  the  production  of  this  substance. 

In  the  chemistry  of  digestion  some  important  additions 
have  been  made  to  our  knowledge,  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments performed  upon  Alexis  St.  Martin,  whose  case  is  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  physiology,  from  the  experiments 
made  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Beaumont.  It  was  right  that 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  various  stages  in  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  presented,  by  this  case,  should  have  been 
again  used  by  scientific  men,  with  the  lights  of  modern 
science  aiding  them,  so  as  to  clear  up,  as  far  as  observa- 
tion ever  can,  this  important  process  of  the  living  organism. 
Prof.  Smith  of  Philadelphia,*  aided  by  Prof.  Rob.  E.  Iiogers, 
has  accordingly  repeated  Beaumont's  experiments,  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  acid  contained  in  the  gastric  juice, 
and  its  influence  upon  different  kinds  of  food. 

In  every  instance  this  fluid,  when  obtained  during  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  was  acid,  although  it  was  entirely  neutral 
when  obtained  from  the  stomach  after  the  process  had  been 
completed.  This  accords  with  the  results  of  the  experiments 
made  upon  the  same  individual  in  1S33-4.  It  was  then 
asserted  that  this  acid  reaction  was  due  to  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids,  and  the  former  was  supposed 
largely  to  preponderate  over  all  other  acid  bodies  that  might 
be  normally  or  abnormally  present.  Modern  investigations 
have  led  Lehmann  and  others  to  believe  that  this  was  an 
error,  and  to  attribute  to  lactic  acid  all  the  peculiar  acid 
indications  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  peculiar  effect  which 
was  produced  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  by  the  dis- 
tillate of  the  gastric  juice,  was  formerly  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.     Lehmann,  however,  insisted 

*  Phil.  Med.  Examiner;  Chemist,  iv,  228  and  305. 
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upon  it  that  the  lactic  acid  present  decomposed  some  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  hence  the  vapors  which  were  given  off 
contained  chlorine,  and  these,  when  passed  into  a  solution 
of  silver,  would  necessarily  form  chloride  of  silver.  It  was 
certainly  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  test  the  accu- 
racy of  the  latter  chemist's  views  in  the  case,  which  had 
given  strongest  support  to  the  opposite  theory. 

As  in  previous  experiments,  the  gastric  juice  was  found  to 
be  decidedly  acid',  and  the  microscope  showed  it  to  consist, 
during  the  digestion  of  bread,  of  "epithelial  cells,  mucous 
corpuscles,  amorphous  granular  matter  and  starch  granules, 
some  broken  down,  others  perfect,  together  with  a  few  cells 
of  cylinder  epithelium."  The  product  of  meat  digestion 
gave,  in  addition  to  these,  "  oil  globules  in  great  abundance, 
and  transversely  striated  muscular  fibres,  in  some  of  which 
the  sarcolemma  was  softened  and  ruptured,  and  the  sarcous 
elements  just  liberated"  without  the  presence  of  starch  gra- 
nules. These  products,  being  freed  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  solid  matters  they  contained,  were  then  subjected  to 
careful  chemical  examinations,  and  the  following  conclusions 
deduced : 

"  1st.  That  the  secretions  of  the  stomach  when  digesting 
are  invariably  acid. 

2d.  That  the  acid  reaction  was  not  due  to  the  presence 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

3d.  That  if  hydrochloric  acid  was  present,  it  was  in  very 
small  quantities. 

4th.  That  the  main  agent  in  producing  the  characteristic 
reaction  was  lactic  acid.'''' 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  free  acid,  no  conclusions 
are  given  which  would  lead  us  to  doubt  Lehmann's  position,* 
that  it  is  as  variable  as  that  of  alkali  in  the  saliva.  Its  for- 
mation in  the  case  of  vegetable  diet  can  be  clearly  accounted 
for,  through  the  metamorphosis  of  amylaceous  or  saccharine 
matters,  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  acetification 

*  Lehniamvs  Fhye.  Cliora.  ii,  44. 
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of  milk.  More  difficulty  is  presented,  however,  by  its  nor- 
mal appearance  in  tho  gastric  juice,  during  meat  digestion, 
but  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  it  may  not  result  in 
some  way  from  changes  produced  in  proteinaeeous  or  gela- 
tine compounds;  indeed,  Lehmann*  considers  that  "there 
would  be  nothing  incongruous  in  assuming,  that  in  the  na- 
tural metamorphosis  of  creatine  in  the  animal  body,  where 
no  sarcocine  is  found,  the  creatine  is  still  decomposed  into 
urea,  but  that,  in  place  of  sarcocine,  there  is  an  abstraction 
of  water,  and  lactic  acid  and  ammonia  are  formed,"  and 
hence,  as  the  presence  of  this  acid  in  the  form  of  alkaline 
lactates  may  be  presumed  in  the  blood,  its  presence  may  be 
accounted  for  in  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  itself. 

The  second  question  considered  by  Prof.  Smith  was  the 
action  of  this  juice  on  the  various  alimentary  substances,  as 
divided  by  Prout  into,  albuminous,  amylaceous  and  oleaginous. 
Mialhe's  views  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  juice  upon 
the  nitrogenized  articles  of  food,  showed  us  that  not  only 
was  albuminous  matter  dissolved  by  it,  but  was  converted 
into  a  substance  called  peptone  (albuminose),  or  as  some  say 
substances  designated  as  peptones.  Positive  examinations, 
through  the  use  of  artificial  fistulae  in  the  stomachs  of  ani- 
mals, showed,  indeed,  that  all  the  protein  and  gelatine 
portions  of  food  were  converted  into  such  albuminose  com- 
pounds, which,  as  they  do  not  differ  in  chemical  constitution 
or  physical  properties,  but  only  as  regards  their  solubility  in 
water  and  dilute  alcohol,  may  be  considered  illustrations  of 
organic  allotropism.  Furthermore,  these  peptones  are  ca- 
pable of  ready  absorption,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
substances  from  which  they  are  formed. 

The  examination  of  this  second  question  resolved  itself 
into  a  consideration  of  the  different  classes  of  aliment ;  and 
as  both  albuminous  and  oleaginous  matters  are  found  in 
meat,  the  experiment  was  conducted  with  the  use  of  rarely 
done  beef  steak.     After  two  hours  had  elapsed,  the  liquid, 

*  Lehmann,  i,  102. 
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resulting  from  the  digestion  of  the  meat,  was  examined,  and 
notwithstanding  an  exposure  to  active  ebullition,  it  presented 
no  marks  of  coagulation.  The  same  result  attended  the  use 
of  strong  -mineral  acids  when  cold,  although  when  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid  was  employed,  the  purplish  hue  of  protein 
bodies  was  produced.  This  was  satisfactory  with  regard  to 
the  presence  of  albuminous  substances,  although  these  re- 
fused to  yield  indications  of  presence  to  the  coagulating 
tests.  It  was  fair  also  to  conclude  that  "  a  portion  of  the 
dissolved  material  had  doubtless  been  absorbed,"  so  that  we 
can  understand  how  the  lactic  acid  of  this  juice,  along  with 
these  peptones,  passes  into  the  circulation. 

The  oil  globules  were  recognized  in  the  liquid  taken  from 
the  stomach,  and  had  evidently  not  been  altered  chemically, 
but  had  only  undergone  such  physical  changes  as  would  in- 
sure their  disaggregation  into  exceedingly  minute  globules. 

The  action  of  the  juice  on  amylaceous  articles  of  food  was 
not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  some  other  results  of  this  exami- 
nation. It  would  have  been  specially  interesting  to  have 
examined  into  the  amount  of  lactic  acid  present,  when  this 
class  of  food  alone  was  used,  as  compared  with  that  present 
in  the  case  of  meat.  No  quantitative  determinations,  how- 
ever, were  made,  although  we  learn  that,  in  2i  hours  after 
deglutition,  starch  granules  were  readily  detected  by  the 
iodine  test,  and  Trommer's  test  gave  satisfactoiy  indications 
of  the  presence  of  glucose,  into  which  the  starch  had  been 
converted  by  some  catalyzing  substance.  What  is  singular, 
however,  is  the  conclusion  that  the  gastric  juice  does  not 
interfere  with  the  glucogenesis,  as  has  been  supposed,  and 
that  this  latter  process  will  take  place  without  the  presence 
of  the  saliva.  Bread  was  moistened  with  water,  and  then 
introduced  into  the  fistulous  orifice  of  the  stomach,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  the  flow  of  saliva  down  through  the 
oesophagus.  The  same  effects  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree, 
were  detected  as  when  preliminary  mastication  of  the  food 
had  been  employed — that  is  to  say,  there  were  traces  of 
starch  and  decided  manifestations  of  the  presence  of  sugar. 
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The  saliva  thus  is  deprived  of  what  was  thought  to  be  its 

peculiar  and  special  province,  the  metamorphosis  of  starch 
into  sugar,  and  this  seems  to  result  from  a  variety  of  cata- 
lysing agents  in  the  human  system  exactly  as  it  does  without. 

Poggiale  has  been  examining  into  the  chemical  composi- 
tion and  nutritive  equivalents  of  the  food  of  man,*  and  his 
researches  are  of  so  much  practical  importance  that  it  is  felt 
to  be  demanded,  as  it  were,  that  they  should  be  included  in 
this  report.  The  first  portion  of  these  researches,  which 
considers  the  aliments  furnished  by  cereals  and  leguminous 
plants,  has  already  been  published,  and  the  student  of 
hygeine  awaits  the  appearance  of  the  continuation  of  the 
researches  with  much  interest. 

The  cereals  and  leguminous  plants  furnish  substances  as 
aliments,  which  contain  ';  water,  mineral  salts,  cellulose, 
nitrogenous  matters,  both  soluble  and  insoluble  in  water, 
fatty  substances,"  and  peculiar  products,  such  as  tannin 
and  resinous  matters.  The  author  thinks  that  it  has  been 
already  proven  that  food  must  consist  of  "plastic  substances, 
fatty  matters,  salts  and  alimentary  hydro-carbons."  Three 
of  these  have  been  considered  as  necessary  by  every  writer 
from  the  time  of  Prout  down  to  the  present,  while  the  inor- 
ganic constituents  have  been  overlooked.  As  each  one  of 
the  four  is  necessary,  there  must  be  some  ratio  existing  be- 
tween them  all,  and  we  shall  understand  this  best,  when  we 
have  examined  into  the  wants  of  the  animal  system.  Then 
will  the  proportions  of  the  saline,  fatty,  nitrogenous  and 
hydro-carburetted  matters  contained  by  each  article  of  food, 
enable  us  to  determine  what  may  be  its  value  and  what  its 
deficiencies.  The  necessities  of  the  bod}'  require  that  the 
food  must  contain  at  least  an  amount  of  saline  matter,  car- 
bon and  nitrogen  equivalent  to  that  which  is  thrown  off 
during  the  24  hours.  In  case  any  of  these  should  be  defi- 
cient, there  will  be  injury  to  health,  unless  some  other  ali- 
ment is  added  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency.     Be- 

*  Journal  de  Pbarraacie  et  de  Chimie,  xxx,  180  and  355. 
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tween  the  amount  of  carbon  required  and  that  of  plastic 
material,  there  is  the  ratio  of  four  to  one.  Poggiale,  how- 
ever, insists  that  we  must  not  depend  alone  upon  the  theo- 
retic results  arising  from  chemical  investigations,  but  must 
permit  them  to  be  controlled  by  the  practical,  because  much 
depends  on  "  the  strength,  cohesion  and  digestibility"  of 
alimentary  substances.  Meat  is  a  more  nutrient  aliment 
than  white  of  egg,  gelatine  will  not  support  life  as  well  as 
meat,  and  we  cannot  substitute  one  article  of  food  for  an- 
other without  keeping  in  view  the  capability  it  possesses  of 
producing  the  same  or  different  physiological  effects.  The 
quantities  of  the  various  aliments,  however,  which  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  like  effects,  constitute  what  Poggiale  calls 
the  alimentary  equivalents.  The  necessity  of  considering  the 
physiological  effects  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  if  we  were  to 
take  one  article  of  food  alone  as  the  source  of  the  four  diffe- 
rent materials,  three  of  them  would  generally  be  present  in 
improper  quantities,  being  either  greatly  too  large  or  too 
small.  This  is  shown  when  we  take  nitrogen,  for  example, 
as  the  important  agent,  and  bread  as  the  source.  There 
would  be  required  1,850  grammes  of  bread  to  furnish  the 
proper  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  an  immense  amount  of  car- 
bon would  be  taken  into  the  system,  which  would  have  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  debilitating  the  whole  digestive  ap- 
paratus. But  if  we  were  to  take  carbon  as  the  important 
agent,  and  meat  as  the  only  article  of  food,  each  adult 
would  be  obliged  to  consume  three  kilogrammes,  in  order 
to  obtain  fuel  enough  for  the  preservation  of  animal  heat, 
and  the  superabundant  amount  of  nitrogen  thus  taken  would 
injure  the  whole  system. 

Poggiale  thinks  that  the  larger  proportion  of  matters, 
which  are  nonassimilable  in  bran,  justifies  its  removal  from 
flour.  He  does  not  think,  however,  that  bran  is  useless,  but 
considers  the  removal  of  20  per  cent,  as  quite  enough.  The 
value  of  bran  especially,  with  him,  is  as  a  means  of  retain- 
ing the  assimilable  portions  of  flour  longer  in  the  stomach, 
permitting  a  more  thorough  digestion,  and  augmenting  the 


amount  of  fecal  matter,  so  as  to  rentier  the  digestive  func- 
tions phis  luetics  ct  phis  regulieres. 

Composition  of  various  Vegetable  Aliments. 


Wheat. 

llicc. 

Barley. 

Oat?. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Nitrogenous  matters, 

14.40 

7.80 

L0.665 

11.254 

8.790 

9.905 

Starch  and  dextrine, 

63.30 

74.47 

60.330 

61.850 

65.533 

64.535 

Fatty  matters, 

1.90 

0.235 

2.38  1 

6.108 

1.992 

6.680 

Fixed  matters, 

[.70 

0.320 

2.623 

3.085 

1.772 

1.440 

Lignine, 

4.20 

3.445 

8.779 

3.460 

6.383 

3.968 

Water, 

14.50 

L3.730 

15.229 

14.243 

15.530 

13.472 

Omitting  what  the  author  has  said  on  the  first  of  these 
grains,  we  find  that  he  draws  some  important  deductions  as 
regards  the  other  five.  Rice  contains  so  little  of  the  nitro- 
genous, saline  and  fatty  matters,  that  to  make  it  at  all 
adapted  for  animal  support,  it  must  be  accompanied  with 
articles  rich  in  these  substances,  such  as  meat,  fish,  milk, 
&c.  550  grammes  of  it  would  be  required  to  substitute 
250  of  meat,  and  would  then  contain  so  large  an  amount  of 
carbon  as  to  do  injury  to  health.  Barley,  although  a  better 
material,  }*et  in  consequence  of  its  nitrogenous  matter  being 
in  the  condition  of  albumen,  it  is  impossible  to  be  converted 
into  bread.  Rye  is  less  nutritious  than  wheat,  but  furnishes 
a  bread  which  remains  swreet  for  a  longer  time.  Indian 
corn,  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  oily  matter  it 
possesses,  in  addition  to  other  necessary  constituents,  is  one 
of  the  most  nutritious  substances  used  for  food. 

The  chief  of  the  hospital  at  Luneville,*  M.  Saucerotte, 
considers  the  frequency  of  constipation  in  the  present  day, 
as  due  to  the  bolted  flour  which  is  now  universally  em- 
ployed by  the  bakers.  He  shows  that  our  flour  is  occasion- 
ally bolted  until  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  is  removed. 

M.  Mouriet'st  views  on  the  value  of  the  presence  of  bran 
in  bread  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  mostly  depends  on  a 
peculiar  nitrogenous  principle,  which  possesses  the  property 

*  Jourual  de  Chimie  Medicale  ii,  232. 
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of  liquefying  starch,  and  converting  it  into  sugar.  Sauce- 
rotte  does  not  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  truth  or 
fallacy  of  this  theory,  but  simply  insists  upon  it  that  the 
use  of  bran  bread  does  aid  the  evacuations,  without  having 
the  disadvantages  possessed  by  medicines,  as  it  does  not 
fatigue  the  digestive  organs,  and  never  loses  its  efficiency  by 
habit.  He  humorously  styles  the  process  of  bolting  a  mea- 
sure of  luxury  and  not  one  of  hygiene.  The  effects  of  the 
celebrated  German  yumpernickel  on  the  digestive  organs  of 
the  Westphalians,  where  dyspepsia  and  constipation  are  un- 
known terms,  show  what  is  the  value  of  bread  which  is 
manufactured  from  flour  entirely  undeprived  of  the  bran. 
If  we  conjoin  to  Saucerotte's  views  those  of  Mouriet,  there 
will  be  formed  a  strong  argument  adverse  to  the  entire  re- 
moval of  the  bran  from  our  flour. 

The  chemistry  of  respiration  has  been  very  carefully  ex- 
amined during  the  last  five  years,  and  a  review  by  Harley* 
of  what  is  positively  known  on  this  subject,  published 
during  1S56,  puts  us  in  possession  of  a  clear  account  of  the 
extent  of  the  contributions  made  by  chemistry  to  our  know- 
ledge of  this  important  organic  function.  Some  important 
corrections  of  old  errors  are  made  in  this  review,  a  few  of 
which  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  here. 

Oxj^gen  gas  has  been  found  existing  not  only  in  the  arte- 
rial, but  also  in  the  venous  blood,  and  carbonic  acid  has 
been  detected  in  both.  This  is  contrary  to  the  old  notion 
that  these  gases  were  restricted  to  the  different  kinds  of 
blood.  Magnus  considers  this  fact  as  proving  that  oxygen 
exists  in  the  arterial  blood,  not  in  chemical  combination  with 
it,  but  as  mechanically  united  ;  the  writer  feels  inclined  to 
coincide  with  Mr.  Harley  in  believing  that  this  fact  only 
shows  that  the  blood  has  not  unlimited  power  of  combina- 
tion with  oxygen  gas,  and  hence  the  superabundant  quantity 
of  the  latter  would  be  found  only  mechanically  present. 
Blood  can  absorb  one  and  a  half  times  its  volume  of  car- 

*  Medico-ChirurL'ical  Review,  xviii,  321. 
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bonic  acid  gas,  and  but  one-tenth  of  its  volume  of  oxygen. 
This  proves  clearly  that  to  get  enough  of  oxygen  into  the 
arterial  system  for  the  uses  of  the  animal  economy,  £here 
must  be  chemical  combination  as  well  as  mere  mechanical 
mixture.  Mr.  Harley,  by  various  experiments  in  Bunsen's 
laboratory,  has  succeeded  indeed  in  demonstrating  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  cannot  be  brought  into  contact  with  blood 
without  entering  into  "  chemical  combination  with  one  or 
more  of  its  constituents." 

Valentine  and  Lehmann  having  shown  that  the  amount  of 
urine  excreted  in  a  day  depends  upon  the  amount  of  nitro- 
genized  food  taken,  it  seems  to  be  a  fair  conclusion  that 
some  of  the  ox}rgen  in  the  blood  combines  with  the  hydrogen 
of  the  ingesta,  and  thus  water  is  formed,  through  the  oxida- 
tion of  nascent  hydrogen.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  we  should 
have  a  larger  quantity  of  urine  discharged,  as  a  general 
thing,  than  the  quantity  of  water  or  other  fluid  taken  into 
the  system.  That  this  is  so,  the  writer  is  not  prepared  to 
admit,  although  Becker  asserts  its  truth,  and  states,  "  that 
if  1.260  grammes  of  liquid  be  taken,  2.621  grammes  of 
urine  will  be  passed ;  if  3.360  grammes  be  taken,  4.994 
grammes  will  be  passed  in  24  hours." 

The  blood  is  then  oxydized  not  only  by  the  combustion  of 
its  carbon  but  also  of  its  hydrogen,  and  besides  there  are 
other  oxidations  in  the  blood,  which  may  be  preliminary  to 
the  formation  of  secretory  and  excretory  products.  The 
superabundant  nutritive  material  which  is  taken  into  the 
blood  vessels  during  digestion  is  always  excreted  before  it 
has  become  tissue,  and  this  may  be  due  to  the  active  agency 
of  oxygen  under  the  controlling  and  directing  influence  of 
vitality.  Indeed,  in  this  way  we  are  able  more  philosophi- 
cally to  account  for  the  enormous  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  which  is  daily  thrown  off  from  the  lungs,  than  by  the 
old  theory  that  it  all  resulted  from  the  oxidation  of  efFete 
portions  of  tissues  in  the  capillaries.  We  do  not  see  even 
how  such  an  hypothesis  would  militate  against  the  old  no- 
tion, that  the  capillaries  were  "the  furnaces  of  the  system," 
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as  Townes*  not  inaptly  styles  them.  There,  the  greatest 
amount  of  animal  heat  must  be  generated,  but  as  every  che- 
mical action  (and  who  can  tell  how  many  such  take  place  in 
--stem  ?)  is  accompanied  with  the  loss  or  absorption  of 
caloric,  each  must  contribute  or  abstract  something  from  the 
quota  of  the  whole. 

Harley  further  shows  that  the  pure  coloring  principle  of 
the  blood  "  by  exposure  to  the  air,  gives  off  carbonic  acid 
gas.  and  becomes  oxidized  in  two  ways — firstly;  by  a  loss  of 
carbon ;  secondly,  by  direct  combination  with  the  air." 
This  by  analoav  we  can  understand,  as  in  animals  where  the 
circulating  medium  is  employed  in  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
and  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid,  the  blood  is  highly 
colored,  and  in  the  plant,  coloring  substances  are  always 
most  abundantly  found  where  respiration  is  carried  on,  i.  e. 
in  the  leaves.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  blood  corpuscles  has  more  to  do  with  respiration  than 
the  iron  which  they  contain. 

II.    Materia  Medica  and   Therapeutics. 

The  contributions  of  chemistry  to  these  departments  have 
been,  as  usual,  very  many  and  interesting.  The  writer  will 
endeavor  to  present  such  as  seem  to  be  most  important  in  a 
practical  point  of  view.  Prominent  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  experiments  of  Poggialet  with  reference  to 
the  action  of  alkalis  on  sugar  in  the  animal  economy.  The 
sugar  which  appears  in  the  system,  whether  furnished  by 
the  food  or  formed  by  the  liver,  never  presents  itself  in  any 
normal  secretion.  It  is  employed  as  one  of  the  materials 
in  the  production  of  animal  heat.  The  decomposition 
may  be  represented,  according  to  some  chemists,  by  the  for- 
mula O  H"-  O1-  +  0-  =  12  HO  +  12  CO2;  or,  according 
to  others,  the  sugar  is  removed  by  the  action  of  alkaline 
carbonates,  which  insure  the  formation  of  alkaline  lactates, 

'Actoman  Prize  Essay.  ] 
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that  arc  then  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  In 
accordance  with  this  latter  view,  the  existence  of  diabetes 
depends  on  a  deficiency  of  alkalinity  in  the  blood,  which 
permits  the  nondestrnction  of  some  of  the  sugar.  Poggiale's 
experiments  were  directed  towards  the  investigation  of  this 
theory. 

Dogs  being  fed  on  meat  for  some  days  to  which  bicarbo- 
nate of  soda  had  been  added,  were  afterwards  killed,  and 
the  blood  of  the  crural  artery,  the  vena  cava  inferior,  the 
hepatic  veins,  and  the  liver  was  examined,  but  in  no  case 
was  any  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  detected,  and 
the  amount  noticed  was  the  same  as  that  found  in  doers  that 
had  been  fed  on  meat  alone.  When  the  same  animals  were 
fed  on  amvlaceous  or  saccharine  food,  mixed  with  the  same 
alkali,  it  was  demonstrated  that  sugar  could  exist  in  the 
blood  and  even  in  the  urine,  notwithstanding  there  might  be 
large  quantities  of  alkaline  salts  present.  When  glucose 
was  injected,  along  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  into  the  jugu- 
lar vein  of  a  rabbit,  even  this  did  not  prevent  the  appear- 
ance of  sugar  in  the  urine,  although  the  injection  of  tartaric 
acid  seems  most  frequently  to  prevent  its  appearance. 

Poggiale  has  also  studied  the  action  of  alkalis  and  their 
carbonates  on  glucose  out  of  the  system,  with  results  as  fol- 
lows :  When  the  temperature  was  at  9S°,  140°,  176°,  and 
even  194°,  there  was  no  change  in  color  or  character  of  the 
saccharine  solution.  When  the  alkali  was  present  in  large' 
excess  over  the  sugar,  then  there  was  some  small  disappear- 
ance of  the  glucose,  on  the  liquid  being  exposed  to  a  boiling 
heat  for  some  time. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  show  us  that  no  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  the  use  of  alkalis  as  therapeutic 
agents  for  the  establishment  of  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
system,  when  sugar  has  begun  to  appear  in  the  secretions. 
They  certainly  show  that  Mialhe's  theory  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  is  not  tenable. 

As  to  the  other  two  theories :  Bourchardat's  simply  re- 
quires, in  treatment,  that  a  man  should  avoid  amylaceous 
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matters  in  his  food,  which  course  of  diet  we  know  will  not 
stop  the  disease — and  Bernard's  requires  that  the  liver  should 
be  attended  to.  M.  Baudrimont,*  without  reference  to  the- 
ory, has  been  experimenting  on  the  employment  of  brewers' 
yeast  on  the  glucose  in  a  diabetic  patient,  and  the  results 
are  exceedingly  curious  if  not  valuable.  The  patient,  a  boy 
11  3*ears  of  age,  had  been  treated,  in  accordance  with  the 
alkaline  method,  with  no  diminution  of  sugar,  for  over  two 
months.  At  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  the  urine  con- 
tained 36  grammes  of  glucose  to  the  litre.  Brewers'  yeast 
was  administered  at  first  in  20  centigramme  doses,  and  it 
was  increased  up  to  2  grammes  per  day.  On  the  fifth  day 
symptoms  of  intoxication  presented  themselves,  continuing 
fojj  a  few  days  and  then  declined,  and  the  thirst  declined  at 
the  same  time.  The  intervention  however  of  a  severe  ill- 
ness, resulting  in  a  serious  effusion  on  the  brain,  and  death, 
prevented  the  issue  of  the  treatment  being  noticed.  Mons. 
B.  however,  is  satisfied  that  "  beer-yeast  is  capable  of  trans- 
forming the  sugar  of  diabetic  patients  into  alcohol."  The 
writer  is  not  indisposed  to  admit  the  probability  of  this  the- 
ory as  to  the  therapeutic  action  of  the  agent,  but  he  has  not 
sufficient  credulity  to  admit  the  conclusions  with  regard  to' 
the  supposed  intoxicating  effects  in  the  case  quoted. 

Dr.  Grayt  of  Glasgow,  who  adopts  Bernard's  theory  as 
explaining  some  cases  where  the  liver  is  the  offending  organ, 
as  well  as  Bourchardat's  as  explanatory  of  others,  where  the 
stomach  is  at  fault,  considers  that  in  some  cases  both  liver 
and  stomach  are  joint  offenders,  and  hence  divides  the  dis- 
ease into  three  kinds :  diabetes  hepaticus,  d.  gastricus,  and 
d.  gastro-hepaticus.  In  the  d.  gastricus,  he  prefers  the 
rennet  treatment.  He  gives  of  the  liquid,  obtained  by  mace- 
rating the  salted  and  dried  stomach  of  a  calf,  in  two  pints 
of  water  for  4  days  or  longer,  a  tablespoonful  from  3  to  6 
times  a  day.     This  is  accompanied  by  a  small  quantity  of 

*  Journ.  de  Chiui.  Med.  ii,  161,  arid  Chemist,  iii,  766. 
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alkali,  such  as  the  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda,  or  the  car- 
bonate of  potash,  and  a  little  tincture  of  mix  vomica  as  a 
stimulant  tonic.  The  diet  is  principally  animal,  bread  made 
of  eggs,  butter  and  bran,  salted  fish,  bran  bread  occasionally, 
greens,  beans,  lettuce,  and  such  like  vegetables.  The  sugar, 
on  such  treatment,  has  disappeared  in  from  2  weeks  to  9 
months.  In  cases  of  complication  with  phthisis,  cod  liver 
oil  and  morphia  should  be  employed.  Out  of  2S  treated, 
seven  have  recovered  their  ordinary  health,  and  there  is  no 
indication  of  sugar  in  their  urine  at  present ;  three  of  them 
died  from  other  diseases  ;  seven  were  still  under  treatment, 
and  the  remaining  eleven  are  very  much  benefited.  He  con- 
ceives that  the  disease  is  owing  to  some  substance  which 
acts  as  a  ferment,  and  that  the  use  of  rennet  will  destroy 
its  character,  and  thus  allow  a  return  to  health  to  the  whole 
system.  The  facts  in  these  cases  bid  us  hope  that  something 
still  more  clear  and  satisfactory  will  be  discovered. 

The  use  of  pepsine  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  in  cases  where 
the  digestive  functions  are  much  enfeebled,  is  attracting 
some  attention  in  France,  and  Boudault's  late  researches* 
into  the  mode  of  its  action  are  exceedingly  important,  as 
they  present  a  condensed  view  of  the  physical,  chemical 
and  physiological  properties  of  this  substance.  He  com- 
pares the  results  of  its  action,  where  it  is  dissolved  in  water 
constituting  the  artificial  gastric  fluid,  with  the  action  of 
the  natural  gastric  juice  obtained  directly  from  the  stomachs 
of  dogs  through  fistulous  orifices  made  for  the  purpose. 
The  latter  is  of  a  light  amber  color,  when  separated  by  fil- 
tration from  the  mucus  always  mixed  with  it;  has  a  density 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  water,  a  slightly  saline, 
styptil  taste  and  an  odor  resembling  broth  when  heated.  It 
may  be  preserved,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  for  years. 
Alcohol  precipitates  the  pepsine  and  separates  it  from  its 
acid.  On  an  examination  of  its  action,  he  found  that  pep- 
sine may  be  regarded  as  a  true  ferment,  but  that  it  acts  on 

*  Journ.  de  Pharua.  et  de  Clrim.  xxx,  161;  Journ.  de  Chim.  Med.  ii,  718;  The 
Chemist,  iv,  155  aud  206. 
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food  "by  dissociating  its  particles,  making  them  undergo  a 
kind  of  transformation  but  not  a  decomposition."  Acid  or 
neutral  pepsine  converts  glucose  in  solution,  when  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  104°  for  12  hours,  into  lactic  acid,  and 
then  fibrin  will  be  digested  in  a  few  hours  completely.  The 
formation  of  this  acid,  however,  seems  necessary  in  order 
that  there  should  be  perfect  digestion.  The  whole  process 
may  then  be  stated  as  consisting  first  in  the  conversion  of 
starch,  through  the  agency  of  salivary  diastase  principally, 
into  glucose,  and  then  the  metamorphosis  of  this  into  lactic 
acid.  The  acid  must  be  present  in  order  that  pepsine, 
whether  normally  present  or  supplied  ab  extra,  shall  succeed 
in  digesting  fibrin.  When  both  are  present,  then  we  have 
perfect  digestion,  that  is  to  say,  that  peculiar  condition  of 
the  food  which  allows  of  its  being  brought  into  the  uses  of 
the  system  through  means  of  proper  vessels. 

The  preparation  of  pepsine  is  best  accomplished  by  Bou- 
dault's  process,  and  is  as  follows  :*  The  rennet  bags  of  sheep 
are  taken,  "  opened,  reversed,  and  washed  under  a  thin 
stream  of  water,  to  free  them  from  alimentary  matters,  &c. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  then  carefully  scraped  off  with  a 
knife,  the  cells  are  bruised  in  a  mortar,  and  digested  for 
twelve  hours  in  distilled  water.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered, 
and  neutral  acetate  of  lead  is  added,  which  precipitates  pep- 
tate  of  lead."  This  is  then  acted  on  by  sulphydric  acid  gas 
for  the  removal  of  the  lead,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  con- 
stitutes neutral  pepsine,  to  which  lactic  acid  must  be  added 
in  order  to  make  acid  pepsine.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  in 
pulverulent  form,  it  is  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence, 
and  then  mixed  with  dried  starch.  The  result  is  a  fawn 
colored  powder,  of  a  peculiar  odor  and  taste,  and  slightly 
coherent.  This  substance,  as  sold  in  the  shops,  is  often 
adulterated.  A  spurious  article  introduced  in  England,  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Squiret  to  be  recognized  by  the  following 
distinctive  differences  existing  between  it  and  the  genuine  : 

*  Cbemist,  iv,  434. 
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Teats. 

True  Pept-ine. 

Fnlse  Pepsine. 

Acetate  of  lead. 

Tannin.     .... 

Alcohol.    ---       - 

Abundant  precipitate. 

(Peptate  of  lead.) 
Abundant  precipitate. 

(Tannate  <>f  pepsine.) 
Precipitates  the  pepsine.  - 

Sli$h1  c  [oudiness. 

Ditto. 
No  effect. 

Corvisart  first  recommended  the  use  of  pepsine  in  dys- 
pepsia. Boudault  finds  that  it  is  a  powerful  digestive  agent 
"in  cases  of  want  of  appetite,  of  slow  and  painful  diges- 
tion, diarrhoea,  vomiting  and  the  weak  digestion  which  exists 
at  the  commencement  of  convalescence  from  serious  fevers, 
and  in  the  course  of  most  chronic  diseases."  It  may  be  ad- 
ministered, before  eating,  in  unleavened  bread,  or  after  meals, 
in  cherry  syrup.  Mixed  with  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  it  is 
useful  in  violent  pain  in  the  stomach  during  digestion,  with 
strychnia  when  there  is  deficient  peristaltic  action,  and  with 
many  other  medicaments,  without  impairing  their  properties. 

As  anaesthesia  has  attracted  considerable  attention  for  the 
last  ten  years,  every  substance  capable  of  producing  such  a 
condition  is  investigated  with  care  as  soon  as  this  property 
becomes  known.  Dr.  Snow*  of  London  proposes  an  en- 
tirely new  agent  (amylene),  which  was  first  discovered  by 
Balard  of  Paris  in  1S44.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  substance, 
with  a  peculiar,  disagreable  odor;  boils  at  102°  F.  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.6-59.  It  is  formed  by  distilling  fusel  oil 
along  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  or  chloride  of  zinc, 
and  has  a  chemical  composition  represented  by  the  formula 
C10  H10.  Alcohol  and  ether  are  its  appropriate  solvents, 
while  it  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  author  of 
its  use  as  an  anaesthetic  sums  up  its  properties  as  follows : 
"In  regard  to  its  odor — it  is  more  objectionable  than  chloro- 
form, but  much  less  so  than  sulphuric  ether.  In  respect  to 
its  pungenc3T — it  has  a  great  advantage  over  both  ether  and 
chloroform,  being  much  less  pungent  than  either  of  them. 
A  patient  often  complains  of  a  sensation  of  choking  at  the 
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attempt  to  inhale  chloroform,  requiring  at  times  two  or 
three  minutes  before  it  can  be  overcome.  The  amylene  can 
be  inhaled  at  first  of  full  strength,  within  a  half  minute  from 
commencing,  and  the  operation  may  generally  be  begun 
within  three  minutes.  It  prevents  pain,  with  less  profound 
stupor  than  that  occasioned  by  other  agents,  and  in  the 
ready  waking  and  recovery  of  the  patient,  it  has  an  advan- 
tage over  chloroform  and  ether.  There  is  an  absence  of  sick- 
ness from  its  use,  and  of  the  struggling  and  rigidity  which 
are  occasionally  produced  by  the  ordinary  anaesthetics." 

The  effects  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,*  when  inhaled,  have 
also  been  found  to  be  anaesthetic,  but  of  a  character  that 
makes  us  fear  its  use  by  inhalation,  as  deaths  have  been  pro- 
duced in  this  way.  It  seems  to  act  by  destroying  muscular 
power  first,  then  reducing  the  pulse  so  that  the  feebleness  of 
the  circulation  in  the  extremities  causes  these  to  become 
quite  cold.  The  mind  remains  calm,  and  there  is  no  feeling 
of  pain  or  even  consciousness  of  muscular  debility  until 
efforts  are  made  to  make  special  exertion.  These  symptoms 
have  been  particularly  noticed  in  those  engaged  in  making 
the  article.  It  is  suggested  that  great  precautions  being 
adopted,  it  might  be  used  in  the  mania  of  delirium  tremens." 

Collodion!  is  employed  by  Dr.  Macke  of  Sorau  as  the  me- 
dium for  the  application  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  naavi  raa- 
terni,  and  the  compound  is  called  caustic  collodion.  It  com- 
mends itself  to  use  for  two  reasons — on  account  of  its  appli- 
cation to  parts  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  a  liquid 
caustic  from  attacking  adjacent  parts,  and  to  those  where 
the  discharge  of  excretions  might  wash  off  the  caustic  em- 
ployed. The  proportions  necessary  for  its  preparation  are  4 
parts  of  the  chloride  of  mercury  to  30  parts  of  collodion, 
and  the  application  is  accomplished  simply  by  the  use  of  a 
camel's  hair  brush.  The  collodion  dries  rapidly,  and  thus 
confines  its  action  to  the  part  covered,  in  the  first  case. 
When  much  inflammation  follows,  it  may  be  necessary  to 

*  The  Chemist,  iv,  429. 
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use  cold  applications.  The  eschar  separates  in  from  three 
to  six  days,  having  rarely  more  than  a  slight  cicatrix.  This 
additional  use  of  collodion,  for  which  the  surgeon  has  al- 
ready found  so  many  applications,  is  another  illustration  of 
the  contributions  medicine  is  daily  receiving  from  the  hands 
of  the  chemist. 

Gutta  perchaand  caoutchouc  have  also  been  employed  for 
the  preparation  of  caustic  agents,  being  used  in  combination 
with  caustic  potassa  or  the  chloride  of  zinc.  This  applica- 
tion was  first  proposed  in  France  by  M.  E.  Robiquet*  He 
had  been  requested  by  a  surgeon  to  suggest  some  method  by 
which  the  two  caustic  substances  just  mentioned  could  be 
employed  so  as  to  cauterize  fistulas,  more  or  less  sinuous  in 
their  character,  with  the  further  power  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  to  leave  them  as  long  in  contact  with  these  parts  as 
might  be  required,  and  to  withdraw  them  at  pleasure.  He 
found  that  it  was  an  exceedingly  easy  matter  to  unite  either 
of  the  caustics  named  with  gutta  percha  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
and  then  to  form  out  of  the  plastic  mass  either  cylinders  or 
pastilles.  The  proportions  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  very  little 
importance,  depending  on  the  strength  of  caustic  required. 
Two  parts  of  chloride  of  zinc  might  be  heated  along  with 
one  part  of  gutta  percha,  in  a  porcelain  capsule  over  an 
alcohol  lamp.  The  gutta  softens  under  the  action  of  the 
heat,  and  becomes  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  caustic. 
Such  caustics  are  like  sponges,  and  retain  the  caustic  agent 
within  their  pores  so  as  to  resist  the  deliquescent  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  although  they  yield  it  up  to  the  force  of 
capillarity  existing  in  living  organic  tissues.  The  inventor 
advises,  in  order  to  use  these  caustics,  that  they  should  be 
first  dipped  in  alcohol.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  ap- 
plication are  simply  these  :  "  The  gutta  will  not  itself  un- 
dergo any  changes  in  the  tissues  ;  it  preserves  its  consistence 
and  flexibility;  on  account  of  its  suppleness,  it  can  be  forced 
into  natural  canals,  such  as  the  nasal  and  the  urethra,  or  into 
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diseased  and  tortuous  passages  like  fistulas  ;  the  capability  of 
being  applied  in  any  way  that  the  surgeon  desires,  and  the 
property  of  allowing,  as  already  mentioned,  the  exudation  of 
the  caustic  material  employed/'  These  are  by  no  means 
small  advantages,  and  all  of  them  are  really  possessed  by 
these  caustics.  The  caustic  does  not  require  heavy  appen- 
dages such  as  the  usual  porte  caustique,  but  is  light,  conve- 
nient and  efficacious ;  and,  furthermore,  every  medical  man 
can  manufacture  these  caustics  as  well  as  he  can  purchase 
them.  Economy  certainly  cannot  complain  of  the  cost  of 
materials  in  this  case. 

Some  interesting  facts  have  been  educed,  from  a  variety 
of  publications,  embodying  the  studies  and  researches  of 
savans,  on  the  subject  of  glycerine.  Its  discovery  dates 
back  as  far  as  17S9  by  Scheele,  but  little  or  nothing  was 
known  of  it  until  Chevreul  began  the  study  of  oils  and  fats. 
It  is  known  as  the  sweet  principle  of  fats,  and  is  really  the 
base  with  which  the  fat  acids  are  united  in  the  composition 
of  all  fatty  bodies.  Whenever  the  latter  are  exposed  to  the 
process  of  saponification,  glycerine  is  set  free.  There  have 
been  three  sources  of  the  article  as  found  in  commerce; 
one,  the  manufacture  of  lead  plaster,  when  the  glycerine 
generally  held  some  of  the  lead  in  solution — another,  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  and  the  impurities  contained  in  the 
filthy  materials  were  very  difficult  to  separate  from  the  gly- 
cerine; and  third,  the  manufacture  of  stearic  acid  candles. 
Mr.  Geo.  F.  Wilson*  of  England  proposes  a  method  which 
furnishes  an  article,  better  and  purer  and  cheaper  than  either 
of  the  three  methods  just  mentioned.  It  was  discovered 
that  glycerine  could  be  distilled,  and  with  this  new  fact  in 
its  history,  the  new  process  for  its  manufacture  was  con- 
trived. "Steam  at  a  temperature  of  from  500°  to  600-  F. 
is  introduced  into  a  distillatory  apparatus,  containing  a 
quantity  of  palm  oil.  The  fatty  acids  take  up  their  equiva- 
lents of  water,  and  the  glycerine  takes  up  its  equivalent; 
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they  then  distill  over  together.  In  the  receiver  the  con- 
densed glycerine,  from  its  higher  specific  gravity,  sinks 
below  the  fat  acids."  This  can  be  afterwards  purified  and 
concentrated,  by  redistillation  and  evaporation. 

The  profession  is  already  aware  of  its  application  as  a 
soothing  and  protecting  agent  in  cases  of  chapped  hands,  or 
injuries  resulting  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  how  well  adapt- 
ed it  is  to  all  affections  of  the  skin  where  it  is  nee. 
that  this  should  be  kept  moist,  and  how  serviceable  it  lias 
been  in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases  of  the  ear,  as  sug- 
gested by  Wakely  of  London  in  1S49.  Quite  a  number  of 
new  applications  have  been  proposed  lately.  It  had  been 
applied  as  a  dressing  to  wounds,  with  results  that  show  it 
possessed  of  an  antiseptic  property,  which  makes  it  a  most 
valuable  agent  in  hospitals  where  the  foul  emanations  from 
old  ulcers  can  thus  be  measurably  restrained.  ,  M.  Demar- 
quay*  has  been  making  a  series  of  experiments  with  regard 
to  its  action  in  preserving  organic  matters  from  decay. 
Beef  and  mutton  were  immersed  in  glycerine  and  kept  for 
2  months  without  any  perceptible  modification.  These  ex- 
periments coincided  with  those  of  Wilson,  who  found  that 
fish  could  be  preserved  in  it  without  any  alteration  of  color, 
and  the  preservation  was  just  as  perfect  if  they  were  cleansed 
and  only  wrapped  in  a  cloth  which  had  been  saturated  with 
glycerine.  M.  Demarquay  further  tried  the  effects  glycerine 
would  have  when  injected  into  the  arteries.  On  Xov.  19 
the  foot  of  a  man  who  had  died  on  the  13th  was  injected 
with  glycerine.  On  the  21st  of  the  following  month  it 
presented  a  natural  appearance;  the  articulations  were  flex- 
ible; the  tissues  had  natural  firmness.  These  experiments 
were  repeated  on  different  portions  of  the  body  with  the 
same  effect.  Finally  he  injected  two  still-born  infants  with 
gtycerine,  through  the  umbilical  cord,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  his  communication  the  preservation  was  undoubted.  The 
query  now  is,  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  this  preservative 

*  Journal  de  Cbimie  Medicale,  ii,  1G9. 
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action  will  endure.  Should  it;  be  absolute,  the  value  of 
glycerine  as  an  agent  for  embalming  purposes  may  be  well 
imagined.  Should  it  prove  to  be  only  an  agent  that  is  tem- 
porarily conservative,  still  we  can  employ  it  to  very  good 
purpose  in  the  preservation  of  dead  bodies  for  dissection. 
It  has  also  been  employed  in  the  preservation  of  objects  for 
microscopical  examination. 

But  the  possible  applications  of  this  substance  are  indeed 
quite  numerous.  Thus  we  can  see  the  propriety  of  its  em- 
ployment in  diseases  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach, 
and  as  an  injection  in  cases  of  dysentery  when  it  might  be 
made  the  menstruum  for  the  administration  of  medicinal 
agents  of  various  kinds,  and  by  its  direct  soothing  agency 
bring  relief  to  inflamed  parts.  Again — as  it  is  a  solvent  for 
both  urea  and  phosphate  of  lime,  is  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  employed  by  injection  into  the  bladder,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  solution  of  calculi,  to  be  overlooked? 
There  is  no  liquid  that  unites  so  many  remarkable  proper- 
ties as  glycerine ;  a  solvent  for  a  vast  range  of  substance, 
presenting  resistance  to  drying  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  freedom  from  irritation.  These  combined,  con- 
stitute qualities,  which  mifst  eventually  develop  hundreds  of 
uses  not  dreamed  of  now.  As  an  illustration  of  its  solvent 
properties,  its  employment  for  the  preparation  of  a  solution 
of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  mentioned.  When 
any  other  solvent  is  employed,  as  it  dries  rapidly,  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  iodine  is  speedily  checked.  This  is  not  the 
case  if  glycerine  be  used  as  the  solvent.  The  solution  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  one  part  of  iodide  of  potassium  in 
two  of  glycerine,  and  then  pouring  this  liquid  on  one  part 
of  iodine.  Any  physician  can  recognize  how  great  a  number 
of  applications  might  be  made  of  this  iodized  glycerine.  The 
solution  is  used  by  spreading  on  the  diseased  parts,  then 
covering  with  gutta  percha  paper  or  oiled  silk  to  prevent 
the  evaporation  of  the  iodine  as  well  as  to  increase  perspi- 
ration from  the  part,  which  will  insure  a  more  rapid  absorp- 
tion.    Dr.  Richter,  who  proposed  this  application,  says  that 
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it  occasions  some  pain,  "  has  a  really  heroic  action  in  cases 
of  lupus,  a  remarkable  efficacy  in  nonvascular  goitre,  scrofu- 
lous ulcers,  constitutional  syphilitic  ulcers  ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
in  primitive  chancres  and  eczema,  and  nil  in  psoriasis." 

In  addition  to  these  cases,  it  is  available  wherever  the  phy- 
sician wishes  to  employ  iodine  topically,  and  the  advantages 
it  possesses  over  the  simple  alcoholic  tincture  can  be  ap- 
preciated by  every  one  knowing  the  properties  of  the  two 
menstrua. 

III.    Toxicology. 

The  journals  have  been  replete  for  the  last  12  months 
with  interesting  monographs  on  the  physiological  and  toxi- 
cological  effects,  and  the  chemical  detection  of  strychnia. 
These  have  all  resulted  from  the  intense  interest  which  the 
trial  of  William  Palmer  for  the  murder  of  John  Parsons 
Cook,  produced  throughout  the  world  ;  and  they  contain 
many  novel  and  important  facts  in  the  history  of  this  power- 
ful and  most  important  medicament.  It  is  thought  that  a 
resume  of  the  most  valuable  suggestions  in  these  mono- 
graphs would  be  useful  to  the  profession,  as  they  are  spread 
on  the  pages  of  a  number  of  journals,  both  chemical  and 
medical,  that  are  not  always  accessible  to  the  student. 

In  the  case  of  Palmer,  it  appears  that  he  was  the  intimate 
confidential  friend  of  ^Cook,  and  that  the  two  were  largely 
concerned  in  betting  on  the  various  races  in  England.  The 
former  had  become  largely  indebted  through  his  pursuits, 
and  was  obliged  to  raise  money  with  the  view  of  saving 
himself  from  imprisonment.  "  Cook  had  been  slightly  in- 
disposed for  four  or  five  days,  the  indisposition  consisting 
chiefly  in  attacks  of  nausea  and  occasional  sickness,  but 
without  purging.  On  the  19th  of  November  he  had  a  fit, 
from  which  he  recovered,  and  on  the  20th,  about  midnight, 
he  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  went  off  suddenly."* 
On  an  examination  being  made  by  Drs.  Taylor  and  Rees,  of 

*  Taylor  on  Poisoning  by  Strychnia,  7. 
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the  stomach  and  contents,  and  the  contents  of  the  viscera, 
which  had  been,  owing  both  to  the  imprudence  of  the  anato- 
mist and  supposed  tampering  of  some  unknown  person,  com- 
pletely mixed  together,  indications  of  the  presence  of  anti- 
mony were  furnished,  but  no  satisfactory  proof  of  the  pre- 
sence of  strychnia  or  any  other  alkaloid  was  obtained.  The 
symptoms,  however,  exhibited  in  the  two  attacks  of  convul- 
sions which  the  deceased  had  experienced,  pointed  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  strychnia,  and  could  be  accounted  for  in  no 
other  way.  The  jury,  notwithstanding  then  the  nondetec- 
tion  of  strychnia,  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  charge  of 
having  "  feloniously,  willfully  and  with  malice  aforethought, 
committed  murder  on  the  person  of  John  Parsons  Cook," 
and  he  wTas  accordingly  sentenced  to  be  publicly  executed  ; 
which  was  done  on  the  14th  of  June  1S56. 

This  case  is  interesting  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view, 
as  conviction  was  the  result,  although  the  supposed  cause  of 
death  was  not  positively  detected.  The  one  link  in  the 
chain,  necessary  to  have  given  the  evidence  the  character  of 
positive  instead  of  circumstantial,  that  is  the  detection  of  the 
poison  itself,  was  absent.  There  was  a  reliance  on  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  symptoms  and  by  pathological  means,  in 
despite  of  the  negative  character  of  that  which  was  given 
by  the  chemical  analysis ;  and  this  reliance  was  so  strong 
that  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  unanimously  rendered  by  the 
jury.  The  defence  strongly  urged  the  fact  that  no  poison 
had  been  detected,  and  therefore  none  had  been  employed. 
Now  this  position  involves  two  suppositions :  first,  that 
poisons  always  can  be  detected  when  given  to  an  animal  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  death ;  and  second,  that  their 
identity  can  be  proven  beyond  possibility  of  cavil.  The 
first  supposition  is  not  justified  by  the  history  of  toxicology, 
since  poisons  have  been  again  and  again  designedly  given  to 
animals,  and  experimenters  of  the  highest  ability  have  failed 
to  detect  them.  It  is  true  that  the  certainty  of  detecting 
what  has  been  taken  is  becoming  greater  with  the  increase 
of  knowledge  of  chemical  manipulation,  yet  the  fact  never- 
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thelcss  exists  that  some  poisons,  even  with  all  our  present 
knowledge,  have  eluded  detection  when  taken  into  the  ani- 
mal system.  Experiments  have  been  made  by  the  best 
chemists  in  England  on  this  point,  and  failures  have  occa- 
sionally occurred.  Dr.  J.  E.  De  Vrij*  of  Rotterdam  failed 
in  detecting  strychnia  even  when  mixed  with  urine  inten- 
tionally after  this  fluid  had  been  voided  from  the  bladder. 
In  two  experiments  on  dogs,  where  a  comparatively  large 
quantity  of  strychnia  had  been  employed  to  destroy  their 
lives,  the  most  minute  chemical  analysis  failed  to  detect  the 
presence  of  this  agent,  nor  were  there  any  indications  what- 
ever in  the  examinations  of  the  viscera,  which  pointed  out 
its  probable  presence.  So  clearly  have  the  results  of  this 
chemist's  experiments  satisfied  his  mind,  that  he  advances 
the  following  as  his  conclusions:  "That  if  poisoning  by 
strychnia  has  been  chronic,  and  has  resulted  from  a  quantity 
not  greater  than  just  necessary  to  cause  death,  the  cause  of 
this  death  cannot  be  yroved,  either  by  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation of  the  body,  or  by  a  chemical  investigation  of  the 
intestines ;  and  that  it  appears  to  be  highly  probable  that 
that  part  of  the  strychnia  which  acts  mortally,  is  decomposed 
in  the  living  body." 

Now  as  to  the  second  supposition,  that  poisons  can  be 
proven  so  as  to  forbid  cavil,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 
provided  care  be  taken  to  eliminate  all  probable  error.  We 
cannot  admit  that  a  chemist  has  the  right  to  claim  the  mere 
appearance  of  a  colored  precipitate  as  positive  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  substance  in  any  organic  mixture,  which 
substance  he  fails  to  separate  in  the  shape  of  one  of  its  defi- 
nite compounds.  We  must  have  corroboration  by  all  kinds 
of  proof.  But  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  elements,  there 
are  peculiar  tests  that  point  out  their  existence,  simply  from 
the  fact  that  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  same  reaction,  as  produced  by  the  given 
test,  in  the  case  of  any  other  substance.     The  same  thing  is 

*  Chemist,  iv,  406. 
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true  with  regard  to  a  series  of  tests,  of  which  neither  one  is 
satisfactoiy,  yet  taken  together  they  constitute  a  series  which 
our  present  knowledge  of  chemistry  only  recognizes  as  be- 
longing to  one  substance.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  written  an 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for 
October  1S56,  which  carries  out  this  idea  still  further,  and 
shows  how  from  the  category  of  contingent  proofs,  which  did 
not  seem  furnished  by  the  chemical  evidence  in  this  case, 
but  were  largely  supplied  in  the  circumstantial  evidence  by 
the  crown ;  how  from  such  a  series  of  circumstances,  con- 
nected with  the  acts  and  motives  of  the  criminal  and  the 
symptoms  of  the  victim,  a  jury  might  be  justified  in  coming 
to  a  positive  and  just  verdict. 

This  case,  tried  by  the  most  learned  authorities  in  England, 
should  make  us  wary  as  to  positive  determinations  with  refer- 
ence to  guilt  or  innocence,  where  chemistry  has  failed  to 
detect  the  offending  cause.  The  science  has  done  much  to 
reveal  and  clear  up  what  was  formerly  dark  in  medico-legal 
investigations,  but  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done.  For  the 
former,  all  praise  be  given  to  faithful  students  and  honest  in- 
vestigators, and  on  account  of  the  latter  let  us  all  "  learn  to 
labor  and  to  wait !"  Let  not  chemistry  be  taunted  with 
what  she  has  not  done,  but  rather  be  properly  honored  for 
what  she  has  done.  In  an  examination  of  the  contents  of 
viscera,  she  furnishes  results  that  serve  to  fasten  conviction 
on  minds  which  have  only  had  suspicion  excited  by  the 
symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  of  any  particular 
case.  Hence  her  aid  and  assistance  are  most  important  in  a 
legal  investigation,  and  will  serve  often  to  clear  up  doubt. 
We  must  not,  however,  learn  to  depend  on  her  alone,  and 
reject  good  evidence  from  other  quarters,  on  points  that  she  is 
unable  to  explain.  Although  the  greatest  aid  in  toxicological 
examinations,  yet  not  the  only  means  of  conducting  such, 
or  of  arriving  at  correct  results.  The  case  of  Palmer  has 
been  exceedingly  valuable  in  teaching  both  jurists  and 
chemists  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  testimony  in  a  case  of  this 
character. 
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Nino  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  agent  have  been  collected 
by  the  Med.  Cliir.  Review,*  and  1G  by  Mr.  Taylor,t  so  that 
the  subject  of  a  proper  antidote  becomes  an  exceedingly 
important  one.  Dr.  Pindell  announced  lard  as  an  antidote, 
but  it  seems  that,  in  some  cases,  where  it  was  employed  by 
Dr.  Hammond,  it  hastened  the  action  of  the  poison.  De 
Vrij  thinks  that  it  retards  (but  does  not  neutralize)  the 
mortal  effects.  Dr.  Shaw  reports  cases,  where  a  negro 
woman  and  child  had  been  poisoned  by  eating  a  piece  of 
dried  beef  which  had  been  covered  with  strychnia,  but 
when  olive  oil  was  administered  freely  to  them  it  had  the 
effect  of  producing  vomiting  and  absolute  relief  from  the 
poisoning  symptoms.  But  the  action  of  the  oil  cannot  be 
considered  as  that  of  an  antidote,  since  the  emesis  was 
really  the  curative  agency  in  each  case,  as  was  proven  by 
the  fact  that  dogs  who  licked  up  the  oil  which  was  vomited 
were  immediately  seized  with  symptoms  of  strychnia  poison- 
ing, and  died.  Indeed  all  the  cases  on  record,  where  any 
account  of  treatment  is  preserved,  show  that  nothing  has 
been  of  avail,  except  free,  copious  emesis.  Camphor  or 
conium  may  be  used,  or  any  other  medicinal  agent  whose 
therapeutic  action  is  found  to  be  different  from  that  of 
strychnia,  but  our  main  reliance  must  be  now  as  ever  in  the 
use  of  an  active  emetic.  No  one  can  neglect  this  point  in 
the  treatment  of  a  case  of  strychnia  poisoning  without  being 
considered  as  highly  culpable.  If  too  much  of  the  poison 
has  not  been  absorbed,  life  may  be  saved  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  emetic. 

An  interesting  monograph  on  the  subject  of  strychnia  as  a 
tonic  agent  has  been  published  by  Prof.  Stevenson  Macadam! 
of  Edinburgh.  He  groups  together  the  reactions  of  strych- 
nia with  such  liquid  tests  as  afford  peculiar  precipitates,  from 
which  are  selected  those  which  are  most  characteristic. 

I.    Bichromate  of  potassa  (or  ferridcyanide  of  potassium, 

*  Medico-Chir.  Review,  xviii,  407. 

t  Taylor  on  Poisoning  by  Strychnine,  78. 
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according  to  De  Vrij),  and  sulphuric  acid  producing  a  violet 
red  coloration — at  first  blue,  then  violet  red,  and  finally, 
after  standing  some  time,  becoming  yellow,  -sowo  of  a 
grain  may  be  detected,  if  the  liquid  containing  it  is  carefully 
evaporated  to  dryness,  then  moistened  with  an  exceedingly 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  very  small  fragment 
of  either  of  the  first  named  tests  be  placed  in  this  solution, 
and  stirred  about  with  a  si  ass  rod. 

II.  Perchloride  of  gold  gives  a  citron  yellow,  and  if  there 
should  be  a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter  present,  a  coffee 
color. 

III.  Chlorine  in  solution,  a  white  precipitate  which  dis- 
solves in  ammonia  and  furnishes  a  colorless  liquid.  Sulphcy- 
anide  of  potassium  and  corrosive  sublimate  give  similar 
colored  precipitates. 

De  Vrij  states,  what  is  still  more  important  in  an  exami- 
nation for  this  substance,  that  "the  precipitate  formed  by 
bin-iodide  of  potassium  is  brownish  red,  and  if  dissolved  in 
weak  warm  spirit,  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid,  beautiful 
crystals  are  formed  of  sulphate  of  iodo-strychnia,  which  po- 
larize light.  The  precipitates  formed  by  sulphcyanide  of 
potassium  and  neutral  chromate  of  potassa  are  both  crystal- 
line. The  color  of  the  former  is  white,  and  that  of  the  latter 
yellow — the  form  of  the  crystals  of  the  former  is  character- 
istic as  observed  under  the  microscope.  Macadam  relies, 
however,  on  the  first  named  test,  which  was  first  proposed 
by  Otto,  and  has  received  universal  approval.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  all  the  organic  matter  in  order  to 
employ  this  reaction  with  any  satisfactory  results. 

The  mode  of  treatment  of  organic  substances  supposed  to 
contain  strychnia,  employed  by  Macadam,  was  essentially 
that  advised  by  Stas.  Being  cut  up  into  very  small  pieces, 
they  are  treated  with  common  rectified  spirits  acidulated 
with  pure  oxalic  or  tartaric  acids,  and  allowed  to  macerate 
for  24  hours,  being  shaken  from  time  to  time.  Filtering 
through  muslin  is  then  employed  ;  and  the  solid  substances 
are  washed  on  the  filter  in  order  to  remove  any  soluble  mat- 
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ter  they  may  possess.  These  washings  are  added  to  the  fil- 
trate, and  the  resulting  mixture  is  boiled  in  order  to  mgi&rd* 
all  albuminous  substances  present.  The  liquid  is  then  lil- 
tered  through  fine  paper,  and  its  filtrate  being  mixed  with 
pure  and  well  washed  animal  black,  is  frequently  shaken 
during  2-4  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  filtered,  and 
if  there  should  be  any  strychnia  present,  it  will  be  retained 
by  the  animal  black,  from  which  it  can  be  recovered  by  the 
action  of  alcohol  at  a  temperature  near  ebullition.  The 
evaporation  of  this  alcoholic  tincture  will  furnish  us  the 
strychnia  pure  enough  for  testing.  If  not,  it  can  be  acted 
on  by  oxalic  acid,  animal  black  and  alcohol  again,  and  thus 
obtained  perfectly  pure. 

Macadam  asserts  that  he  detected  the  alkaloid  in  the  liver, 
lungs,  kidneys  and  heart,  a  month  after  death,  by  this  pro- 
cess. His  conclusions  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  De 
Vrij's  as  to  the  detection  of  the  poison  in  cases  of  chronic 
poisoning  by  this  substance.  He  considers  that  such  doses 
as  have  really  shown  but  slight  physiological  effects  are 
those  which  are  most  favorable  for  the  chemist  afterwards; 
and  that  in  proportion  as  the  physiological  evidence  di- 
minishes as  to  the  antecedent  action  of  the  poison,  the 
surety  of  chemical  detection  increases.  He  only  admits 
that  the  decomposition  of  the  body  of  an  animal  might 
cause  the  destruction  of  strychnia  it  had  contained,  "  but 
time  could  not  efface  more  easily  every  trace  of  its  presence 
than  it  could  of  the  knife  of  an  assassin." 

While  we  are  indebted  to  this  experimenter  for  a  careful 
series  of  experiments,  we  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  any 
one,  whose  whole  researches  have  been  confined  to  the  che- 
mical examination  of  a  few  animals  intentionally  poisoned 
by  strychnia,  is  justified  in  making  statements  such  as  the 
above,  or  deducing  conclusions  as  regards  the  certainty  of 
detecting  the  substance  in  the  human  body.  We  like  che- 
mical certainty,  but  we  know  that  that  is  least  reliable 
which  vaunts  loudest  of  its  own  reliability.  An  examina- 
tion for  strychnia  is  not  one  of  the  easiest  #(Mk»  problems 
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in  toxicological  research.  Its  results  are  always  clear  and 
appnlTltP.  but  that  organic  decompositions  may  occur  so  as  to 
destroy  the  original  constitution  of  strychnia,  and  arrange 
its  particles  under  different  forms  as  other  bodies,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject,  we  have  no 
right  to  deny. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  Prof.  Macadam's 
paper,  is  that  pervading  those  which  have  been  read  by  Mr. 
Jno.  Horsley*  before  the  British  association.  In  some  ex- 
periments performed  on  rats,  he  perfectly  failed  to  detect 
any  indications  of  strychnia,  or  indeed  any  bitterness  in  the 
liquors  obtained  in  the  analyses.  Now  this  seems  to  sup- 
port the  theory  advanced  by  Baron  Liebig,  that  the  alkaloids 
are  always  decomposed  in  order  to  produce  their  effect  on 
the  system.  Mr.  Horsley  was  not  satisfied  with  such  an 
explanation.  The  idea  then  occurred  to  him  that  a  com- 
pound, more  or  less  insoluble,  might  be  formed  of  the 
strychnia  and  animal  organic  matter,  such  as  albumen. 
One  experiment  made  by  him  with  reference  to  this  point  is 
very  interesting.  He  took  the  contents  of  an  egg,  and 
"after  agitating  them  with  a  solution  of  strychnia  contain- 
ing one  and  a  half  grain,"  they  were  boiled  in  a  water  bath. 
The  effort  was  then  made  to  abstract  the  strychnia  by  boiling 
alcohol  from  the  coagulum.  The  extract  thus  obtained  be- 
ing subjected  to  proper  after  treatment,  furnished  about 
one-sixth  of  the  original  quantity.  The  solid  residue  of  the 
egg  being  afterwards  digested  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the 
liquor  which  it  furnished  gave  no  bitter  taste,  and  but  the 
slightest  trace  of  strychnia  could  be  detected.  Mr.  H.  con- 
cludes that  this  proves  "that  the  strychnia  must  either  have 
been  destroyed  by  combination  with  solid  organic  matter, 
so  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  being  extracted  as  pure 
strychnia,  or  else  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
attempt  to  extract  it  from  the  albuminoid  matter." 

Mr.  Horsleyt  suggests,  also,  that  bleaching  powder — the 

*  Chemist,  iii,  710. 
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so-called  hypochlorite  of  lime — may  be  employed  in  exami- 
nations of  putrefying  animal  matter  to  get  rid  of  the  odor, 
and  further  that  the  addition  of  this  substance  insured  a  pre- 
cipitate of  the  hypochlorite  of  strychnia,  which  was  soluble 
in  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid.  lie  found  that  with  the 
putrid  liquid  from  the  liver  of  a  dog,  to  which  a  solution  of 
the  hypochlorite  of  lime  in  excess  was  added,  there  was  a 
precipitate,  which,  when  treated  with  alcohol  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  yielded  a  solution  containing  the  sulphate  of 
strychnia.  This  seems  to  be  another  happy  suggestion  that 
could  be  employed  in  some  examinations,  when  Orfila's, 
Flandin's  and  Stas'  processes  had  been  used  with  no  satis- 
factory results. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  lately  to  the  effects 
of  tobacco  on  the  nervous  system.  Siebert*  shows  that  per- 
nicious effects  from  smoking,  when  they  do  occur,  result 
principally  from  the  nicotine  which  is  thus  introduced  into 
the  system,  producing  indeed  chronic  poisoning.  He  has 
given  several  cases  where  the  most  singular  forms  of  nervous 
affections  were  produced  from  smoking  segars.  "  The  neu- 
rosis takes  the  form  of  irritation  of  the  spine,  and  produces, 
according  to  the  point  of  the  spinal  marrow  principally 
affected,  different  eccentric  phenomena,  such  as  bronchial 
spasms,  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
gastrodynia  and  vomiting,  mesenteric  neuralgia,  &c."  It 
seems  that  these  symptoms  follow  the  use  of  segars  more 
than  that  of  the  pipe,  in  consequence  of  the  tobacco  which 
is  used  in  the  latter  having  been  subjected  to  processes  which 
really  remove  much  of  the  nicotine.  Segars  of  a  fine  and 
narcotic  character  are  the  most  injurious — and  these  act  also 
like  opium,  since  a  repetition  of  the  habit  brings  relief  from 
the  symptoms  produced  by  previous  indulgence.  The  Athe- 
naeiimt  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  war  against  tobacco  as 
waged  at  present  in  England,  and  shows  very  clearly  that 
though  the  use  of  the  article  cannot  be  supported  by  any 

*  The  Chemist,  iii,  246. 
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valid  series  of  arguments,  yet  the  arguments  brought  up 
against  smoking  are  wholly  inconclusive.  These  are,  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  poison,  that  it  produces  nervous  diseases, 
and  that  it  engenders  cancer  of  the  lip.  To  which,  the  fair 
answers  may  be  brought :  First.  That  tea  and  coffee  are 
also  poisonous  when  used  in  large  quantities,  and  all  food,  if 
used  in  improper  quantities ;  and  we  may  indeed  press  any 
one  of  the  natural  causes  of  life  till  it. becomes  a  source  of 
disease.  Second.  Granted  it  does  produce  nervous  diseases 
under  certain  circumstances,  but  are  those  who  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  its  manufacture  more  liable  to  such  dis- 
eases than  others,  since  they  should  be  if  its  constant  effects 
are  nervous  derangements,  and  is  not  the  greater  number  of 
nervous  diseases  to  be  found  with  the  gentler  sex,  who  do 
not  use  tobacco  in  any  form  ?  Third.  As  to  cancer  of  the 
lip — this  is  but  a  development,  in  one  place,  of  a  disease 
that  the  profession  are  beginning  to  believe  is  general  in  its 
character,  making  its  appearance  in  different  places  in  ac- 
cordance with  peculiar  irritations  that  may  exist  there.  All 
the  arguments,  then,  against  its  use  are  inconclusive,  and 
they  might  be  adduced  against  a  number  of  articles  of  food. 
We  repeat  that  the  use  of  tobacco  cannot  be  justified  by 
any  other  arguments  than  that  it  is  a  luxury  to  those  who 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  it,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
all  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  opponents  to  its  use, 
are  simply  efficacious  when  directed  against  its  abuse.  Dr. 
Siebert  found  that  the  only  treatment  in  cases  of  nervous 
derangement  from  smoking,  was  entire  abstinence,  and  the 
employment  of  preparations  of  iron. 

IV.    Hygiene. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  claiming  attention 
from  the  profession  is  necessarily  the  removal  of  all  causes 
that  vitiate  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  engender  disease.  This 
involves  the  whole  subject  of  disinfection,  both  as  applied 
to  the  deodorization  and  destruction  of  noxious  odors.     Mr. 
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Davy  of  Dublin  has  published*  a  tabular  view  of  the  re- 
lative deodorizing  power  of  a  number  of  substances,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  destruction  of  a  given  amount  (12-5  grains)  of 
night  soil,  which  exhibits  the  essential  oils  as  possessed  of 
high  deodorizing  properties,  greatly  above  those  of  chloride 
of  lime,  one  grain  of  either  of  the  essential  oils  being  equal 
in  efficacy  to  47  grains  of  the  latter  substance.  The  oils  of 
lavender  and  peppermint  are  more  efficacious  than  turpen- 
tine. The  deodorizing  effects  of  coal  tar  and  creosote  were 
found  to  be  very  high,  and  these  were  increased  by  their 
solution  in  water  or  vinegar.  He  also  notices  the  effect  of 
roasted  coffee  when  exposed  in  places  where  offensive  odors 
are  generated,  and  thinks  it  however  not  very  great,  com- 
paring only  with  that  of  alcohol,  which  latter  substance  he 
found  specially  efficacious  by  rinsing  the  mouth,  in  case 
nausea  was  produced  from  exposure  to  such  odors. 

Stenhouset  of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  London,  has 
furnished  an  exceedingly  valuable  monograph  on  the  subject 
of  the  use  of  vegetable  charcoal  for  sanitary  purposes.  An 
abstract  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  paper  seems  to  be  in 
place  in  this  report. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  both  vegetable 
and  animal  charcoal  are  possessed  of  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  large  quantities  of  vapors  and  gases ;  in 
the  case  of  ammoniacal  vapor,  to  an  amount  90  times  their 
own  volume,  and  55  times  in  the  case  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. On  this  account  charcoal,  in  one  form  or  other,  has 
been  employed  for  years  as  a  deodorizer,  though  it  seems  to 
have  been  first  employed  for  this  purpose  by  M.  Lowitz,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  between  the  years  1785-91.  The  greatest 
number  of  experiments  on  the  subject  have  however  been 
made  by  M.  Saussure  of  France.  These  have  been  already 
communicated  to  the  people  at  large,  so  that  every  one  is 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  charcoal  as  a 
deodorizer.     But  at  the  same  time  the  erroneous  idea  that 

*  Chemist,  iv,  4. 
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it  is  an  antiseptic  has  invaded  every  text  book  on  chemistry, 
and  has  in  this  way  obtained  so  full  a  hold  on  the  faith  of 
the  public,  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  overthrow  it. 
It  really  masks  the  progress  of  decay  and  putrefaction. 
Ordinarily,  we  recognize  the  latter  process  by  the  evolution 
of  offensive  effluvia,  and  estimate  its  advance  by  the  increase 
of  the  latter.  The  nose  furnishes  the  test  which  we  apply 
for  the  detection  of  putrescence  in  animal  organic  matter. 
But  charcoal  we  have  learned  is  a  deodorizer.  Have  we  the 
right,  merely  from  the  fact  that  it  decomposes  odors,  to  con- 
clude it  will  also  remove  the  process  which  engenders  those 
smells ;  in  fact,  remove  their  cause  ?  Would  it  be  good 
logic  to  conclude  always  because  a  certain  thing  counteracts 
baneful  effects,  therefore  it  destroys  their  causes,  and  they 
will  necessarily  cease  ?  No !  this  is  not  the  kind  of  reason- 
ing which  is  conclusive.  Experiment  must  be  brought  to 
bear  as  to  the  particular  effects  of  charcoal  on  the  process  of 
putrefaction  itself.  Has  it  ever  checked  this  process,  or  pre- 
vented it  altogether? 

Mr.  Trumbull  of  Glasgow  imbedded  "  the  bodies  of  two 
dogs  in  a  wooden  box,  on  a  layer  of  charcoal  powder  of  a 
few  inches  in  depth,  and  covered  them  over  with  a  quantity 
of  the  same  material.  Though  the  box  was  quite  open,  and 
kept  in  his  laboratory,  no  effluvia  was  ever  perceptible  ;  and, 
on  examining  the  bodies  of  the  animals  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  they  were  found  to  be  in  a  very  advanced  state  of 
decay."  Mr.  Trumbull  has  also  found,  on  mixing  up  a 
quantity  of  charcoal  powder  "  with  some  excellent  manure 
made  by  boiling  down  the  flesh  and  bones  of  horses  into  a 
pulp,  with  oil  of  vitriol,"  that  the  mixture,  after  some 
months,  had  diminished  in  weight  and  become  deteriorated 
in  value. 

These  experiments,  which  have  also  been  repeated  both  in 
England  and  this  country  with  the  same  effect,  lead  us  then 
to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  preservative  properties  of  charcoal, 
different  from  that  given  in  our  text  books.  It  is  not  an 
antiseptic,  but  it  really  hastens  the  decay  of  all  animal  sub- 
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stances  which  are  imbedded  in  it,  masking  however  the  pro- 
cess by  removing  those  odors  that  we  commonly  consider  as 
characteristic  of  putrefaction. 

How  shall  wre  explain,  then,  the  fact  that  it  hastens  putre- 
faction, and  yet  destroys  the  odorous  results?  In  examining 
the  charcoal  powder  which  had  been  in  contact  with  the 
bodies  of  the  dogs  in  Mr.  Trumbull's  experiments,  Mr. 
Turner  found  that  "it  contained  comparatively  little  ammo- 
nia, not  a  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  very  apprecia- 
ble quantities  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  with  acid  phos- 
phate of  lime."  There  were  comparatively  no  indications 
of  nitrogenous  material  present  in  the  charcoal.  Now,  Sten- 
house  shows  that  putrefaction  is,  as  a  general  thing,  nothing 
more  than  a  species  of  oxidation.  The  odorous  substances 
it  gives  off  in  gaseous  form  are  secondary  products,  which, 
if  brought  into  contact  with  oxidizing  substances,  such  as 
sulphurous,  nitrous  and  hypo-nitrous  acid  gases,  are  always 
oxidized  and  converted  into  inodorous  compounds.  Charcoal 
may  act,  as  these  substances  do,  simply  from  the  fact  that  it 
contains  a  large  amount  of  oxygen  condensed  within  its 
pores.  It  is  capable  of  absorbing  from  nine  to  ten  times  its 
volume  of  this  gas,  and  this  does  not  prevent  it  absorbing 
large  quantities  of  the  gaseous  products  of  putrefaction ; 
nay,  it  rather  facilitates  their  evolution,  as  the  oxygen  ra- 
pidly oxidizes  them  and  resolves  them  into  simpler  combina- 
tions, forming  carbonic  acid,  water  and  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids  out  of  the  hydro-carbons,  ammonia  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  which  are  given  off.  This  oxidation  or  slow  com- 
bustion cannot  be  detected  by  odor,  and  can  only  be  infalli- 
bly recognized  by  the  loss  of  weight  sustained  by  the  animal 
substance,  or  the  application  of  chemical  tests  to  the  results 
of  the  process  which  are  commingled  with  the  charcoal. 
Stenhouse  concludes  that  it  is  "on  its  absorbing  and  oxidiz- 
ing power  that  the  great  efficiency  of  charcoal  as  a  deodoriz- 
ing and  disinfecting  agent  depends." 

Now,  in  the  way  of  practical  application  of  these  facts, 
we  may  learn  the  utility  of  exposing  pans  containing  vege- 
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table  charcoal,  wherever  noxious  odors  are  given  off,  as  in 
the  wards  of  hospitals  and  in  sick  rooms,  with  the  expecta- 
tion  that  the  effluvia  which  arise  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick, 
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and  which,  if  not  producing  contagious  miasmata,  still  vi- 
tiate the  atmosphere,  and  enfeeble  the  constitutions  of  those 
necessitated  to  breathe  it  continually ;  also  how  valuable  an 
agent  charcoal  is  for  admixture  with  night  soil,  bodies  of 
animals  in  a  state  of  putrescence  and  animal  substances  in 
general  which  are  undergoing  decomposition.  Its  admixture 
with  the  earth  used  to  fill  up  graves  would  also  diminish  the 
exhalations  that  are  always  given  oft'  from  well  filled  grave 
yards. 

Stenhouse  has,  however,  made  a  suggestion  of  its  use  as  a 
filter  for  the  air  which  may  contain  putrid  emanations  of  so 
great  dilution  that  the  nose  could  not  detect  their  presence, 
and  which  would  be  intercepted  by  their  passage  through  a 
layer  of  charcoal.  "  The  charcoal  air-filter  consists  of  a 
thin  layer  of  charcoal  powder  interposed  between  two 
sheets  of  wire  gauze,  and  can  be  readily  applied  to  build- 
ings, to  ships,  to  the  gulley-holes  of  sewers,  to  respirators, 
and  to  various  other  purposes."  They  have  been  tried  in 
London  in  the  ventilation  of  public  buildings  where  the  air 
had  to  be  taken  from  streets,  where  nuisances  of  the  most 
offensive  character  existed,  and  yet  when  it  had  been  passed 
through  the  charcoal  it  proved  to  be  unobjectionable  to  the 
most  delicate  olfactories.  The  charcoal  layer  employed  in 
these  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  the  frag- 
ments are  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  is  well  always  to  make 
it  red  hot  before  using  it,  which  can  be  done  by  exposing  it 
to  the  action  of  heat  in  a  covered  iron  pot. 

The  charcoal  filter  might  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
miasmatic  regions,  where  the  principal  fear  is  with  reference 
to  the  admission  of  air  during  the  night  into  sleeping  apart- 
ments. Mr.  Stenhouse  has  also  contrived  respirators  which 
fit  over  the  mouth  and  nose,  consisting  of  two  sheets  of 
silvered  wire  gauze,  between  which  there  is  a  layer  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  of  coarsely  powdered  charcoal. 
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These  may  prove  useful  in  many  circumstances  that  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  faculty,  particularly 
in  employments  where  men  are  exposed  to  putrid  odors, 
such  as  are  given  off  from  sinks,  sewers  and  cess  pools,  to 
men  employed  in  time  of  action,  on  board  ship,  at  the  bat- 
teries, and  to  persons  traveling  through  regions  of  country 
where  disease  almost  continually  rages  in  consequence  of 
exhalations  evolved  from  putrefying  organic  substances. 

Since  the  first  announcement  of  these  new  views  with 
regard  to  vegetable  charcoal,  Stenhouse  has  offered  an  im- 
provement,* which,  without  increasing  the  expense  of  the 
article  very  much,  is  likely  to  be  of  immense  benefit.  He 
proposes  as  the  property  possessed  by  charcoal,  of  absorbing 
oxygen  and  retaining  it  in  its  pores,  is  not  as  great  as  its 
power  of  absorbing  other  gases,  hence  its  absorbent  power 
being  greater  than  its  oxidating  power,  that  if  some  other 
substance  could  be  added  to  it  which  would  act  as  an  oxid- 
izer without  injuring  the  absorbing  power,  the  efficacy  of 
the  charcoal  would  be  greatly  increased.  He  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  this  by  the  addition  of  minutely  divided 
platinum,  which  is  itself  possessed  of  enormous  oxidating 
power.  With  such  a  combination  then  we  are  furnished 
with  an  excellent  deodorizer  and  disinfectant. 

The  process  of  platinizing  charcoal  consists  in  boiling  it 
"either  in  coarse  powder,  or  in  large  pieces,  in  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  platinum,  and  when  the  charcoal  has  become 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  platinum,  requiring  from 
10  to  15  minutes,  heat  it  to  redness  in  a  close  vessel." 
Two  per  cent,  of  platinum  he  has  found  most  advantageous. 
This  combination  is  of  course  only  recommended  where 
charcoal  is  intended  to  be  used  for  respirators. 

The  fecal  discharges  of  patients  at  our  hospitals,  jails, 
alms-houses  and  other  public  institutions,  where  a  large 
number  of  persons  are  collected  together,  often  become  so 
fetid,  during   the    progress  of   an   endemic,  that  doubtless 

"Stenhouse  on  Charcoal,  Journal  do  Chiin.  Med.  ii,  309. 
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much  disease  is  propagated  by  this  cause  of  vitiation  of  the 
atmosphere.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  important  that 
some  agent  should  be  at  hand  which  can  at  once  destroy  the 
odor  in  consequence  of  the  strong  affinity  it  may  have  for 
one  or  other  of  the  odorous  compounds  that  are  thrown  off 
into  the  atmosphere.  Nothing  can  be  found  better  adapted 
for  this  purpose  than  chloride  of  zinc,  which  should  be  used 
in  solution.  Where  the  discharges  are  very  fetid,  as  in  cases 
of  typhous  and  similar  affections,  the  solution  should  be 
placed  in  the  vessel  before  the  patient  uses  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  defecation.  The  chloride  may  be  most  economically 
made  by  taking  commercial  hydrochloric  acid  and  adding 
zinc  until  a  saturated  solution  is  formed.  This  then  should 
be  diluted  with  about  an  equal  volume  of  water. 

Where  we  have  collections  of  night  soil,  or  the  putrescent 
contents  of  sewers  and  cess  pools,  the  most  convenient  agent 
to  employ  for  their  deodorization  is  a  solution  of  the  sulphate 
of  iron.  The  researches  of  the  younger  Chevallier  have 
shown  that  from  20  to  25  kilogrammes  (from  50  to  63 
pounds)  of  this  salt  in  solution  will  perfectly  deodorize  10 
cubic  metres,  that  is  about  11  cubic  feet  of  night  soil. 
Ordinarily  not  as  much  as  this  will  be  required,  but  for  per- 
fect deodorization  the  amount  mentioned  will  be  needed. 
When  such  a  solution  is  added  there  is  immediate  action, 
and  the  odor  possessed  by  the  fecal  matters  is  simply  that 
which  is  proper  to  the  vegetable  matter  that  they  may  re- 
tain. There  is  an  advantage  in  employing  this  salt,  since 
the  fecal  matters,  being  thus  deprived  of  their  odor,  can  be 
used  on  our  fields,  where  their  invigorating  action  will  soon 
repay  all  the  expense  incurred.  When  it  is  recollected  that 
the  ammonia,  unless  seized  in  this  way  by  sulphuric  acid, 
and  as  it  were,  fixed,  escapes  into  the  atmosphere,  thus  de- 
priving the  fecal  material  of  its  most  active  agent  as  a 
manure,  it  will  be  seen  that  economy  should  demand  the 
use  of  sulphate  of  iron  as  much  as  considerations  of  public 
hygiene. 
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Health  a  Prerequisite  to  National  Success  in  Peace  and  in  War. 


Success,  whether  personal  or  national,  depends  upon  nu- 
merous contingencies.  There  must  be  certain  antecedent 
conditions  before  one  can  even  dare  hope  to  secure  it.  These 
are  moral,  intellectual  and  physical.  When  they  are  present 
in  due  proportion  success  is  always  a  probable  result,  if  it  be 
not  forbidden  by  the  very  nature  of  the  undertaking  itself. 
If  partially  or  wholly  absent  failure  must  be  anticipated  in  the 
place  of  success.  The  general  proposition,  as  applied  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  factors,  is  universally  admitted.  Every 
one  can  readily  see  that  there  must  always  be  moral  principle 
and  some  order  of  intellectual  development  present  to  ensure 
success,  but  the  antecedent  physical  condition  of  health  has 
not  commanded  the  attention  it  deserves  at  the  hands  of 
publicists.  It  is  proposed  in  this  essay  to  dwell  exclusively 
upon  it  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  national  success,  and  on 
this  account  to  urge  the  subject  of  Hygiene  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  our  National  and  State  Legislatures  as  of  paramount 
importance.  The  old  Spartan  recognized  the  truth,  that  we 
shall  endeavor  to  present,  practically.  He  exposed  the  young 
in  such  manner  that  the  young  and  puny — those  wThose  con- 
stitutions were  not  of  the  strongest  natural  character,  broke 
down  under  the  exposure,  while  the  others,  who  survived  this 
brutal  ordeal,  were  likely  to  grow  up  writh  such  bodily  health 
as  would  enable  them  to  assume  the  duties  of  a  rugged  man- 
hood, and  to  add  by  their  prowess  to  the  military  fame  of 
the  nation.  And  thus  the  Spartan  practice  showed  how  they 
feared  the  burdens  that  the  sick  and  weakly  child  might  en- 
tail upon  the  nation,  as  well  as  how  earnestly  they  longed  for 
such  citizens  as  would  enable  them  to  secure  a  continuation 
of  success  in  the  rough  contests  their  very  mode  of  existence 
obliged  them  to  keep  up.  Other  nations  of  less  intellectual 
culture  practically  recognized  the  same  truth  also  by  ridding 
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themselves  of  the  sick  and  aged  adult  when  he  ceased  to  add 
to  their  strength  and  prowess.  For  what  possible  use  could  a 
man  be  unless  he  was  able  to  contend  in  the  front  rank  with 
his  companions,  to  aid  them  both  in  the  hunt  and  the  fight. 
Still,  wherever  Christianity  has  existed,  or  those  instinctive 
notions  of  humanity  that  adhere  to  the  soul  in  its  normal 
condition  have  manifested  themselves,  tenderness  to  the  de- 
crepid  and  sick  are  found  prevalent.  But  to  secure  the 
results  which  the  Spartan  attained  in  his  mode  of  selection, 
to  promote  health  in  the  healthy  and  to  secure  it  for  the  sick, 
to  retain  the  greatest  amount  of  vigor  for  the  use  of  the  body 
politic  by  systematic  scientific  legislation,  these  have  only  be- 
come subjects  of  study  in  modern  times,  when  science  and 
philanthropy  have  joined  hands  in  their  efforts  to  solve  the 
problem 

The  mens  sana  is  an  intangible  and  indemonstrable  some- 
thing, unless  it  possesses  a  corpus  sanum,  as  its  instrument  or 
tool,  by  and  through  which  it  can  make  its  presence  felt,  and 
demonstrate  its  wondrous  powers.  We  are  not  ready  to  accept 
the  materialistic  view  that,  because  a  diseased  brain  does  in- 
fallibly affect  the  immaterial  something  which  must  employ 
it  through  all  its  thinking,  or  because  each  mental  operation 
causes  the  destruction  of  cerebral  substance,  the  mental  pow- 
er has  its  fons  ct  origo,  in  the  highly  organized  instrument  so 
essentially  requisite  for  all  its  active  operations.  We  are  not 
ready  to  accept  the  materialistic  theories  of  mind,  although 
we  must  admit  that  modern  research  shows  that  the  mind  is 
unable  to  accomplish  its  normal  work,  unless  the  brain  is  in 
something  like  a  normal  condition.  As  in  the  use  of  steam, 
although  it  may  be  generated  by  the  application  of  a  proper 
amount  of  heat  to  water,  still  if  the  machinery,  by  which  its 
expansive  force  is  to  be  made  efficacious,  be  not  adapted  for  its 
employment,  it  is  either  useless,  or  becomes  extremely  dan- 
gerous, instead  of  highly  useful ;  and  all  this  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  recognizing  the  engine  as  the  generator  of  steam, 
so  the  mind,  for  the  want  of  a  suitable  organic  medium  for  its 
active  exercise,  may  either  manifest  a  powerless  idiocy  or  the 
terrific  power  of  insanity. 
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The  brain  must  be  in  a  healthy  condition  to  ensure  normal 
mental  activity.  But  without  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  normal 
activity,  there  can  be  neither  individual  or  national  success. 
There  must  be  vivid,  acute  perceptions,  careful  accurate  gen- 
eralization, abundant  skill  in  analysis  and  synthesis,  and  the 
habit  of  rapid,  though  certain  deduction,  all  of  which  are 
needed  to  grasp  what  is  known,  and  to  lead  to  useful  discov- 
eries in  what  is  knowable  amid  the  unknown.  All  this  is  not 
only  required  in  leading  minds  that  give  shape  to  the  practical 
activity  of  a  nation,  but  by  the  masses  who  are  to  carry  out 
the  conclusions  attained  by  these  minds,  and  to  make  them 
practical  and  useful.  Hence  we  arrive  at  the  first  point  in 
our  investigation,  that  mental  activity — which  is  the  life  and 
soul  of  all  forms  of  successful  activity — is  dependent  upon 
that  normal  condition  of  the  cerebral  organs,  which  can  only 
be  found  in  health.  An  abnormal  brain,  or  a  brain  in  a  mor- 
bid condition,  cannot  admit  of  such  mental  activity  as  will 
result  in  the  origination  of  those  plans  that  are  the  basis  of 
success,  or  in  their  efficient  development  and  practicalization 
even  when  formulated. 

And  yet  a  health}'  brain  and  nervous  system,  are  such  rare 
phenomena  at  the  present  time,  that  one  may  almost  query, 
whether  they  are  not  in  their  very  nature,  exceptional  ?  With 
the  high-pressure,  under  which  Americans  prefer  to  labor,  the 
brain  and  nerve-force  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  used-up 
long  before  the  time  allotted  as  the  natural  limit  of  human 
life,  and  then,  in  lieu  of  its  mighty  vigor,  we  find  nought  but 
the  certain  indications  of  its  slow,  but  gradual  extinction. — 
Abuse  of  highly  organized  tissue  must  result'  in  utter  loss. 
Hence  we  find  our  professional  and  literary  mea  forced  to  lay 
aside  their  studies  at  an  age  when  they  should  be  in  the  very 
prime  of  their  strength,  and  to  seek  recreation  after  the  ability 
to  recuperate  has  been  entirely  lost.  The  ranks  of  the  army 
of  valetudinarians,  that  crosses  the  ocean  yearly  for  the  vain 
purpose  of  seeking  the  health  they  have  rashly  thrown  away, 
are  yearly  increasing,  while  its  members  find  too  late,  that  the 
fountains  of  health,  when  thoroughly  polluted,  are  beyond 
the  curative  influence  of  any  purifying  agency.     Each  victim 
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of  such  suicidal  treatment  of  his  brain,  comes  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  how  little  he  has  accomplished,  by  unduly  taxing  its 
power,  without  the  employment  of  regular  intervals  for  rest 
and  recuperation,  in  comparison  with  the  greater  work  he 
might  have  accomplished  under  other  and  more  rational  self- 
discipline.  But  this  is  attained  at  a  period  too  late  for  rem- 
edy, and  he  drops  out  of  the  ranks  of  mental  laborers  to  make 
way  for  others,  who  will  probably  derive  no  benefit  from  his 
example,  and  thus,  we  are  having  spasmodic  brain-activity, 
and  loss  of  longevity,  instead  of  a  uuiformly  increasing  brain- 
power conjoined  with  longevity. 

Necessarily,  then,  a  mental  activity  which  is  not  uniform, 
but  spasmodic,  and  which  is  associated  with  such  a  drain  upon 
the  vital  powers  as  to  destroy  their  integrity,  which,  in  a  word, 
does  not  depend  upon  health,  but  upon  morbid  paroxysms,  is 
not  adapted  to  success.  It  is  true  that  the  brain  is  liable  to 
be  affected  in  many  ways  by  disease,  independent  of  mental 
effort,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  possible  care,  it 
may  still  take  on  such  morbid  action,  but  this  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  normal,  regular  exercise  of  all  its  powers,  or 
from  a  systematic  employment  of  its  functions  properly  re- 
lieved at  stated  intervals  by  rest,  for  the  purpose  of  recupera- 
tion. It  is  the  spasmodic  overwork  that  racks  the  machine 
and  speedily  puts  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  repair.  It  is 
this  that  lays  the  master-mind  under  the  ground  just  wThen  all 
his  bright  conceptions  are  attaining  full  realization,  and  when 
success  is  about  bursting  upon  his  vision.  It  is  this  that  shat- 
ters the  brain  and  shortens  the  period  of  human  intellectual 
labor,  that  brings  on  the  series  of  morbid  phenomena  that 
battle  the  pathologist  as  well  as  the  therapeutist.  And  yet, 
constant,  steady  mental  labor,  if  properly  varied,  may  be  per- 
formed for  many  years  with  less  permanent  injury  than  a 
month  devoted  to  the  spasmodic  over  work  now  under  consid- 
eration. All  parts  of  our  wonderful  microcosm  were  created 
and  adapted  for  regular  labor,  but  in  accordance  with  laws 
that  demand  due  recognition  of  their  existence  and  obedience 
to  their  requirements.  Illustrations  of  this  fact  are  abundant 
with   the  German  students.     They  perform  immense  tasks, 
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have  a  proclivity  to  dive  down  to  the  very  depths  of  every 
subject  they  take  hold  of,  but  they  are  never  hurried.  Ohne 
Hast,  Ohne  Rast — unhasting,  unresting.  Brilliance  is  not  a 
characteristic  of  these  students,  but  accuracy,  certainty  and 
reliability,  so  that  their  conclusions  are  always  received  with 
unfeigned  respect,  even  by  those  who  oppose  them.  They 
reach  success  eventually,  when  others  are  forgotten,  whose 
meteoric  brilliancy— the  result  of  abnormal  employment  of 
mental  powers — for  a  while  dazzled  but  was  finally  extin- 
guished in  impenetrable  darkness. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  effects  of  disease  in  other  portions 
of  the  human  economy.  Let  us  imagine  the  anomaly  of  a 
healthy  mind  in  a  diseased  body,  of  a  healthy  nervous  system 
presiding  over  circulatory,  digestive  and  muscular  functions 
in  a  state  of  disease,  and  see  what  hopes  of  success  exist  for 
the  individual  who  possesses  this  anomalous  arrangement. 
To  use  the  illustration  of  the  steam  engine  again,  of  what  value 
would  be  the  best  possible  boiler  constructed  so  as  to  economize 
the  greatest  amount  of  heat  furnished  by  the  fuel  employed,  and 
to  supply  the  greatest  amount  of  steam  of  any  desirable  de- 
gree of  tension,  if  the  piston  rods  and  valves  were  defective, 
if  the  machinery  to  utilize  this  great  steam-power  was  inade- 
quate to  the  task  imposed  upon  it  ?  Such  an  inadequate 
arrangement  is  possible  in  an  inorganic  combination,  and  we 
can  see  how  utterly  useless  it  would  be  for  practical  purposes, 
how  the  manufacturer  would  fail  to  receive  a  proper  return 
for  the  expense  and  labor  expended  upon  his  machinery,  how 
a  much  inferior  boiler,  with  effective  machinery  in  good  order, 
would  meet  his  wants  and  be  acceptable  for  practical  purposes. 

To  insure  permanent  success  health  must  reign  throughout 
the  whole  body.  Here  the  folly  as  well  as  the  injurious  re- 
sults of  many  of  the  amusements,  at  present  popular  through- 
out the  land,  comes  vividly  to  light.  The  boating  and  base- 
ball mania  that  has  seized  so  many  of  our  colleges  with  the 
consequent  huge  development  of  certain  muscles  and  over- 
strain of  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems,  the  excessive 
practice  of  gymnastic  exercises  in  any  form,  the  habit  of  ex- 
posing the  body  to  extremes  of  temperature  without  due  pro- 
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tection ;  all  these  afford  painful  illustrations  of  the  effects  of 
overstrain  of  certain  portions  of  the  body  without  proper 
consideration  for  the  due  development  of  other  portions,  quite 
as  important  to  a  state  of  normal  health. 

The  command  to  earn  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  did 
not  imply  an  overtasking  of  any  portion  of  a  body,  but  the 
due  exercise  of  all  its  functions,  with  proper  intervals  for  rest 
and  repair  of  waste.     The  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  life 
are  seemingly  directly  opposed  to  such  requirements.     Among 
these  are  the  disguises  which  food  is  made  to  assume  in  its 
preparation  for  the  table,  the  condiments  it  receives  from  the 
fashionable  cook  to  make  it  attractive  to  morbid  appetites, 
the  temperature  at  which  it  is  eaten — sometimes  far  above 
that  natural  to  the  body,  and  again  as  nearly  approximate  to 
zero  as  the  frigorific  mixtures  to  which  it  has  been  exposed 
will  bring  it — and,  above  all,  the  rapidity  with  which  Ameri- 
can habit  is  accustomed  to  force  such  heterogeneous  mixtures 
into  the  patient,  long-suffering  stomach,  and  the  unseemly 
hours  during  which  this  same  organ  is  forced  to  toil  and  labor 
when  it  should  be  at  rest.     Our  clothing  is  also  an  obstacle 
to   health.     The    child  is  clad,  not  in   accordance  with   the 
teachings  of  physiology,  but  with  the  insane  ravings  of  fash- 
ion.    At  an  age  when  rapidity  of  growth  requires  that  it 
should  be  protected  against  extremes  of  temperature,  portions 
of  the  body  are  exposed  in  midwinter  without  any  protec- 
tion, so  that  the  little  victim  is  blue  and  chattering  from  the 
cold  instead  of  glowing  with  the  roseate  tinge  that  should 
mantle  the  cheeks  of  a  well-clad  child.     Then  the  evil  results 
of  overcrowded  population,  subjected  to  no  sanitary  regula- 
tions, or  so  restive  under  them  as  to  employ  every  possible 
means  to  thrust  them  aside.     These  have  become  so  serious 
in  character,  on  account  of  the  distress,  suffering  and  death 
they  have  caused,  that  one  is  almost  compelled  to  recognize, 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  the  propriety  of  the  cynic's  desig- 
nation of  a  city  as  "an  ulcer   on  the   body  politic;"  they 
challenge  the  most  careful  attention  of  all  thoughtful  minds, 
sanitary  and  medical,  in  the  country  to  discover  how  they 
may   be   reduced  in    character  and   number,  if  not  wholly 
eradicated. 
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Thus  the  body  is  not  only  unfitted  for  its  work  by  an  undue 
use  of  certain  organs,  but,  even  where  there  is  moderate  and 
temperate  use,  the  habits  of  civilized  life  interfere  with  repair 
of  waste  and  expose  it  to  malarious  and  other  atmospheric 
causes  which  sap  the  foundations  of  life  and  lead  to  untimely 
death.  The  brain  is  overtasked  until  it  refuses  to  perform 
the  labors  imposed  upon  it,  and  disease  renders  mental  effort 
an  impossibility;  the  muscular  system  is  similarly  treated 
and  premature  senility  visits  organs  that  might  have  been 
active  and  useful  to  a  moderate  old  age ;  and  where  neither  of 
these  errors  have  been  committed  the  habits  and  customs  of 
civilization  so  enfeeble  the  body  that  both  mind  and  body 
expend  their  power  at  an  early  age  and  readily  yield  to  the 
slightest  attack  of  disease,  or  rather  lose  what  constitutes 
health,  and  hence  are  diseased. 

But  these  results  are  incompatible  with  success  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  the  sickly  brain  and  the  emaciated  body  that  ordi- 
narily lead  the  van  in  the  professions,  in  the  trades  or  in  any 
avocations,  whether  pursued  on  land  or  sea.  There  are  rare 
cases  where  a  gigantic  will  enables  a  man,  as  it  were,  to  over- 
come the  clogs  that  his  mortality  lays  upon  him,  while  he 
wields  the  pen,  pencil  or  chisel  of  genius,  electrifies  nations 
by  his  wondrous  plans  for  their  progressive  advancement,  con- 
trives machinery  that  puts  new  industries  in  operation,  or 
directs  enormous  mercantile  enterprises.  We  look  upon  all 
such  cases  as  exceptional,  and  are  ever  ready  to  give  special 
credit  to  the  will  that  conquers  such  tremendous  difficulties 
and  rises  triumphant  above  the  depressing  influences  by  which 
it  is  environed.  Ordinarily  a  totally  different  result  is  ex- 
pected, and  success  demands  in  the  individual  just  that  mens 
sana  in  corpore  sano,  to  secure  which  for  all  men  is  the  end 
and  object  of  all  hygienic  labor — the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  theories  and  practice  of  modern  Hygiene.  We  fight 
disease,  we  contend  steadily  against  morbid  influences,  sim- 
ply because  we  long  to  secure  for  the  race  the  full  measure  of 
years  to  which  it  may  be  entitled  and  the  greatest  possible 
vigor  of  body  to  carry  out  the  duties  that  fall  to  its  lot  dur- 
ing its  earthly  existence.     We  labor  to  secure  health  and 
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long  life,  because  these  tend  to  insure  that  success  which 
makes  man  best  meet  the  earthly  object  and  end  of  life,  and 
all  this  without  reference  to  the  particular  sphere  of  labor  to 
which  the  individual  may  be  called. 

Let  us  now  look  upon  the  relation  of  health  to  national 
success.  While  the  nation  is  an  aggregation  of  individuals, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  a  political  organism,  subject  to  laws 
and  conditions  which  more  directly  affect  its  members  than 
would  be  possible  in  a  mere  aggregation.  Were  it  the  latter 
alone  there  would  be  no  oneness  of  spirit  pervading  its  citi- 
zens, no  effort  would  be  made  for  success  as  a  nation  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  no  other  motive  for  success  in  war  than 
that  which  bind  casual  travelers  together  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  wayside  robbers  and  murderers.  But  where  men,  whether 
related  by  ties  of  affinity  or  drawn  together  primarily  by 
necessity  or  choice,  have  a  national  instinct  developed,  it 
seems  accompanied  by  the  nucleus  of  a  social  vitality  which, 
in  time,  binds  them  together  as  a  political  organism,  separate 
and  distinct  from  all  other  nations,  endowed  with  distinctive 
interests  to  secure  which  is  one  of  their  principal  aims  in 
peace,  and  for  whose  protection  they  will  take  up  arms  and 
risk  their  lives.  How  can  health  secure  the  success  of  such 
a  political  organism  in  peace  and  in  war? 

Every  hour  of  sickness  is  so  much  genuine  pecuniary  loss 
to  the  nation,  of  which  the  individual  is  a  constituent  por- 
tion. It  not  only  keeps  him  from  contributing  his  own  quota 
towards  the  general  intellectual  and  material  wealth  of  the 
country  (and  that  is  a  serious  loss  in  itself),  but  it  also  con- 
sumes the  energy  and  labor  of  many  others  by  absorbing  their 
time  and  attention  in  ministrations  to  the  sick,  so  weakens 
the  energy  of  others  by  the  anxiety  they  undergo  that  their 
duties  are  performed  only  with  a  minimum  of  their  native 
energy,  and  monopolizes  the  faculties  and  time  of  others  still 
whose  profession  requires  them  to  apply  themselves  solely  to 
the  treatment  of  disease.  Could  we  reckon  up  the  sum  total 
of  this  loss  to  the  nation  the  figures  would  probably  be  con- 
sidered a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  hygienic  study  and  in- 
flexible hygienic  practice  of  the  most  cogent  character.     Each 
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particular  case  of  disease  in  itself  does  not  seem  to  abstract 
much  strength  from  the  bodj?  politic,  but  the  aggregate  of  all 
the  cases  that  may  prevail  in  any  given  year,  comprising 
those  laboring  under  chronic  or  acute  maladies,  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  cultured  and  ignorant,  workers  with  the  brain 
and  those  who  merely  employ  muscle;  take  all  these  and  then 
the  classes  of  persons  who  are  affected  by  the  sickness  preva- 
lent, give  a  pecuniary  value  to  the  loss  really  experienced, 
and  show  what  a  bane  sickness  is  to  a  community.  It  is  said 
that  whatever  touches  the  pocket  reaches  the  most  vital  part 
of  the  man  of  business;  is  there  not  here  an  argument  suffi- 
ciently acute  to  penetrate  to  this  sensitive  centre  and  to  pro- 
duce an  earnest  anxiety  that  this  immense  annual  loss  should 
be  diminished  as  far  as  possible  by  the  due  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  sound  sanitary  regulations  and  their  impartial 
administration.  The  wise  man  of  business  shows  his  wisdom 
and  skill  not  only  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  in  its 
proper  preservation,  and  whenever  chronic  losses  attend  his 
steps  he  feels  that  he  is  not  successful. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  want  of  healthy  tone  in  its  citizens 
affects  the  success  of  a  nation,  and  the  investigation  here  re- 
quires an  inquiry  into  its  effects  upon  brains  and  muscle- 
workers  separately. 

To  control  and  direct  always  requires  a  higher  order  of 
talent  than  to  execute.  This  fact  is  recognized  by  the  world, 
inasmuch  as  it  freely  awards  the  inventor  a  larger  compen- 
sation than  it  is  willing  to  give  the  machinist  who  constructs 
in  accordance  with  his  plans,  and  the  honoarium,  which  the 
professional  man  receives,  bears  no  relation  to  the  time  re- 
quired in  any  particular  case,  but  is  fixed  with  due  regard  to 
its  magnitude  and  the  years  of  antecedent  preparatory  labor 
he  has  spent  in  preparation  for  professional  work.  Thus 
brain-work  is  recognized  as  something  of  the  highest 
value,  because  without  it  there  is  no  advance,  no  im- 
provement, nothing  but  dull  stagnation.  When  the  thinkers 
of  a  nation  are  actively  at  work  all  is  life  and  activity 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth  ;  agriculture  extracts 
from  its  rich  soil,  made'  richer  by  artificial   fertilizers,  food 
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for  the  support  of  its  citizens,  manufactures  increase  in  con- 
sequence of  the  invention  of  ingenious  machines,  lowering  price 
and  increasing  demand,  commerce  enters  all  the  ports  of  the 
world  and  secures  a  ready  exchange  for  its  natural  products 
and  the  results  of  its  manufactures,  the  fine  arts  begin  to 
thrive  and  cast  the  refining  influence  of  their  culture  over 
rich  and  poor,  and  legislation  becomes  better  adapted  to  meet 
the  wants  of  all  and  to  throw  the  protection  of  law  over  all 
portions  of  the  body  politic.  But  this  is  attainable  only 
where  healthy  brains  are  active,  and  not  where  effeminacy 
or  any  other  deleterious  agency  has  impaired  the  vitality  of 
a  people.  The  example  of  Rome  is  a  trite  one,  and  yet  its 
value  can  never  be  overestimated.  The  Roman  had  ceased 
to  be  a  vigorous  thinker,  had  lost  his  robust  health  when  he 
yielded  to  the  seductive  charms  of  luxury  and  learned  to  find 
his  greatest  happiness  in  the  cultivation  of  effeminacy  and 
vice.  Then  the  fall  of  the  national  greatness  began,  and 
Rome  became  an  easy  prey  to  barbarous  nations.  It  is  a 
fearful  period  in  a  national  history  when  its  citizens  begin  to 
disregard  those  laws  that  regulate  high  physical  health,  and 
thus  pave  the  way  for  the  neglect  of  the  arts  that  insure  its 
prosperity.  The  loss  of  a  heathy  tone  of  body  with  its  think- 
ers becomes  the  premonitory  indication  of  a  loss  of  its  great- 
ness. 

The  want  of  healthy  tone,  also  leads  to  the  deterioration  of 
those  who  are  to  carry  out  the  plans  and  execute  the  thoughts 
of  its  brain-workers.  The  best  laid  plans  are  useless  unless 
they  are  vigorously  carried  out  by  those  who  undertake  their 
execution.  And,  as  there  can  be  no  vigorous  labor  except 
where  health  prevails,  so  all  the  activity  and  energy  that 
should  manifest  their  presence,  wherever  agriculture,  mechan- 
ics and  commerce  are  cultivated,  must  depend  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  such  health.  The  muscle  that  directs  the  plough, 
the  plane  and  saw,  or  the  course  of  the  vessel  over  the  broad 
ocean,  must  receive  its  tone  and  vigor  from  genuine  bodily 
health.  The  earth  is  to  be  penetrated  in  search  of  precious 
or  useful  metals,  canals  are  to  be  dug  and  railroads  built  for 
the  purposes  of  free  inter-conimunication  between  distant  re- 
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unions,  edifices  for  private  comforl  or  public  convenience  are 
to  be  constructed,  the  countless  requirements  of  an  advanced 

civilization  arc  to  bo  satisfied  ;  all  these  arc  demanded  in  time 
of  peace,  and  the  demand  cannot  be  met  unless  health  nerves 
the  arm  and  gives  tone  to  the  human  mu6cle  thai  is  called 
into  service 

Peace  is  the  blessing  most  attractive  to  the  civilization  of 
the  present  age.  Nations  no  longer  recognize  the  battle-field 
as  the  only  plain  on  which  they  can  best  contend  in  fair  rival- 
ry with  each  other  But  peace  does  not  imply  indolent  stag- 
nation, for  rather  does  it  demand  earnest,  active,  untiring 
labor.  Its  banner  floats  most  proudly  over  citizens  who  are 
striving  to  advance  their  national  greatness  by  new  triumphs 
over  nature,  by  new  victories  over  difficulties  that  may  have 
proven  obstacles  to  their  ancestors.  It  is  no  friend  to  sloth, 
and  cannot  long  survive  failing  physical  strength.  Just  as 
the  human  body,  when  once  under  the  power  of  disease,  is  an 
easy  prey  to  every  deleterious  influence  floating  in  the  atmos- 
phere, so  a  nation,  when  the  glow  of  health  no  longer  marks 
its  citizens  and  stimulates  them  to  continued  exertion,  becomes 
an  easy  CDnquest  to  its  enemies  It  has  suffered  its  locks  to 
be  shorn,  and  the  effect  of  Delilah's  work  becomes  evident 
when  the  hour  for  the  trial  of  its  strength  is  at  hand.  Thus, 
although  we  do  not  claim  health  as  the  only  prerequisite  to 
national  success  in  peace,  we  see  it  is  a  condition  which  can- 
not and  dare  not  be  overlooked,  because  it  gives  strength  to 
the  arm  and  energy  to  the  body,  whose  activity  must  more  or 
less  determine  this  success. 

There  is  also  another  advantage  resulting  from  health  that 
may  require  a  word,  and  that  is,  the  patience  and  cheerfulness 
which  it  gives  to  the  citizens.  Impatience  and  discontent  are 
frequently  present,  even  in  the  midst  of  material  prosperity, 
and  they  always  detract  from  the  happiness  of  a  people,  but 
where  health  reigns  they  are  not  so  much  at  home,  and  can 
with  little  effort  be  driven  away.  Patience  and  cheerfulness 
are  not  found  where  malaria  abounds  ;  they  do  not  reign  amid 
the  polluted  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  tenement-house  ;  they 
have  no  home  where  bad  food  and  inadequate  clothing  pre- 
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vail ;  they  are  not  the  normal  companions  of  suffering,  distress 
and  disease,  but  they  are  most  naturally  and  frequently  met 
with,  where  health  reigns  and  dispenses  its  great  blessings. 
And  are  they  not  necessary  to  success — can  indeed,  there  be 
full,  satisfactory  success  without  them  ? 

The  conditions  which  ensure  success  in  peace  are  precisely 
those  that  prepare  a  nation  for  war,  whenever  it  breaks  out. 
Love  for  home  is  intensified  when  the  latter  has  become  the 
abode  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  will  array  a  people 
quickly  in  arms  should  danger  threaten  from  within  or  with- 
out. But  how  is  health  a  prerequisite  to  success  in  the  trou- 
blous times  of  war  ? 

If  her  best  minds  are  ever  needed  in  the  history  of  a  nation, 
it  is  when  she  undertakes  to  carry  on  a  war.  Presumptively 
her  enemies  will  avail  themselves  of  all  the  talent  at  their 
command,  so  as  to  intensify  their  own  strength,  to  detect  the 
weak  point  of  those  against  whom  they  are  to  contend  on  the 
field  of  battle,  to  employ  every  fair,  and  even  unfair  means, 
to  secure  their  own  success  at  any  and  every  cost.  All  this 
must  be  met  and  counteracted  by  minds  well-read  in  the  lore 
of  the  military  art,  quick  to  comprehend  the  necessities  of  a 
campaign,  ready  to  recognize  the  wants  of  their  own  soldiers, 
and  their  strong  as  well  as  weak  peculiarities,  and  always 
prepared  to  present  new  plans  for  new  exigencies  as  they  may 
arise,  possessed  of  great  executive  ability  that  will  manifest 
itself,  not  only  in  the  establishment  of  thorough  discipline 
among  the  men,  in  providing  food  and  clothing  suited  to  their 
wants,  and  in  selecting  and  superintending  proper  subordi- 
nate officers,  but  shining  pre-eminently  bright  in  the  midst  of 
battle,  so  as  to  secure  not  only  victory,  but  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  same  after  it  has  been  won.  Such  minds  are  not 
commonly  met  with  in  valetudinarians,  but  in  men  of  sound 
health,  and  without  them  a  nation  may  pour  out  its  wealth 
and  its  best  blood  upon  the  field  of  battle  to  no  purpose.  If 
given  to  the  doubt  and  hesitation  that  spring  from  diseased 
bodies  acting  upon  imperfectly  balanced  minds,  if  harassed  by 
bodily  ailments  that  interfere  with  the  normal  exercise  of  cool 
judgment,  the  military  knowledge  of  commanding  officers  will 
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only  serve  to  show  how  cm  fitted  they  are  to  take  charge  of  the 
honor  and  safety  of  a  nation. 

We  say,  then,  that  health  is  an  essential  requisite  in  the 
case  of  the  commanders  of  armies,  because  they  need  full 
possession  of  all  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  to  superintend 
and  conduct  the  operations  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  that  the 
nation  which  overlooks  this  qualification  exposes  itself  to  certain 
discomfiture  and  defeat.  But  health  must  also  pervade  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  to  execute  the  plans  of  the  officers,  in 
order  that  they  may  endure  the  hardships  of  camp  and  garri- 
son life,  press  forward  in  time  of  battle  with  enthusiasm  and 
courage,  bear  the  wounds  received  from  the  enemy  and  the 
necessary  surgical  treatment  these  may  require,  and,  in  a 
word,  be  ready  to  do  and  to  suffer  for  the  national  cause  in 
every  situation  they  may  be  placed.  The  truth  of  this  propo- 
sition will  readily  be  admitted,  and  yet  it  has  only  been  prac- 
tically recognized  in  these  latter  days  in  the  way  of  supplying 
sanitary  aids  and  supervision  so  as  to  guard  the  soldier's 
health  throughout  the  whole  of  his  exposure  and  peril. 

If  our  discussion  has  sustained  the  proposition  proposed  at 
the  outset,  what  practical  lesson  necessarily  presents  itself  to 
our  minds  as  a  legitimate  deduction  from  these  truths?  Un- 
doubtedly, that  since  health  is  necessary  to  national  success, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  government  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  subject  of  sanitary  science,  to  enact  laws  in  regard 
to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  cities  and  towns  that  will 
cause  the  banishment  of  morbific  causes  now  prevalent,  al- 
though preventible,  and  to  spread  before  the  people  all  infor- 
mation that  will  aid  them  in  securing  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  from  disease.  Economy  of  life  and  health  is  an 
economy  that  should  attract  the  attention  of  our  municipal, 
State  and  National  councils,  because  citizens  in  the  vigor  of 
health  are  the  sturdy  supports  on  which  the  wealth,  dignity 
and  prosperity  of  a  nation  largely  depend. 

The  question  of  sanitary  science  is  not  only  of  interest  to 
the  physician  and  publicist,  but  it  comes  directly  home  to 
every  one.  It  may  be  that  in  health  we  do  not  so  readily 
recognize  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  citizens  of  a  commu- 
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nity  upon  each  other,  but  when  contagious  disease  appears  in 
any  locality,  the  brotherhood  of  men  is  at  once  established  by 
the  readiness  with  which  the  subtle  poison  exerts  its  power  on 
all  sides  regardless  of  position  in  the  social  scale  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  whom  it  was  first  manifested-  Hence  the  general 
health  of  a  community  depends  upon  sanitary  conditions  that 
prevail  throughout  all  its  families,  and  it  is  just  as  important 
that  the  lowliest  citizens  should  be  cared  for  in  this  regard  at: 
the  wealthiest  and  most  cultured. 
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Me.  President  and  Brother  Alumni  : 

Thirty  years  have  come  and  gone  since  the 
speaker  with  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  others 
received,  from  the  hands  of  the  Provost  of  this 
venerable  University,  the  diploma  granting  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Your  invitation 
to  deliver  the  annual  oration  before  the  Society 
of  the  Alumni  of  the  Medical  Department,  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a  semi-authoritative  com- 
mand, which  I  have  not  dared  to  disobey, 
although  it  brings  me  face  to  face  with  sad 
memories  of  those  whose  friendship  I  had  learned 
to  prize  during  my  student-days,  and  whose  de- 
parture from  life  I  have  mourned  in  riper  years. 
In  performing  the  task  thus  assumed,  I  may  be 
excused  in  pausing  for  a  moment  to  drop  a  tear 
to  the  memory  of  those  young,  enthusiastic,  gen- 
erous hearts,  which  then  beat  so  vigorously  in 
manly  bodies,  and  whose  high  aspirations  for 
faithful  work  in  the  profession  of  their  choice 
created  an  earnest  rivalry  in  the  attainment  of  a 
knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  also  of  those 


grand  masters  of  the  profession  whose  oracular 
words  were  then  received  with  the  reverence  due 
to  genius  and  intellectual  worth  —  Chapman, 
Jackson,  Horner,  Gibson,  Hodge,  James  B. 
Rogers — all  gone  from  the  activity  of  life  to  the 
quiet  repose  of  death,  mourned  and  honored  by 
thousands,  who  had  learned  to  know  and  prize 
their  professional  and  private  worth !  These 
have  passed  to  their  reward ! 

Not  only  has  death  gathered  a  rich  harvest, 
during  these  thirty  years,  from  the  men  who 
taught  in  the  Medical  School  and  from  those 
who  sat  as  faithful  students  at  their  feet,  but 
there  have  been  buried  also,  in  deeper  graves 
than  these,  many  of  the  theories  which  then 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  profession,  and  their 
place  is  now  occupied  by  others,  based  upon 
wiser  and  more  scientific  methods  of  investiga- 
tion, furnishing  the  modern  practitioner  with 
more  intelligible  and  reliable  modes  of  dealing 
with  disease.  The  vis  medicatrix  naturae  is  once 
more  elevated  to  a  place  of  high  consideration, 
and  medicinal  agents  are  employed  mostly  to 
aid  nature  in  the  effort  to  rid  herself  of  disease, 
rather  than  for  the  direct  purpose  of  curing  the 
same.  Huge  doses  are  banished  from  the  arma- 
ment of  the  physician — their  essential  constitu- 
ents  have   been   extracted  by  the  painstaking, 


laborious  chemist,  and  are  now  used  as  adjuvants 
to,  rather  than  cures  themselves  of,  disease.  This 
has  been  a  progressive  work,  beginning,  it  is 
true,  before  the  present  century ;  its  full  extent 
can  be  seen  only  by  him  who  will  patiently  com- 
pare the  Materia  Medica  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, or,  still  better,  that  of  Nicholas  Culpepper 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  that  of  the 
present  day.  Its  present  status  is  due  to  a  host 
of  careful  investigators.  A  mere  enumeration 
of  their  discoveries  would  demand  more  time,  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker  and  patience  on  that  of 
the  hearer,  than  could  be  reasonably  furnished  at 
an  anniversary  meeting  like  the  present. 

Those  of  us  who  have  witnessed  many  of  these 
changes,  look  hopingly  forward  to  other  and 
greater  discoveries  in  the  future,  and  congratu- 
late those  who  shall  see,  with  clearer  vision  and 
less  obstruction,  the  truths  for  which  the  fathers 
and  themselves  have  longed  and  struggled.  The 
same  love  of  science,  the  same  earnest  profes- 
sional zeal,  the  same  devotion  to  duty,  may  ani- 
mate their  labors ;  but  with  a  greater  flood  of 
light  illuminating  their  paths,  how  much  grander 
and  more  glorious  must  be  the  results  that  they 
shall  attain !  How  much  purer  and  more  freed 
from  the  dross  of  empiricism  will  the  profession 
become  under  their  honest  labors,  and  how  much 
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more  sharply  will  the  line  be  defined  that  sepa- 
rates the  genuine  physician  from  his  horrible 
caricature — the  calculating  quack  !  And  yet, 
even  with  prophetic  glimpses  of  what  may  be 
expected,  as  investigation  and  science  move 
hand  in  hand  together,  need  we  envy  the  honors 
that  shall  await  our  successors  ?  !N"on  cuivis 
homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum.  Each  has 
his  own  part  to  perform  in  life.  The  wise  man 
strives  to  do  this  as  well  as  he  can,  thankful  that 
he  can  contribute  something  to  the  temple  of 
science,  which  the  whole  race  is  engaged  in 
building  up.  "  He  hath  done  what  he  could"  is 
the  most  honorable  inscription  that  can  be  placed 
on  our  tombstones,  and,  although  our  names 
shall  speedily  die  out  of  human  memories,  and 
the  little  we  have  contributed  to  human  know- 
ledge may  even  be  disconnected  from  those 
names,  yet  the  record  is  preserved,  and  the  re- 
ward will  come.  As  the  old  gladiators  saluted 
the  emperor  when  they  entered  upon  their  peril- 
ous encounters,  let  us,  catching  the  spirit  with 
which  their  salutation  has  been  employed  by  an 
American  poet  in  a  recent  class  poem,  say  to 
those  who  are  now  beginning  their  medical  ca- 
reer :  Nos  morituri  vos  salutamur.  We  have 
striven  to  act  our  parts,  we  have  endeavored  to 
add  to  the  treasury  of  medical  science,  we  mean 


to  continue  the  contest  until  the  end,  whether 
that  be  victory  or  defeat ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  we  salute  you,  young  warriors,  as  you 
buckle  on  your  armor  for  the  fight,  and  bid  you 
welcome  to  the  field  of  honor  and  distinction! 

A  comparison  of  the  size  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  the  University  thirty  years  ago,  with 
that  stated  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirteenth 
Annual  Announcement,  published  last  year,  will 
show  how  much  greater  is  the  field  now  occu- 
pied by  medical  investigation,  how  many  sub- 
jects have  been  recently  introduced  requiring 
specialists  for  their  elucidation,  and  how  Alma 
Mater  seems  to  have  selected  the  most  available 
experts  to  fill  her  chairs  of  instruction.  In  1849 
there  were  seven  professors,  with  one  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy,  who  were  expected  to  lead 
the  ambitious  student  safely  over  the  difficulties 
that  attended  his  preparation  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  the  medical  profession.  Under  their 
skilful  hands  he  was  to  be  taught  the  nature  of 
the  contest  with  disease  and  the  weapons  needed 
by  the  successful  warrior.  After  being  tried  and 
approved  as  to  his  knowledge  of  all  these,  he  was 
saluted,  in  the  presence  of  the  world,  as  brother 
by  his  old  teachers,  and  welcomed  to  a  career  of 
usefulness.  But  the  last  Announcement,  after  giv- 
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ing  the  names  of  the  learned  and  cultivated  Pro- 
vost and  three  emeritus  professors,  specifically 
mentions  eleven  full  professors,  seven  demon- 
strators, twenty  assistant  demonstrators — all  en- 
gaged in  some  way  or  other  in  the  winter  course, 
while  sixteen  lecturers  on  specialties  are  men- 
tioned as  employed  in  the  spring  course.  To  these 
are  added  the  names  of  a  large  hospital  staff  corps, 
and  of  another  devoted  to  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  University  dispensaiy  service. 
This  list  of  officers  and  attaches  comprises  some 
whose  names  are  widely  known  in  the  profession, 
and  many  whose  specialties  have  only  grown  to 
full  development  within  the  last  score  of  years. 
Well  may  the  student  pause  as  he  sees  the  rich 
fields  of  medical  knowledge  thus  widely  dis- 
played before  him,  and  tremblingly  ask  himself 
the  question:  "Who  is  sufficient  for  this  work?" 
Who  can  undertake,  with  a  reasonable  hope  of 
success,  the  acquirement  of  a  tithe  of  the  know- 
ledge that  this  University  demands  of  its  stu- 
dents before  they  shall  be  admitted  to  its 
honors  ? 

But  without  dwelling  upon  the  past,  and  yet 
wishing  to  make  the  present  address  serviceable, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  a  few  subjects,  that  the  present 


status  of  Medicine  seems  to  present  as  requiring 
more  attention  henceforward  than  they  have  re- 
ceived of  late  years,  and  concerning  which  the 
profession  may  be  obliged  to  recast  its  opinions, 
and  possibly  to  determine  new  rules  of  action.  I 
approach  their  consideration  with  some  hesita- 
tion, but  with  a  profound  belief  that  I  am  not 
alone  in  my  own  opinions,  and  that  these  are 
gradually  gaining  respectful  attention,  if  not 
warm  advocacy,  from  some  of  the  best  and  most 
learned  men  within  our  ranks. 

I.  Suitable  'preliminary  preparation  for  the  study 
of  Medicine. — The  long  list  of  subjects  demand- 
ing attention  of  him  who  desires  the  doctorate, 
suggests  at  once  the  thought  that  not  every 
youth  of  good  habits  and  commendable  ambition 
is  fitted  to  compass  their  mastery — that  there 
must  be  special  preparation  for  the  work,  or  prin- 
ciples will  fail  of  appreciation,  and  their  applica- 
tions will  be  a  work  of  chance  under  circumstances 
where  failure  means  injury  to  human  health  or 
life.  Non  omnes  omnia  possumus,  and  some  are 
wholly  unfitted  by  habit  of  mind  for  doing  cer- 
tain things,  that  may  be  done  skilfully  and  well 
by  others.  Again;  many  never  succeed  in  suc- 
cessfully mastering  the  teachings  of  the  Medical 
School,  because  they  have  not  gone  through  that 
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preliminary  training,  which  seems  to  give  ease, 
fitness,  and  facility  for  coping  with  the  difficul- 
ties there  to  be  encountered.  They  move  along 
with  the  current  of  student  life  like  pieces  of 
driftwood,  borne  by  a  power  not  inherent  that 
whirls  them  over  difficulties,  guards  them  from 
the  dangers  of  failure  which  beset  them  on  all 
sides,  and  finally  carries  them  into  port  along 
with  the  vessels  that  are  under  the  control  of 
well-instructed  pilots.  But  then  —  when  the 
voyage  is  afterwards  to  be  undertaken  alone,  de- 
prived of  the  aid  of  the  current,  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  the  compass  or  of  the  position  of  the  pole- 
star,  without  guide  or  assistance  from  others — 
their  success  depends  upon  accident,  rather  than 
upon  an  intelligent  appreciation  and  knowledge 
of  the  dangers  that  beset  their  course.  That 
such  there  be  in  the  profession  is  painfully  mani- 
fest to  every  educated  man,  who  has  mingled 
much  with  practitioners  of  the  healing  art. 
They  may  have  gathered  largely  from  the  over- 
flowing treasury  that  has  been  plaeed  at  their 
disposal  in  the  professional  school,  but  without 
the  slightest  ability  to  classify,  arrange,  or  apply 
the  same.  Medicines  are  prescribed,  lines  of 
treatment  recommended  in  the  most  empirical 
manner,  and  chiefly  because  the  latest  text-book 
or  the  last  journal  article  has  so  directed.    Indeed 
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it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  see  what  advantage 
such  an  one  has  over  the  self-assertive,  blatant 
quack,  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  disease  is  con- 
cerned. Each  follows  a  kind  of  routine,  whether 
adopted  by  accident  or  intention;  and,  once 
adopted,  adheres  to  it  with  great  tenacity.  If 
routine  is  changed  at  all,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
substituting  some  new  claimant  for  therapeutic 
celebrity  in  lieu  of  an  older  one,  with  the  pros- 
pect, if  it  should  prove  efficacious,  of  employing 
it  in  all  possible  diseases,  until  its  high  position 
shall  be  lost  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  in 
the  list  of  new  drugs  of  a  new  candidate  for 
favor. 

A  thousand  times  rather  would  I  trust  the  life 
of  a  human  being  in  the  hands  of  a  keen  observer 
possessed  of  a  moderate  amount  of  medical  knowl- 
edge, than  of  one  with  limited  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  no  judgment  in  the  use  of  the  knowl- 
edge'that  he  has  not  collected,  but  accumulated. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  very  abundance  of  the 
knowledge  possessed  will  make  him  hesitate  how 
to  employ  it  successfully,  and  whatever  course 
he  adopts  will  be  perilous  to  the  patient,  because 
it  is  followed  blindly.  The  old  adage,  that 
"knowledge  is  power,"  carries  so  much  convic- 
tion with  it,  that  we  assent  to  the  dictum  without 
thinking  that  the  power   spoken  of  may  be  for 
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good  or — ill.  Dynamite,  in  the  hands  of  a  care- 
ful, skilful  engineer,  will  do  a  giant's  work  in 
the  way  of  aiding  human  labor  to  accomplish 
vast  results;  but  if  it  be  entrusted  to  one  who 
has  no  appreciation  of  the  manner  it  should  be 
employed,  or  of  the  precautions  necessary  to  pre- 
vent premature  explosions,  it  becomes  simply  a 
monstrous,  diabolical  agent  of  destruction.  I  am 
willing  to  admit  its  powers,  but  if  I  can  get  no 
one  to  take  charge  of  it,  in  whose  knowledge  and 
judgment  I  can  confide,  I  naturally  rest  satisfied 
with  the  slower,  but  much  safer,  unaided  labor  of 
the  human  hand.  Similarly,  would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  trust  Dame  Nature  than  one  who  has  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  medicine, 
but  fails  to  appreciate  their  applications  or  proper 
uses?  In  the  one  case  harm  may,  in  the  other 
it  must,  result. 

The  distrust  so  often  shown  towards  medical 
men  is  not  always  occasioned  by  the  ignoramuses 
who  have  crept  into  the  fold,  or  who  fraudulently 
claim  to  have  the  right  to  be  there,  but  often  by 
men  laden  with  facts  and  theories  from  the 
schools,  without  a  particle  of  ability  to  use  them 
intelligently.  The  common  sense  of  the  people 
detects  the  helplessness  of  such  learned  dolts, 
and  rushes  blindly  to  the  bold  braggart  who  un- 
blushingly  demands  their  confidence,  while  he 
boldly  administers  his  nostrums. 
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Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  plead  not  against 
an  increase  of  medical  knowledge,  an  increase  of 
sound  instruction  on  all  the  subjects  that  tend 
in  any  way  to  shed  light  upon  the  physiology  or 
pathology  of  the  human  body,  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity for  information  by  lectures,  practical  ex- 
ercises in  laboratories — chemical,  physical,  bio- 
logical— and  careful  instruction  in  disease  and 
its  treatment  by  the  bedside.  I  plead  not  against 
those  grand  advantages  which  our  Alma  Mater 
is  yearly  increasing  for  the  benefit  of  her  stu- 
dents. On  the  contrary,  I  feel  a  glow  of  per- 
sonal pride  as  I  read  how  eloquently  one  of  her 
Faculty  has  written  of  "Higher  Medical  Educa- 
tion— as  the  true  interest  of  the  Public  and  of 
the  Profession" — how  cogently  he  has  presented 
the  necessity  of  giving  the  student  every  possi- 
ble opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
great  armament  which  Medicine  now  places  at 
the  disposal  of  him  who  would  learn  how  to  con- 
tend with  disease.  I  read  with  intense  satisfac- 
tion, in  the  Annual  Announcement,  that  she  is 
not  satisfied  with  mere  theoretical  teaching,  but 
lays  great  stress  upon  "systematic  laboratory 
work  in  the  fundamental  medical  sciences,  as 
well  as  the  personal  teaching  of  each  student  in 
practical  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance — 
such    as   physical    diagnosis,   clinical    medicine, 
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clinical  surgery,  and  clinical  gynaecology."  I 
take  a  filial  pride  in  learning  that  she  lays  no 
claim  to  public  respect  simply  on  the  score  of 
age  and  past  respectability,  however  much  they 
might  entitle  her  to  public  consideration;  but 
that,  alive  to  every  new  truth  and  every  new 
discovery,  she  is  striving,  with  the  energy  of  pe- 
rennial youth,  to  make  her  sons  acquainted  with 
these,  and,  by  keeping  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
progressive  medical  institutions  of  the  world,  is 
deserving  the  support  and  reverence  of  those 
who  prize  present  energy,  united  with  genuine 
ability,  far  above  mere  dull  respectability  based 
upon  past  efficiency. 

Further;  I  believe  that  the  wTork  of  medical 
instruction  was  never  carried  on  as  thoroughly 
in  the  past  as  at  present,  and  nowhere  else  better 
than  in  the  halls  of  this  University.  The  diffi- 
culty lies  not  in  the  inefficiency  of  teachers  or 
the  imperfection  of  the  instruction  given,  but 
in  the  lack  of  preparation  of  those  who  enter 
upon  the  study  of  Medicine.  There  is  a  want  of 
sufficient  foundation  to  bear  in  suitable  equilib- 
rium the  superstructure,  which  the  schools  are 
striving  to  erect  thereon,  and  hence  the  want  of 
that  fulness  and  soundness  of  culture  which 
makes  the  physician  pre-eminently  well  fitted  to 
meet  every  emergency,  and  to  treat  it  with  such 
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means  as  his  profession  may  possess  for  that 
special  purpose.  I  desire  to  plead  for  the  neces- 
sity of  thorough  preliminary  preparation  of  those 
who  are  to  have  access  to  the  great  advantages 
now  furnished  by  the  medical  schools,  so  that 
these  may  send  forth  graduates  who  shall  honor 
their  diplomas  and  add  to  the  glory  of  Medicine 
as  a  learned  profession. 

Examine  the  catalogues  of  the  medical  schools, 
and  see  how  small  the  percentage  of  those  names 
that  have  met  the  requirements  of  the  old  Col- 
lege-curriculum, have  honestly  toiled  through  the 
two  years  of  preparatory  study  and  the  four 
years  of  careful  drill  in  the  Classics,  in  the 
Mathematics,  in  logical  and  philosophical  stud- 
ies, and  in  the  other  branches  recognized  as  es- 
sential to  that  curriculum — how  few  have  made 
any  effort  even  to  substitute  certain  portions  of 
this  with  other  branches  that  might  be  consid- 
ered by  some  as  more  practical — how  few  have 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
to  translate  the  phraseology  that  occurs  on  every 
page  of  our  medical  writers,  formed  out  of  these 
languages  to  express  ideas  for  which  English 
contains  no  equivalent — how  few  possess  mathe- 
matical knowledge  sufficient  to  understand  the 
mathematico-physical  investigations  of  modern 
physiologists,  much  less  the  intricate  algebraical 
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formula?,  employed  by  Donders  in  his  great  work 
on  "The  anomalies  of  Accommodation  and  Re- 
fraction of  the  Eye"— how  few  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  that  a  close,  critical  study  of  our 
own  language  brings  to  the  student — how  few, 
in  fine,  have  undergone  the  training  that  should 
furnish  the  pass-word  to  admit  them  into  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  thereafter  to  become 
members  of  one  of  the  so-called  learned  profes- 
sions. 

Some  with  little  more  intellectual  armor  than 
that  which  is  furnished  in  the  grammar-schools 
of  the  land,  some  with  even  less — have  rashly 
determined  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  medicine 
with  the  most  meagre  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Some  have 
left  trades  for  which  they  found  themselves  in- 
cou^etent,  deserted  their  places  behind  the 
counter  and  the  plough,  and  some  have  under- 
taken the  labors  of  medical  study  because  they 
have  failed  in  everything  else.  And  all  these 
occupy  seats  by  the  side  of  those  who  have  care- 
fully, toilsomely,  and  zealously  undergone  that 
curriculum  which  the  experience  of  mankind,  ex- 
tending through  many  years,  has  selected  as  the 
necessary  preparation  for  professional  study. 
How  can  the  best  plans  of  the  schools,  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  teachers,  or  the  most  thorough 
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advantages,  out  of  such  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion produce  results  that  shall  be  at  all  uni- 
form, and  graduates  who  will  equally  redound  to 
the  honor  of  their  Almse  Matres,  or  be  of  equal 
value  to  the  public?  Indeed,  it  would  seem  im- 
practicable to  make  the  same  course  of  instruc- 
tion equally  applicable  or  advantageous  to  per- 
sons who  possess  such  dissimilar  preparation  for 
study.  There  is  one  mode  of  presenting  scientific 
truths  to  the  scientific  mind,  and  another — much 
more  elementary  and  rudimentary — to  the  mind 
that  has  never  experienced  the  advantages  of 
continuous  mental  drill  and  intellectual  training. 
Desiring  to  adapt  himself  to  both  classes,  the 
teacher  fails  to  do  full  justice  to  himself,  his  sub- 
ject, or  his  scholars.  Hence  I  contend  that  the 
best  results  of  first-class  medical  instruction  can- 
not be  attained  with  classes  thus  constituted  of 
young  men  or — women,  whose  preliminary  train- 
ing has  been  so  different,  and  whose  preparation 
for  the  highest  medical  education  is  so  dissimilar. 
They  may  be  all  alike  in  zeal  and  ardent  desire 
for  knowledge,  but  these  will  not  wholly  compen- 
sate for  lack  of  due  preparation. 

But  some  one  may  say,  why  insist  ujdoii  this 
long  and  wearisome  preparation  ?     It  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  success.    Within  our  own 
experience  have  occurred   brilliant  examples  of 
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distinguished  personal  success  in  men,  whose 
preliminary  training  was  as  slight  and  insignifi- 
cant as  the  lowest  }rou  have  mentioned,  but  who 
nevertheless  displayed  the  highest  talent  and  the 
greatest  fitness  in  the  daily  practice  of  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  profession,  whose  merits 
have  been  recognized  not  only  by  the  crowds  of 
patients  anxious  to  secure  their  services  that 
daily  throng  their  offices,  but  also  by  the  medi- 
cal schools  themselves,  where  they  have  been 
invited  to  don  the  professorial  robes  and  to  aid 
in  teaching  the  principles  of  medical  science. 
To  which  I  can  only  reply,  that  rules  are  not 
constructed  for  exceptional  cases — for  transcen- 
dent natural  talent  or  irrepressible  genius. 
These  overleap  difficulties,  and,  with  supernatu- 
ral strength,  fight  against  a  host  of  obstacles 
until  they  gain  the  prominence  for  which  they 
seem  predestined.  We  lay  down  laws  and  rules 
for  the  great  majority.  In  every  department  of 
life  we  consider  the  training  needed  for  the  ave- 
rage man,  and,  while  this  is  always  arranged  so 
as  to  produce  certain  definite  results,  we  are  not 
surprised  at  the  exceptional  cases  of  those  who 
seem  to  grasp  such  results  by  intuition,  without 
labor  or  toilsome  preparation.  We  do  no  harm 
to  such  men — whose  number  is  small  and  excep- 
tional— by  requiring  that   the  ordinary  student 
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shall  tarry  at  an  intellectual  Jericho  until  he  has 
acquired  by  thorough  discipline  the  mental 
strength,  the  maturity  of  judgment,  the  general 
culture  that  will  best  fit  him  to  pursue  the  diffi- 
cult curriculum  of  study  which  the  present  con- 
dition of  medical  knowledge  requires  should  be 
mastered  by  every  one  who  intends  to  go  forth 
to  minister  unto  suffering  humanity,  and  to  up- 
hold and  maintain  the  honor  of  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  intellectual  of  human  callings. 

But  another  objection  still  may  be  brought  to 
this  plan,  that  it  will  drive  away  many  who  wish 
to  enter  the  profession,  because  they  have  neither 
the  preparation  contemplated,  nor  are  they  wil- 
ling or  able  to  spend  the  time  and  incur  the  ex- 
pense to  secure  it.  Would  this  result  be  called 
a  calamity?  Is  it  not  within  the  experience  of 
every  one  that  the  present  overcrowding  of  the 
profession,  composed  of  men  well-prepared  and 
men  ill-prepared,  stimulates  the  latter  to  adopt 
plans  of  doubtful  propriety  to  attract  public 
favor,  and  to  be  conversant  with  practices  that 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  employed  by 
the  quack?  In  time,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  spe- 
cies of  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  provided  these 
are  not  starved  out  while  waiting,  and  in  the 
long  run  competency  must  receive  proper  recog- 
nition.    But  how  much  of  this  tedious  waiting 
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would  be  obviated  if  the  poorly  prepared  were 
not  in  the  contest,  and  their  places  were  unoccu- 
pied in  the  profession.  Diminution  of  numbers 
would  not  be  a  calamity,  if  increased  fitness  and 
efficiency  could  be  secured  thereby.  Nay,  it 
would  be  a  blessing  both  to  the  public  and  the 
reputation  of  the  profession. 

The  preliminary  preparation  here  contem- 
plated is  that  which  the  experience  of  many 
years  has  pronounced  best  adapted  to  prepare  a 
youth  for  any  study  or  occupation  he  may  select, 
because  it  gives  him  thorough  command  of  his 
own  mental  apparatus,  cultivates  the  judgment, 
gives  self-reliance,  matures  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties ;  in  a  word,  develops  into  full  maturity,  and 
places  under  his  control,  all  those  mental  powers 
which  enable  him  to  contend  successfully  with 
difficulties,  and  to  master  them  with  certainty. 
Through  such  training  he  is  fitted  to  appreciate 
every  new  fact,  and  to  appropriate  every  truth 
that  he  may  meet  in  his  professional  studies. 
He  has  been  taught  to  arrange  and  classify,  to 
store  away  what  he  learns  systematically,  and  to 
keep  his  knowledge  subject  to  his  command 
whenever  and  wherever  the  exigencies  of  his 
after  life  may  require  its  use.  He  will  practise 
medicine  neither  by  routine  nor  at  hap-hazard. 
This    preparatory    education     has    trained    his 
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faculty  of  observation,  and  this  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  unused  in  his  professional  career. 
The  knowledge  that  he  has  accumulated  at  the 
medical  school  is  in  possession  of  one  who  knows 
how  to  employ  it,  and  this  knowledge  thus  be- 
comes first-class  power  to  be  used  for  good 
under  the  direction  of  a  well-trained  judgment. 
Having  been  trained  in  logical  methods,  he  is 
not  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  of  the 
protean  forms  of  quackery,  and  his  character 
will  present  that  happy  admixture  of  the  pro- 
gressive and  the  conservative,  which  renders  one 
ready  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  has  been  tried, 
while  he  is  constantly  on  the  alert  for  new  truths 
and  fresh  discoveries. 

I  would  prefer  that  this  preliminary  preparation 
should  be  that  embraced  in  the  old  college  cur- 
riculum, and  not  a  collegiate  course  composed, 
as  is  too  much  the  fashion  now,  simply  of  such 
studies  as  the  student  himself  may  elect — a  plan 
as  little  entitled  to  approval  as  one  that  would 
permit  a  child  to  elect  which  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  he  desired  to  form  a  knowledge  of, 
and  of  which  to  remain  in  absolute  ignorance,  or 
as  one  of  a  medical  college  that  would  permit  its 
students  to  elect  some  of  its  elementary  branches 
and  to  neglect  others.  Where  the  elective  sys- 
tem prevails,  the  student  is  most  apt,  on  account 
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of  his  very  ignorance  of  the  employment  of  cer- 
tain studies  as  means  to  an  end,  to  thrust  these 
aside,  and  to  devote  himself  to  others  which  he 
conceives  to  be  of  a  peculiarly  practical  nature. 
The  experience  of  the  learned  for  ages  has 
agreed  upon  a  certain  curriculum  as  that  best 
adapted  for  fitting  the  intellectual  athlete  for  the 
labors  he  will  be  called  upon  thereafter  to  en- 
counter, and-  I  would  have  that  adhered  to,  as 
approved  by  such  authority,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  any  alteration  proceeding  from  the 
whims  or  fancies  of  the  youth  to  whom  it  is 
offered. 

But  how  shall  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical 
Schools  be  satisfied  that  the  applicant  for  ad- 
mission to  their  halls  has  honestly  and  faithfully 
undergone  the  necessary  preliminary  prepa- 
ration which  I  have  advocated  as  essential? 
The  land  is  burdened  with  institutions  calling 
themselves  Colleges, — each  equally  authorized 
by  legislative  enactment  to  confer  diplomas 
with  such  titles  as  may  seem  good  to  their  fac- 
ulties. If  a  diploma  be  required  setting  forth 
any  particular  degree,  any  ignoramus  coining 
with  a  purchased  diploma  from  a  worthless  in- 
stitution would  be  entitled  to  as  hearty  a  wel- 
come as  an  earnest,  laborious  student,  who  had 
won  his  collegiate  honors  at  a  reputable  institu- 
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tion  by  means  of  patient  toil.  The  diploma  as 
such  should  not  be  received  as  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  preparation.  A  certain  preliminary 
curriculum  should  be  imperatively  required,  and 
that  this  lias  been  passed  through  creditably 
might  be  determined  either  by  direct  examina- 
tion on  matriculation,  or  by  the  recognition  of 
the  diplomas  of  such  reputable  colleges  as  should 
be  approved  after  a  thorough  examination  of 
their  requirements  and  methods.  The  former 
would  be  the  best  plan,  although  it  might  not  be 
practicable  for  some  time.  In  another  place  I 
have  said,  that  it  was  "  the  duty  of  the  educated 
members  of  the  profession  to  contend  for  the  in- 
crease of  requirements  from  those  who  enter  the 
halls  of  our  medical  colleges,  and  to  demand 
that  none  shall  be  ushered  into  full  professional 
privileges,  save  in  extraordinary  cases,  but  those 
who  have  been  fully  and  thoroughly  trained,  and 
whose  training  has  been  tested  and  approved  by 
honest,  earnest,  faithful  masters."1  In  this  pres- 
ence I  repeat  this,  feeling  that  it  will  not  be 
coldly  received  by  the  sons  of  that  Institution 
which  has  so  solemnly  devoted  herself  to  the 
task  of  furnishing  the  best  possible  medical  edu- 
cation to  those  she  sends  forth  with  her  endorse- 
ment as  Doctors  of  Medicine.     Here  there  can 

1  Reformed  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1879,  85. 
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be  nothing  but  sympathy  for  all  that  will  aid  her 
in  accomplishing  her  noble  object,  whatever  may 
be  the  reception  such  views  shall  receive  else- 
where. 

II.  The  duty  of  the  Profession  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  its  members  as  Experts  in  legal 
examinations. — The  enlargement  of  the  field  of 
medical  stud}7,  arising  from  the  successful  re- 
searches of  modern  students,  has  been  so  great 
recently — one  discovery  following  fast  after  an- 
other, and  separate  and  distinctive  sciences 
spring  up  to-day  of  which  only  a  few  facts  were 
known  yesterday — that  it  has  become  a  task  of 
Herculean  magnitude  for  any  one  person  to  com- 
pass the  whole.  The  most  one  can  do  is  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  principles,  and  the  class  of 
diseases  that  most  commonly  prevail  in  the  re- 
gion he  proposes  to  locate  in,  together  with  the 
probable  range  of  surgical  requirements  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  meet.  In  addition  to  this, 
however,  if  his  tastes  or  the  necessities  of  his 
situation  create  a  demand  that  he  wishes  to 
meet,  he  may  be  drawn  to  some  one  or  more  of 
the  departments  of  his  profession,  which  he  will 
specially  cultivate  and  more  or  less  completely 
master.  He  thus  paves  the  way  for  becoming  a 
specialist,  and,  should  his  skill  and  ability  in  his 
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specialty  become  recognized  by  the  public,  he 
may  find  it  advisable  to  drop  general  practice 
and  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  speciality.  Although  specialism  as  such 
was  formerly  not  received  with  much  favor  in 
this  country,  yet  the  profession  is  beginning  now 
to  recognize  its  imperative  necessity.  There  are 
many  very  able  and  even  brilliant  physicians 
who  have  chosen  to  devote  themselves  solely  to 
one  branch,  in  which  they  must  necessarily  at- 
tain special  success  and  special  reputation.  Of 
course,  these  are  all  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
having  their  judgments  so  warped  as  to  see 
something  connected  with  their  special \tj  as  an 
important  feature  in  every  ailment  brought  under 
their  observation,  or  to  slide  down  the  declivity 
that  leads  from  professional  honor  to  the  depths 
of  that  Quackery  which  makes  use  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  humanity  as  sources  of  selfish  gain,  and 
employs  its  special  knowledge  as  a  means  of  ex- 
torting enormous  fees  from  the  suffering.  These 
are,  however,  not  necessary  consequences,  nor  do 
I  believe  them  at  all  common,  although  they  are 
possible  in  every  one  who  confines  himself  to 
any  one  line  of  thought,  unmindful  of  all  else 
about  him,  or  whose  moral  sense  has  not  been  so 
cultivated  as  to  make  him  recoil  instinctively 
from  everything  that  smacks  of  dishonesty. 
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The  profession  finds  it  a  great  convenience  to 
have  the  assistance  of  the  specialist,  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  call  upon  him  when  the  case  is 
one  requiring  special  knowledge  and  skill.  And 
when  the  general  practitioner  and  the  specialist 
are  both  governed  by  a  keen  sense  of  professional 
honor,  with  full  recognition  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Code  of  Medical  Ethics,  touching  "the 
duties  of  physicians  to  each  other  and  the  pro- 
fession at  large,"  the  two  can  act  harmoniously 
together,  to  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the 
patient. 

This  very  creation  of  specialism  causes  its  cul- 
tivators to  be  recognized  by  the%  public  as  Ex- 
perts, and  their  services  to  be  called  into  requisi- 
tion, not  only  in  ailments  or  injuries  that  simply 
involve  the  person  concerned,  but  also  where 
legal  investigations  are  carried  on  in  regard 
thereto.  The  Expert  has  become  an  important 
personage  in  courts  of  law,  and,  unfortunately, 
has  not  there  acquired  for  himself  or  his  profes- 
sion the  respect  which  both  should  receive  from 
the  members  of  the  legal  profession.  Indeed, 
such  disrespect  has  been  created  for  expert  testi- 
mony that  a  recent  legal  writer  says,  "In  fact, 
the  calling  of  experts  has  now  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  signal  for  a  display  of  forensic  py- 
rotechnics, beneath  whose  smoke  and  lurid  glare, 
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law,  common   sense,  and  unalloyed  justice  are 
swept  away  in  a  whirlwind  of  metaphysics." 

"Why  is   this?     Simply  because  it  is  not  un- 
natural, nay,  it  is  exceedingly  common  for  Ex- 
perts to  be  engaged  by  one  or  other  side  in  a 
case,  and  to  conceive  themselves  from  that  fact  in 
honor  obliged  to  do  the  best  for  the    side  on 
which   they  are    emploj^ed,  instead  of  bending 
their    entire    energies   to   the   discovery   of   the 
truth,  no  matter  whom  it  might  injure.     Prof. 
Emory  Washburn,  of  Massachusetts,  in  an  able 
paper  read  before  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,    on    "Expert    Testimony    and   the 
Public    Service  of  Experts,"    says:    "Whoever 
is   at   all  familiar  with  court   proceedings,   has 
been  fortunate  if  he  has  not  seen  and  encountered 
exhibitions  of  expert  testimony  from  witnesses 
hired,  like  the  counsel   in  the  case,  to  carry  a 
verdict  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity  with  which 
conjecture  is  put  forward  as  fact — partial  truth 
made  falsehood  by  suppressing  that  with  which 
it  is  connected,  and  science  prostituted  to  dis- 
honest purposes.     On  this  point  I  shall  content 
myself  with  the  language  of  others  whose  oppor- 
tunities for  judging  cannot  be  questioned,  after 
reminding  you,  from  the  fact  that  such  witnesses 
testify  to  opinions  alone,  if  they  are  willing  to 
sell  their  reputations  for  science  for  such  a  price 
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as  an  employer  is  willing  to  pay,  they  can  do  it 
with  substantial  impunity."  And  he  quotes 
from  the  charge  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  jury 
in  the  famous  Palmer  case:  "There  were  also 
gentlemen  whose  object  was  to  procure  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  prisoner.  It  is  in  my  opinion  in- 
dispensable to  the  administration  of  justice  that 
a  witness  should  not  be  turned  into  an  advocate, 
nor  an  advocate  into  a  witness." 

To  this  evil  I  wish  to  ask  your  attention  for  a 
few  minutes,  this  arrayal  of  medical  expert 
against  medical  expert  in  bitter  and  deadly  an- 
tagonism, frequently  resulting  in  such  angry  and 
harsh  denunciation  of  each  other  as  to  excite  the 
ridicule  if  not  the  absolute  contempt  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  has  not  only  been  so  in  cases  like  that 
of  Palmer  in  England,  but  also  in  cases  already 
classic  in  this  country.  True,  the  experts  them- 
selves have  not  generally  been  to  blame  for  the 
improper  use  which  has  been  made  of  their  testi- 
mony. Their  opinions  rather  than  their  facts 
have  come  into  strong  antagonism,  but  this  real 
character  of  their  testimony  has  been  concealed 
by  the  counsel,  pouring  denunciation  upon  the 
head  of  one  and  fulsome  eulogy  upon  that  of  the 
other,  simply  because  their  opinions  were  respec- 
tively either  detrimental  or  advantageous  to  the 
side  upon  which  the  counsel  was  engaged. 
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'Now,  what  should  be  the  position  of  a  medi- 
cal expert  in  a  court  of  law?  Certainly  not  that 
of  an  advocate — a  prosecutor  or  a  defender  of 
one  charged  with  crime  !  Rather  that  of  a  judge 
to  whom  certain  facts  are  reported  for  examina- 
tion, who  is  expected  to  view  them  by  the  clear, 
passionless  light  of  science,  and  thus  to  pro- 
nounce his  opinion  upon  them.  Their  value  or 
meaning,  in  connection  with  the  case  in  court,  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  bench  or  jury,  as  the 
custom  of  the  State  may  provide. 

Granting  that  this  view  of  the  function  of  an 
expert  be  correct,  the  question  then  comes  up, 
how  shall  the  tendency  of  the  expert  to  advocate 
the  side  on  which  he  has  been  summoned  be  pre- 
vented ?  And  the  answer  is,  that  it  may  be  mea- 
surably prevented  by  an  earnest  determination 
on  his  part  to  preserve  a  judicial  relation  to  the 
case,  and  to  avoid  the  feeling  of  necessary  hos- 
tility towards  all  others  similarly  summoned  as 
experts,  whether  these  are  men  of  science  or  moun- 
tebanks ;  that  it  may  be  absolutely  prevented  if 
experts  should  be  appointed  by  the  court,  or  a 
permanent  commission  could  be  created  to  which 
all  subjects,  requiring  the  opinion  of  medical 
men,  might  be  referred  for  examination  and  de- 
cision. I  have  no  plan  of  my  own  to  present, 
and  propose  simply  to  set  forth  the  evil  in  its 
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present  form  as  one  requiring  remedy.  Any 
position  that  tends  to  prevent  a  full,  comprehen- 
sive consideration  of  a  subject,  is  fatal  to  that 
exercise  of  judgment  which  science  demands  of 
her  votaries,  and  leads  to  the  arrayal  of  one 
member  of  the  profession  against  his  brother  un- 
der circumstances  which  too  often  result  in  dis- 
courteous expressions  and  even  personal  attacks. 
The  profession  should  take  some  decided  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  subject  of  expert  testimony, 
that  may  protect  it  from  the  unkind  criticisms 
and  sneers  to  which  it  is  now  exposed  from  the 
legal  profession  and  the  public.  It  should  also 
come  to  a  definite  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  compensation  when  summoned  to 
perform  expert  dut}r.  No  mechanic  or  crafts- 
man can  be  compelled  to  exercise  his  trade,  un- 
less some  arrangement  satisfactory  to  him  is 
made  as  regards  his  compensation.  Why  should 
the  physician  be  required,  when  summoned  as  a 
witness  in  a  case  where  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
any  facts  except  those  presented  to  him  for  a 
scientific  opinion,  to  spend  his  time  and  employ 
his  professional  skill  without  a  compensation 
other  than  that  given  as  per  diem  for  attendance 
as  a  witness?  The  question  answers  itself  in 
the  negative,  and  the  answer  is  in  full  harmony 
with  that  section  of  the  Code  of  Medical  Ethics 
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which  says :  "Medical  men  should  also  be 
always  ready  when  called  on  by  the  legally  con- 
stituted authorities  to  enlighten  coroners'  in- 
quests and  courts  of  justice  on  subjects  strictly 
medical,  such  as  involve  questions  relating  to 
sanity,  legitimacy,  murders  by  poison  or  other 
violent  means,  and  in  regard  to  the  various  other 
subjects  embraced  in  the  science  of  medical 
jurisprudence.  But  in  these  cases,  and  especially 
where  they  are  required  to  make  a  post-mortem 
examination,  it  is  just,  in  consequence  of  the 
time,  labor,  and  skill  required,  and  the  responsi- 
bility they  incur,  that  the  public  should  award 
them  a  proper  honorarium." 

Called  to  aid  justice,  the  physician  who  can 
claim  to  be  an  expert  in  consequence  of  special 
study  and  practical  experience,  is  entitled  to 
such  remuneration  as  may  be  agreed  upon  as 
proper  for  this  order  of  professional  service,  but 
he  should  always  feel  that  his  position  is  one  of 
special  dignity  and  importance ;  that  he  should 
not  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  on  account  of  fear, 
favor,  or  affection  towards  any  of  the  parties  in- 
volved in  the  case;  that  pecuniary  compensation 
must  not  be  suffered  to  stain  the  judicial  ermine 
with  which  he  is  pro  tempore  adorned ;  that 
truth  alone  should  be  the  guide  to  his  steps, 
which    should   be    strictly    confined    within    the 
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limits  of  the  subject  presented  for  his  opinion. 
Let  this  position  be  taken  by  the  profession,  and 
it  will  soon  be  recognized  by  the  public,  which 
at  present  is  disposed  to  look  upon  the  expert  as 
a  scientific  advocate,  retained  to  secure  the  suc- 
cess of  a  particular  side  of  a  case.  To  use  the 
words  of  Prof.  Washburne  again  :  "  Every  man 
of  science,  whatever  may  be  the  department  in 
which  he  has  made  its  laws  a  study,  owes  it  to 
himself  to  do  what  he  can  to  educate  and  en- 
lighten the  public  mind  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  proper  character  and  office  of  an 
expert,  upon  whose  testimony  the  property  and 
even  the  life  itself  of  the  citizen  may  depend." 

III.  Compensation  for  Medical  Services. — 
Here,  as  in  the  other  subjects  to  which  I  have 
invited  your  attention,  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
probably  needed  a  new  rule.  The  Code  of  Medi- 
cal Ethics  states:  "That  some  general  rules 
should  be  adopted  by  the  faculty,  in  every  town 
or  district,  relative  to  pecuniary  acknowledg- 
ments from  their  patients;  and  it  should  be 
deemed  a  point  of  honor  to  adhere  to  these  rules 
with  as  much  uniformity  as  varying  circum- 
stances will  admit."  It  lays  down,  however, 
certain  exceptions  to  such  rules:  "Poverty,  pro- 
fessional brotherhood,  and  certain  public  duties 
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(specifically  mentioned)  should  always  be  recog- 
nized as  presenting  valid  claims  for  gratuitous 
services."  These  words  of  the  Code — the  past 
practice  of  the  profession  is  in  full  recognition 
of  their  propriety — look  to  the  fixing  of  a  pecu- 
niary value  to  medical  advice  during  an  attack 
of  disease,  and  the  reception  of  a  compensation 
for  attentions  through  convalescence.  Whether 
the  payment  of  this  sum  is  to  be  made  at  each 
visit,  at  the  termination  of  the  special  sickness, 
or  at  stated  quarterly,  semi-annual,  or  annual 
periods,  the  idea  involved  is,  that  the  physician 
is  to  be  paid  for  his  services  in  contending  with 
disease.  But,  has  not  medicine  taken  a  new 
position  of  late  years  on  this  particular  ques- 
tion? In  the  reinstatement  of  the  vis  medicatrix 
naturae  upon  her  throne  as  the  great  curative 
agency,  and  the  recognition  of  medical  agents 
simply  as  her  adjuvants  in  the  contest  with  dis- 
ease, attention  has  been  turned  to  a  new  subject 
of  study,  viz.,  that  of  i^reventive  medicine,  which 
places  the  physician  in  a  still  higher  position 
than  he  has  heretofore  held,  because  prevention 
is  a  grander  and  nobler  work  than  cure. 

Do  not  the  indications  of  the  times  foreshadow 

a  new  relation  of  the  physician  to  the  patient, 

one  connected  not  merely  with  the  restoration  to 

health  of  those  who  are  suffering  under  the  ex- 
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hausting  effects  of  disease,  but  also  with  their 
preservation  in  high  health  and  protection  from 
all  possible  morbific  influences?  We  have  been 
making  profound  investigations  into  the  hygienic 
rights  to  which  every  human  being  is  entitled ; 
seeking  to  find  out  how  defilement  of  air,  water, 
and  food  are  prejudicial  to  health — how  improper 
clothing  renders  the  body  liable  to  disease — how 
noxious  gases,  proceeding  from  decomposing 
vegetable  or  animal  substances,  are  antagonistic 
to  the  healthy  play  of  the  vital  economy — how 
mistaken  notions  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
fant result  in  such  injuries  that  leave  their  effects 
indelibly  imprinted  upon  the  whole  of  its  after 
adult  life — how  violations  of  well-known  hy- 
gienic laws  as  regards  food  and  exercise  are 
prolific  causes  of  morbid  tendencies  that  require 
years  to  remove.  All  these  subjects,  and  a 
thousand  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  have  been 
and  are  now  being  investigated.  The  results 
attained  cannot  be  made  of  their  full  practical 
value  to  mankind,  merely  through  the  agencies 
of  treatises  or  lectures.  They  must  be  con- 
stantly impressed  upon  the  laity  by  a  living  in- 
terpreter. The  evils  man  should  avoid,  the  ad- 
vantages he  should  secure  from  modern  hygienic 
truths,  require  that  the  latter  be  brought  to  bear 
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directly  on  his  individual  case,  so  that  he  may 
avoid  those  errors  of  diet  and  modes  of  living 
which  will  engender  and  establish  disease. 


B 
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To  be  faithful  to  the  discoveries  of  Protective 
Medicine,  and  to  make  them  of  the  greatest  use 
to  our  fellow  men,  is  it  not  necessary  that  the 
physician  should  be  the  constant  adviser  during 
the  days  when  health  prevails,  before  pain  indi- 
cates the  intrusion  of  morbific  agencies,  before 
life  becomes  wearisome  from  the  anguish  and 
suffering  which  interference  with  its  normal  phe- 
nomena too  often  brings,  before  the  perfection  of 
the  human  organism  is  impaired  by  agencies  for- 
eign to  itself?  Place  the  physician  in  charge 
of  the  health  of  the  family,  not  only  as  their 
ready  resort  when  danger  has  arrived,  but  as  the 
guard  to  keep  it  away  from  the  household;  not 
only  as  the  commander  of  the  Reserve  Corps  to 
assist  nature  in  her  fight  with  disease,  but  on 
duty  at  all  times  conducting  preventive  measures 
so  as  to  reduce  the  probability  of  an  engagement 
to  the  minimum;  not  as  the  savior  of  the  sick, 
but  the  preserver  of  the  well — this  would  be  to 
put  him  in  a  higher  and  more  useful  position 
than  he  occupies  at  present. 

A  distinguished  English  physician,  availing 
himself  of  all  the  recent  discoveries  of  Sanitary 
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Science,  has  furnished  us  an  account  of  an  ideal 
city,  where  hygienic  errors  will  have  no  tolera- 
tion, and  where  men  will  rejoice  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  their  hygienic  rights.  Many  years 
must  pass  away  before  an  approximation  to  his 
dream  shall  be  embodied  in  the  construction  of 
the  city  of  Hygeia,  but  it  would  be  practicable 
to  do  something  in  this  direction  for  single  fami- 
lies as  regards  their  material  surroundings,  if 
they  were  placed  under  the  supervising  care  of  a 
physician  thoroughly  acquainted  with  modern 
sanitary  science. 

I  claim  that  the  position,  which  the  physician 
ought  to  occupy  hereafter  in  regard  to  the  fam- 
ilies under  his  care,  should  change  the  nature  of 
the  compensation  for  his  services,  from  fees  for 
attendance  during  sickness  to  a  specific  salary 
or  annual  compensation  for  services  as  medical 
director  to  the  family.  lam  aware  that  in  cer- 
tain districts  such  a  plan  would  be  condemned 
by  the  majority  of  the  profession,  because  they 
claim  that  it  conduces  to  unfair,  undignified,  and 
unprofessional  underbidding,  but  why  it  should 
do  this  more  than  the  present  plan  of  special 
compensation  for  special  services,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive. The  man  who  lacks  professional  honor 
will  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  secure 
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undue  advantage  over  his  professional  brother, 
no  matter  what  plan  of  compensation  may  be 
considered  proper.  This  plan  does  not  neces- 
sarily aid  him  in  his  nefarious  designs  upon  his 
brother.  The  faculty  of  each  town  or  district, 
as  stated  in  the  Code,  could  adopt  some  rate  of 
annual  charges,  contingent  upon  size  of  family 
or  situation  of  house  occupied,  and  its  members 
should  deem  it  a  point  of  honor  to  adhere  to  the 
same  as  far  as  possible. 

Another  obstacle,  still  more  formidable,  may 
present  itself  to  the  change  here  suggested  as 
desirable — the  public  may  be  unwilling  to  con- 
sent to  any  such  arrangement,  hoping  that  the 
Doctor's  bill  for  attendance  during  sickness  may 
be  much  less  than  it  would  be  for  services  in  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  family.  This 
obstacle,  at  first,  would  be  very  great,  on  ac- 
count of  general  ignorance  of  the  value  of  hy- 
gienic laws,  but  as  this  ignorance  would  give 
way  before  clearer  and  more  intelligent  views,  I 
take  it,  that  the  plan  would  be  agreed  to  by  the 
laity  as  one  entitled  to  their  warmest  approval, 
and  not  necessarily  involving  increased  drain 
upon  their  income. 

A  momentary  consideration  of  the  attractive- 
ness of  such  a  relation  of  the  physician  to  his 
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patients  will,  I  think,  create  a  kindly  feeling  for 
this  plan,  even  with  those  who  want  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  unjustifiable  innovation  upon  an- 
cient usage.  The  doctor  becomes  the  intimate 
friend  and  confidential  adviser  of  the  families  un- 
der his  care.  It  is  his  interest  to  protect  them 
from  all  pernicious  errors  as  regards  diet,  dress, 
and  material  surroundings.  He  becomes  the 
welcome  guest  in  the  household;  the  children 
are  attracted  toward,  instead  of  being  repelled, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  now,  from  him;  confi- 
dence is  reposed  in  his  judgment,  faith  is  created 
in  his  skill,  and  when  disease  appears,  as  it  will 
oftentimes  despite  our  most  intelligent  care,  his 
prescriptions  and  advice  will  be  assisted  by  that 
most  useful  adjuvant  to  the  practitioner — unfal- 
tering belief  in  his  knowledge  and  medical  judg- 
ment. Thus  he  will  become  a  blessing  to  the 
family  in  disease,  because  he  has  been  one  in 
health.  His  life  will  be  one  continuous  round  of 
usefulness,  smiles  and  kind  words  greeting  him  at 
every  step  he  takes,  and  love  delighting  to  ren- 
der him  the  tenderest  offices.  And,  when  his 
own  final  hour  shall  come,  those  whom  he  lov- 
ingly attended  on  earth  will  lovingly  watch  his 
pathway  to  the  tomb,  and  shed  warm  tears  of 
affection  over  the  grave  of  "the  beloved  physi- 
cian." 
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I  hope  that  the  changes  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, as,  in  my  opinion,  required  by  the  present 
status  of  Medicine,  may  not  be  considered  un- 
worthy of  calm  consideration  by  my  brother 
Alumni.  If  they  are  dreams,  they  came  to  me 
in  open  day.  They  may  be  forecastings  of  what 
shall  not  come  to  pass  for  many  a  year,  but  they 
will  be  recognized  as  imperatively  necessary  in 
the  near  or  the  distant  future.  They  will  add  to 
the  fitness  of  the  members  of  the  profession  for 
the  calling  they  pursue;  will  protect  their  dig- 
nity from  the  charge  of  becoming  hired  advo- 
cates instead  of  mere  mouthpieces  for  the  utter- 
ance of  scientific  deductions  before  the  courts, 
and  will  exalt  them  to  the  position  of  sanitary 
advisers  with  a  fixed  compensation  instead  of 
that  occupied  now  of  sporadic  advisers  when  dis- 
ease is  revelling  in  the  human  organism.  Our 
profession  is  so  progressive,  that  its  members 
must  expect  to  modify  their  plans  to  adapt  them 
to  an  enlargement  of  its  boundaries,  and  these 
are  extending  so  rapidly  that  blind  attachment 
to  the  past  must  not  prevent  such  modifications. 

My  task  is  done.  Would  it  had  been  better 
done  !  Knowing  that  the  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  keenly  alive  to  everything  that  will 
keep   it   in   the  fore  front  of  science,  I  have  not 
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hesitated  to  present  these  crude  thoughts  as  the 
contribution  of  a  loyal  son,  who  finds  peculiar 
pleasure  in  recognizing  the  allegiance  due  his 
Alma  Mater.  May  the  success  that  honest  effort 
in  behalf  of  genuine  professional  progress  always 
should  receive,  be  hers,  so  that  her  future  repu- 
tation may  exceed  even  that  of  her  youth ! 
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SOCIETY  OF  THE  ALUMNI 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

FOR  1879. 


The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Alumni 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  held  in  the  Medical  Hall  of  the  University  on  the 
13th  of  March,  18T9,  at  6  o'clock  P.M.  Dr.  Samuel  Lilly, 
of  New  Jersey,  having  been  called  to  the  chair,  the  minutes 
of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  R.  A.  Cleeman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  then  read  the  following 

AXXUAL  REPORT. 

In  submitting  the  ninth  annual  report  to  the  Society  of 
the  Alumni,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  record  the  experience  of  the  year  in  regard  to  the 
progress  of  the  University  Medical  Department,  or  to  dwell 
upon  the  advantages  of  the  present  system  of  instruction, 
without  much  repetition  of  what  has  been  already  said,  often 
more  than  once,  in  previous  reports.  They  cannot,  however, 
withhold  their  congratulations  on  the  continued  and  con- 
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firmed  success  of  their  Alma  Mater  in  her  grand  effort  to 
establish  a  position  among  the  first  medical  schools  of  the 
world.  With  the  completion  of  the  new  laboratory  building 
and  the  furnishing  and  occupancy  of  its  various  workshops, 
we  may  claim  for  her,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  a 
system  and  extent  of  arrangements  for  practical  instruction 
which,  taken  together,  are  not  equalled  in  this  country,  and 
are  not  excelled  abroad. 

Not  only  has  the  improved  curriculum  met  with  general 
approval,  but  every  event  that  has  occurred  in  its  trial  thus 
far  has  been  in  favor  of  greater  and  more  rapid  progi-ess  in 
the  same  direction.  Public  opinion,  sufficiently  expressed, 
has  settled  the  question  of  the  need  of  the  reform  in  teaching 
medicine  as  an  actual  want  of  the  community  at  large.  The 
question  of  success  in  the  support  of  the  new  system  as  a 
pecuniary  venture,  has  been  as  promptly  and  decidedly  set- 
tled, by  the  number  and  character  of  the  matriculates  already 
entered.  The  marked  superiority  in  scholarship  and  general 
attainments  of  the  students  of  latter  years  has  been  repeat- 
edly alluded  to,  in  reference  to  the  theses  and  examinations 
generally,  as  one  of  the  encouraging  results  of  the  greater 
facilities  and  incentives  and  improved  teaching  of  the 
school,  even  before  the  radical  change.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
due  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  higher  culture  of  the 
communities  from  which  the  students  have  been  drawn,  and 
to  the  actual  advance  in  education  and  consequent  superior 
intelligence,  of  the  people  generally,  beyond  what  had  been 
attributed  to  them.  On  this  account  it  afforded  the  strong- 
est guarantee  for  a  continued  advance  of  the  requirements, 
such  as  has  now  begun  under  auspices  which  will  oblige  it 
to  go  on  even  as  a  mere  matter  of  policy. 

That  this  view  is  the  correct  one,  is  proved  by  two  con- 
clusive indications:  1st.  That  the  new  curriculum  has  at- 
tracted to  the  third  year  a  considerable  number  of  graduates 
in  medicine  of  other  schools  throughout  the  country,  who 
have  matriculated  for  graduation  in  the  regular  course  ;  2d. 
That  the  number  of  new  matriculates  this  year,  which  is  the 
test  year,  exceeds  that  of  last  year,  and  that  fourteen  of 
these  new  matriculates  were  admitted  to  advanced  standing. 
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We  have,  therefore,  the  best  reasons  for  considering  the 
success  in  every  respect  of  the  new  system  as  promptly  and 
fully  assured,  quite  as  much  through  the  demand  tor  it 
already  in  active  existence,  as  through  its  manifold  advan- 
tages and  moral  claims. 

As  an  important  part  of  the  progress,  your  Committee 
take  pleasure  in  reporting  the  prosperous  activity  of  the 
Dental  Department,  which  was  announced  last  year  as  an 
additional  department  of  the  School,  in  connection  with  the 
service  in  the  New  Laboratory  Building,  which  is  open  for 
inspection  on  the  present  occasion.  This  new  organization 
seems  to  have  done  so  well  from  the  outset  in  attracting  a 
number  of  well-educated  and  zealous  students,  and  in  se- 
curing an  ample  opportunit}-  for  practical  training,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  School  is  fully  appreciated 
both  by  students  of  a  high  class  and  by  the  crowds  of  appli- 
cants for  treatment  in  the  Dispensary. 

In  view  of  this  confirmation  of  our  hopes,  we  trust  that 
the  requirements  for  a  degree  in  this  department,  which  now 
include  only  a  partial  medical  course,  may  very  soon  be 
made  to  include  the  whole  course  of  study  and  training. 
There  will  then  be  no  excuse  for  doubt  as  to  the  acquire- 
ments and  standing  of  the  graduate  of  the  Dental  Branch  of 
the  Medical  Department.  He  will  be  in  fact  more  accom- 
plished, at  least  in  one  direction,  than  his  brother  Alumni, 
who  have  not  taken  this  degree.  We  know  that  this  increase 
of  the  requirement  for  the  Dental  graduate  is  sure  to  come, 
and  that  it  may  be  determined  on  at  any  time;  but  we  hope 
it  may  come  at  once,  so  that  not  only  those  who  now  take 
the  whole  course  without  compulsion,  for  the  sake  of  the 
additional  instruction  as  well  as  of  the  medical  degree,  but 
all  who  wish  to  graduate  in  the  Department  may  be  obliged 
to  do  so,  and  thus  have  the  benefit  of  that  thorough  edu- 
cation which  it  is  the  great  aim  of  our  Alma  Mater  to 
secure  to  every  one  who  goes  forth  from  her  fold  with  the 
seal  of  her  diploma. 

The  first  duty  of  the  year  was  gladly  performed  as  usual 
in  the  conveyance  of  the  Annual  Essay  Prize,  which  was 
equally  divided  between  Messrs.  John  R.  Foulkford,  M.D., 
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of  Pennsylvania,  and  C.  C.  Seabrook,  M.D.,  of  Pennsj'l- 
vania,  their  Essays  having  been  regarded  by  the  Faculty  as 
equally  deserving.  At  the  same  time  the  Lea  prize  of  $100 
was  awarded  to  John  Marshall,  M.D.,  also  of  Penns3rlvania. 
Together  with  the  prize  essayists,  five  graduates  were  an- 
nounced as  having  presented  Theses  of  distinguished  merit, 
and  nine  were  announced  as  entitled  to  honorable  mention. 

The  next  matter  for  consideration  is  the  condition  of  the 
Alumni  Catalogue  account,  in  regard  to  which  the  statement 
to  be  presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Catalogue  Commit- 
tee will  show  a  large  amount  of  indebtedness  that  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  present  date. 

It  would  seem  to  the  Committee  that  a  very  little  effort 
on  the  part  of  members  of  this  Society  in  obtaining  pur- 
chasers should  secure  funds  enough  at  least  to  remove  the 
obligation  which  still  rests  upon  the  Committee,  and  which 
must  be  assumed  by  the  Society.  At  all  events,  it  is  ear- 
nestly desired  that  this  effort  may  be  made  among  the 
graduates  of  the  School.  In  regard  to  the  University  Hos- 
pital, the  Committee  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  Report 
of  the  Alumni  Managers  for  the  year.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  Hospital  has  continued  in  successful  operation  both 
as  a  charitable  institution  and  a  clinical  school,  and  that  it 
completed  the  3-ear  without  a  deficit,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  has  well  met  its  obligations  to  the  community,  the  city, 
and  the  State,  in  the  treatment  in  the  wards  and  the  dispen- 
saries, of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  everjr  form  of  disease 
and  injury. 

The  marked  success  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  has  already  been  referred  to  as  a  source 
of  gratification  to  the  members  of  this  Society.  The  hope 
has  been  expressed  also  that  this  early  confirmation  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  in  instituting  such  an 
addition  to  the  regular  medical  course  might  encourage  the 
adoption  of  the  further  and  obviously  proper  measure  of 
requiring  the  whole  course  of  study  instead  of  an  incomplete 
or  partial  one  from  the  candidates  for  the  University  Dental 
Degree,  so  that  there  might  not  be  any  confusion  or  compli- 
cation in  the  matter,  the  one  degree  including  the  other  in 
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all  cases  of  graduation  from  the  Dental  Department.  There 
is  little  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  and  probably  early  action 
of  the  Trustees  in  this  natural  and  certainly  very  desirable 
step;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  graduates  under  the  existing 
s}-stem  are  entitled  to  encouragement  as  the  pioneers  of  the 
new  departure.  As  graduates  of  the  School,  they  may  be 
safely,  and,  we  think,  fairly,  welcomed  into  our  fold  as  mem- 
bers of  this  Society.  Many,  perhaps  the  most  of  them,  may 
yet  qualify  themselves  for  the  full  medical  degree  which  we 
expect  all  of  their  successors  to  acquire. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  by  admitting  them  at  once  into 
our  brotherhood  we  are  not  only  giving  a  friendly  hand  to  a 
worthy  set  of  men  who  may  do  much  for  our  school  in  its 
present  effort;  we  are  securing  an  accession  to  our  member- 
ship, which  is  always  welcome,  but  which,  in  this  instance, 
if  not  prevented  and  provided  for,  would  otherwise  go  to  the 
formation  and  continued  increase  of  a  new  and  separate 
alumni  association,  to  be  restricted  to  the  dental  graduates 
alone;  and  these  dental  graduates  would  thus  be  lost  to  us, 
and  could  do  little  for  themselves  as  a  separate  body. 

Under  this  view,  therefore,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to 
append  to  this  report  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by 
which  the  graduates  of  the  Dental  Department  may  become 
eligible  to  the  membership  of  this  society. 

The  Committee  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  statement 
of  the  Treasurer,  with  the  Auditor's  approval,  as  exhibiting 
a  much  improved  condition  of  the  finances.  They  are  happy 
to  congratulate  their  fellow  members  on  the  better  payment 
of  the  annual  dues,  through  the  perseverance  of  the  Treas- 
urer in  his  annual  collections;  and  they  feel  bound  again  to 
remind  all  who  are  interested  in  the  operations  of  the  So- 
ciety that  a  punctual  attention  to  the  small  annual  payments 
will  secure  an  ample  fund  for  every  purpose. 

In  concluding  this  report,  it  becomes  our  painful  duty  to 
place  upon  the  record  the  loss  of  this  Society  in  the  death, 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1878,  of  one  more  of  its  distinguished 
members,  Dr.  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  impressive  events  of  the  commencement  of  18*78  was  the 
presentation,  by  the  class  of  that  year,  of  an  admirable  por- 
trait of  our  lamented  fellow.  Although  unable  to  be  present, 
he  was  still  in  health  enough  to  enjoy  the  well-earned  and 
lasting  token  of  grateful  and  affectionate  respect  from  the 
representatives  of  the  long  succession  of  pupils  whose  inte- 
rests of  every  kind  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  for  whose 
improvement  he  had  labored  so  devotedly,  even  to  the  de- 
struction of  his  own  health  and  strength. 

It  will  be  well  remembered,  also,  how  cordial  was  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  eloquent  and  appropriate  remarks  with 
which  the  portrait  was  tendered  and  received.  There  was  a 
suggestion  of  sadness  in  this  tribute  of  honor  and  affection 
to  the  memory  of  a  faithful  and  venerated  teacher,  destined 
soon  to  pass  away  but  still  within  the  reach  of  such  a  grati- 
fying echo  of  his  good  works.  But  no  one  then  thought  of 
it  as  almost  the  last  note  of  warning  of  the  final  change  that 
was  to  follow  within  less  than  thirty  days. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  dwell  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  our  departed  friend's  failing  health  and  final  ex- 
haustion; of  his  long  struggle  with  his  destiny;  the  brave 
but  fruitless  effort  to  hold  up  to  the  exacting  duties  of  his 
profession  and  his  post,  in  which  he  had  done  so  well  in 
every  relation;  the  labor  of  love  which  to  him  was  second 
nature,  and  yet  had  worn  away  his  life — all  this  is  only  too 
well  known  and  too  strongly  felt  to  be  spoken  of  in  this 
place  and  this  assembly,  which  are  so  full  of  his  honored 
memory. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  express  in  a  few  words  our  sense 
of  the  loss  to  the  brotherhood  of  this  Society,  and  our  sym- 
pathy with  his  family  and  friends.  We  therefore  submit  the 
following  resolutions  for  adoption,  and  for  conveyance  to 
the  family: — 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  receives  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  Professor  Francis  Gurney  Smith  with  sincere 
regret,  as  that  of  one  of  its  founders  and  active  friends  and 
most  distinguished  members. 

Resolved,  That  his  memory  is  affectionately  esteemed,  not 
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only  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  popular,  indefatigable,  and 
successful  teachers  in  the  Faculty  of  the  .Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  during  fifteen  3-ears,  and  of  an  equally 
distinguished  and  popular  member  of  his  profession  general- 
ly, but  as  that  of  an  accomplished,  devoted  and  honorable- 
practitioner  of  that  profession,  laborious  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  every  duty,  and  ever  anxious  to  fulfil  his  obli- 
gations as  a  Christian  and  a  man. 

Resolved,  That  the  sympathy  of  this  Society  is  respect- 
fully  offered  to  his  family,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  minute 
and  resolution  be  conveyed  to  them  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

The  alteration  of  the  Constitution  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee is  the  following,  viz.:  That  Section  I.  of  Article  V., 
which  now  reads — "The  members  shall  consist  of  graduates 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia,"— shall  be  amended  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  "and 
Dental"  between  the  words  u Medical"  and  "Department," 
and  the  addition  of  the  letter  u.s"  to  the  word  ''■Depart- 
ment," so  as  to  make  the  section  as  amended  read  thus:  — 

"  The  members  shall  consist  of  graduates  of  the  Medical 
and  Dental  Departments  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania." 

All  of  which  is  presented  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

EDWARD  HARTSHORXE,  Chairman. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr.  Sinkler,  then  submitted  the  following 
statement,  with  the  Auditor's  approval : — 

Wharton  Sinkler,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

1878.  Dr. 

March  13.  To  balance  from  previous  account       .  .         .     $105  61 

1879. 
March  3.  To  cash  received  from  annual  dues        .         .         .       323  00 


f428  til 
To  balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer   .         .         .        107  65 
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1878.  Cr. 

March  14.  By  cash  for  Alumni  Prize  .... 

April  30  "         to  T.  K.  Collins,  printing  Oration,  1877 

"  "         Treasurer  Banquet  Committee 

June  13.  "         Rent  of  Hall  College  of  Physicians,  An- 

nual Meeting      ..... 
Nov.  5.  "         Treasurer,  postage,  etc. 

1879. 
Jan.  10.  "         T.  K.  Collins,  Oration,  1878 

Feb.  11.  "         Treasurer,  postage,  etc. 

"19.  "         T.  K.  Collins,  printing 


Balance 


$100  00 

88 

66 

2 

30 

8 

00 

11 

19 

80 

00 

18 

06 

12 

75 

$320 

96 

107 

65 

Audited  and  approved : 

WM.  HUNT. 

Dr.  H.  Y.  Evans  then  submitted  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Catalogue,  as  follows  : — 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CATALOGUE. 

The  demand  of  Alumni  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try for  a  general  catalogue  of  the  graduates  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  so  ur- 
gent, that  this  Association  two  years  ago  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  collect  and  have  printed  a  complete  list  of  its 
Alumni.     The  work  was  finished  in  October,  1877. 

About  2000  circulars  have  been  issued,  announcing  its 
completion  and  the  conditions  upon  which  it  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  only  expense  incurred  was  for  printing  and 
postage. 

The  total  sum  thus  expended  was  .         .         .     $695   71 

The  total  receipts  from  sale  of  catalogue         .         .       414  50 


Balance  yet  due  on  printer's  bill         .         .     $281   21 

The  Committee  obligated  themselves  to  meet  this  bill 
within  one  year  from  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  work. 
This  time  has  more  than  expired,  and  they  find  themselves 
in  the  humiliating  position  of  indebtedness  to  the  amount 
above  stated,  without  the  slightest  hope  of  being  able  to  pay 
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it.     They  would  therefore  respectfully  present  the  following 
resolution  for  the  approval  of  the  Association  : — 

"Resolved,  That  this  Association  assume  the  obligation 
of  the  Committee  on  Catalogue,  amounting  to  $281.21,  and 
that  the  Treasurer  of  this  Society  be  requested  to  pay  this 
sum  from  the  funds  of  the  Association  at  his  earliest  oppor- 
tunity." 

RICHARD  A.  CLEEMANN, 
HORACE  Y.  EVANS, 
EDWARD  HARTSHORNE, 
LOUIS  STARR, 

Committee. 


Dr.  R.  A.  Cleemann  then  read  the  following 

♦annual  report 

OF   THE 

alumni  managers  of  the  university  hospital. 

The  Alumni  Managers  of  the  University  Hospital  are 
happy  to  report  a  continued  activity  in  that  Institution 
throughout  the  year.  Notwithstanding  the  apprehended 
embarrassment,  alluded  to  in  the  last  Report,  on  account  of 
the  diminished  resources  of  the  Hospital,  the  Managers 
have  been  enabled,  by  additional  contributions  and  by  less- 
ened expenses,  to  fulfil  all  their  obligations  in  the  treatment 
of  the  usual  number  and  variety  of  cases,  in  the  wards  and 
the  dispensaries,  without  incurring  debt.  In  fact,  they  are 
able  to  report  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  freedom  from 
the  deficit  which  is  so  common  a  feature  in  hospital  accounts, 
that  the  University  Hospital  is  not  at  present,  as  ever,  in 
urgent  need  of  pecuniary  aid.  Few  hospitals  in  this  country 
are  so  endowed  as  to  be  free  from  continual  dependence  on 
voluntary  contributions.  The  limited  income  from  the 
present  endowment  of  the  University  Hospital  is  much  too 
small  to  be  relied  upon,  even  with  the  receipts  from  the  pri- 
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vate  rooms  and  other  sources.  It  must  be  supplemented 
with  regular  subscriptions  and  frequent  contributions;  and 
we  must  look  also  to  the  benevolent  for  remembrance  in  be- 
quests. 

The  Alumni  Ward  Fund  has  been  permanently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  for  the  support  of 
hospital  beds;  it  now  forms  a  part,  therefore,  of  the  Hospital 
Endowment;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  always  open  to  increase 
by  additional  contributions,  to  be  added  to  the  Fund  or  used 
as  income  for  current  purposes,  according  to  the  express 
wish  of  the  contributor.  Such  contributions  will  be  ever 
gratefull}'  received.  The}'  are  urgenth'  called  for  in  behalf 
of  the  Hospital,  not  only  as  a  charitable  institution  but  as 
an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University. 

For  detailed  information  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
Hospital  and  the  tabular  record  of  cases,  the  Committee 
would  refer  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
which  has  just  been  published. 

It  may  be  briefly  stated  that  the  whole  number  of  patients 
treated  in  the  house  in  the  course  of  the  }-ear  was  632,  of 
whom  456  were  males  and  176  were  females. 

Of  this  total,  292  were  pay  patients,  208  were  free,  and  132 
were  recent  accidents  entitled  to  immediate  admission  ;  so 
that  340  out  of  the  whole  number  were  treated  without 
charge. 

The  number  of  out-patients  treated  in  the  Dispensary  was 
6271,  by  whom  30,513  visits  were  made  to  the  Dispensary 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  private  patient  rooms  continue  to  be  occupied  as  an 
important  and  very  useful  department  of  the  Hospital. 
These  rooms  are  very  desirable  for  the  use  of  patients  from 
a  distance,  sent  by  graduates  of  the  Universit}7,  or  attracted 
by  the  reputation  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  who  are  on 
the  attending  staff  of  the  Hospital.  They  are  equally  desira- 
ble to  a  large  and  interesting  class  of  invalids  who  may  be 
absent,  or  be  taken  ill  away  from  their  homes,  or  without 
the  comforts  of  a  home,  and  who  may  here  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  skilled  treatment  and  nursing,  and  all  other  conve- 
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niences  of  a  hospital  with  the  privacy  of  a  homo,  and  yet  at 
a  vevy  moderate  cost. 

As  the  funds,  thus  obtained  for  private  medical  or  surgical 
treatment,  are  appropriated  entirely  to  the  support  of  the 
Institution,  all  who  avail  themselves  of  the  private  rooms 
for  treatment  will  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  in 
benefiting  themselves  they  are  also  aiding  an  important 
charity  and  furthering  the  highest  interests  of  the  University 
Medical  School — in  fact,  of  medical  education. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

EDWARD  HARTSHORNE, 
HORACE  Y.  EVANS, 
R.  A.  CLEEMAXX. 

Alumni  Managers. 

The  minute  and  resolutions  appended  to  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  were  then  adopted. 

The  amendment  of  Section  1,  Article  V.,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, so  as  to  render  eligible  for  membership  graduates  of 
the  Dental  Department  of  the  University,  was  then  adopted. 

The  resolution  offered  by  the  Committee  on  Catalogue 
"  that  the  obligation  of  the  Committee  on  Catalogue, 
amounting  to  $281.21,  be  assumed  by  the  S.ociet}'  of  the 
Alumni,  and  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  be  requested 
to  pay  the  sum  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  at  his  earliest 
convenience,"  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  Tellers  reported  the  following 

OFFICERS  FOR  18  79. 

President,  GEORGE  B.  Wood. 

f -John  L.  Atlke,  Mkkedith  Clymer,  W.  S« 
I  ice-Presidents,  i,r   D  m  t   >~i 

'I    W.  RUSCHENBERGER,  IhOS.  J.  &ALLAHFK. 

Treasurer,  Wharton  Sinkler. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  H.  R.  Wharton. 
Recording  Secretary,  Horace  Y.  Evaxs. 


Hiram  Corson, 
Edward  Hartshorne, 
William  Hunt. 
Andrew  Nebinger, 
John  H.  Packard, 
H.  Lenox  Hodge, 
James  H.  Hutchinson, 
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Executive  Committee. 
James  Tyson, 
Wm.  F.  Xorris, 
Samuel  Ashhurst, 
Thomas  J.  Yarrow, 
Pi.  A.  Cleemann, 
William  Pepper, 
S.  S.  Strvker, 


C.  B.  Xancrede, 
De  F.  Willard, 
Louis  Starr, 
Charles  Baum, 
Charles  M.  Seltzer, 
Thomas  H.  Cathcart. 


Orator,  Tkaill  Greex,  Pa. 


After   which   the  Annual   Oration   was   delivered  by  the 
Hon.  L.  H.  Steiner.  M.D.,  of  Frederick  City,  Maryland. 
It  was  then 

Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  Dr.  Stei- 
ner, for  his  interesting  and  instructive  address,  and  that  a  copy  be 
requested  for  publication. 


The  Societ}'  then  adjourned. 


HORACE  Y.  EVANS, 

Secretary. 


ANNIVERSARY  REUNION. 

The  Anniversary  Reunion  was  held  in  the  Hew  Laboratory 
Building  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University,  on 
the  evening  of  March  13,  1879,  a  large  number  of  Medical 
Alumni,  including  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  had 
joined  the  Society,  being  present. 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Cleemann  presided  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements.  Addresses  were  made,  in  reply 
to  the  regular  and  volunteer  sentiments  of- the  evening,  by 
Prof.  Fairman  Rogers,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Dr.  John 
H.  Packard,  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Steiner,  of  Frederick  City,  Md., 
Prof.  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  Dr.  Thos.  J.  Gallagher,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  Dr.  James  M.  Ridge,  of 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  Dr.  Thos.  H.  Cathcart,  of  the  graduating 
class. 
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NOTICE. 

In  renewing  the  annual  invitation  to  their  fellow  Alumni  to  join 
them  in  the  effort  to  advance  the  objects  of  the  Society  by  taking  an 
active  part  in  it  as  members  and  by  increasing  the  membership  through- 
out the  country,  the  Executive  Committee  consider  it  unnecessary, 
now,  to  dwell  upon  the  action  of  the  Society  which  has  established  a 
claim  to  a  material  share  in  the  credit  for  the  recent  progress  of  their 
professional  Alma  Mater.  Their  desire  is  to  urge  the  claims  of  the 
Society  upon  the  active  interest  and  support  of  their  fellow  graduates 
— and  especially  to  call  the  attention  of  all  who  have  not  yet  come 
forward,  to  the  importance  of  joining  its  ranks  as  active  members. 

To  all  of  those,  therefore,  who  have  not  yet  united  with  us  in  this 
association,  we  cordially  renew  our  annual  invitation  to  forward  their 
names  (under  the  usual  conditions  for  identification  and  of  good  stand- 
ing), to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society  or  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University. 

For  the  information  of  the  graduates,  generally,  as  to  the  method 
of  securing  membership  in  the  Society,  the  following  extracts  from 
the  Constitution  are  here  appended. 


ARTICLE  V.— Members. 

Sect.  1.  The  members  shall  consist  of  graduates  of  the  Medical 
and  Dental  Departments  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sect.  2.  Any  graduate,  in  good  standing,  may  become  a  member  of 
this  Society  by  signing  the  Constitution,  and  paying  to  the  Treasurer 
the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

Sect.  3.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  any  stated  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

Sect.  4.  Any  member  of  the  Society  who  has  paid  his  annual  assess- 
ments for  five  years,  upon  paying  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  and  any 
other  graduate  in  good  standing,  upon  paying  the  sum  of  ten  dollars — 
each  in  lieu  of  the  annual  dues — may  become  a  life-member  of  the 
Society;  the  funds  arising  from  such  payments  to  be  invested  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society. 
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ARTICLE  VII.— Payments. 

Sect.  1.  Every  member  shall,  on  signing  the  Constitution,  pay  into 
the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  which  shall  be  his 
first  annual  contribution;  and  there  shall  be  an  annual  contribution 
of  one  dollar. 

Sect.  2.  Any  member  who  shall,  for  two  successive  years,  decline 
the  payment  of  his  annual  assessment,  shall  be  de  facto  dropped  from 
the  list  of  members. 


ARTICLE  VIII.— Of  Local  Societies. 

Sect.  1.  A  Local  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  may  be  instituted  in  any  district 
(composed  of  a  city,  township,  county,  or  group  of  townships  or  coun- 
ties of  one  or  more  States)  in  which  there  may  be  at  least  five  resident 
Alumni. 

Sect.  2.  The  objects  of  such  Local  Society  shall  be  those  of  the 
Society  of  the  Alumni,  and  may  include  the  exercises,  for  professional 
improvement,  of  other  medical  societies. 

Sect.  3.  The  Local  Society  shall  be  instituted  by  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  the  Alumni  residing  in  the  district,  who  may  have 
agreed  upon  an  organization  and  a  code  of  regulations  for  this  pur- 
pose, a  certified  copy  of  such  organization  and  regulations,  signed  by 
not  less  than  five  of  said  members,  having  been  accepted  and  approved 
by  the  Executive  Committee, 

Sect.  4.  The  Local  Society  shall  be  organized  by  the  election  of  a 
President  and  Secretary,  and  of  such  other  officers  as  may  be  consid- 
ered necessary,  the  election  of  the  President  and  Secretary  to  take 
place  annually,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  certificate  of  election  having  been  signed  by  a  quorum 
of  not  less  than  five  members  of  the  Society  present  at  the  meeting 
for  election. 

Sect.  5.  The  President  of  every  Local  Society  of  the  Alumni  shall 
be  ex-officio  Local  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  the  Alumni,  and, 
as  such,  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Executive  Committee ;  provided. 
that  no  Local  Vice-President  shall  become  responsible  for  any  action 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  except  what  may  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  said  Committee  in  his  presence. 

Sect.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Local  Society  shall  keep  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  officers  and  members  of  his  Society,  and  of  the  Alumni 
residing  in  his  district;  he  shall  notify  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  the  Alumni  of  all  changes  in  the  list,  from  any  cause  ;  he 
shall  assist  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  in  the  collection 
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of  dues  from  the  members  of  the  Society  mi  his  list ;  and  shall  aid  bis 
fellow-officers  and  members  in  obtaining  new  members,  and  in  develop- 
ing an  interest  in  the  general  objects  of  the  Society  ai g  the  Alumni 

of  the  University  and  other  graduates  in  medicine  within  their  reach. 
He  shall  have  charge  of  the  correspondence  of  his  Local  Society,  and 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  the  Alumni  at  the  stated  meeting  in  February  of  each  year. 
He  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  said  Executive  Committee,  but 
shall  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  action  of  this  Executive  Com- 
mittee, unless  he  shall  have  been  present  during  the  taking  of  such 
action. 

Officers  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Chairman,  Edward  Hartshorne. 

Vice-Chairman,         William  Hunt. 
Secretary,  ex-off.        H.  R.  Wharton. 

Officers  of  Local  Societies 
TT7io  are  ex-officio  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Richard  R.  Rogers,  President  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Local  Society, 
and  Ex-officio  Local  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  the  Alumni. 

Charles  P.  Britton,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Local  Society. 

James  Fowler,  of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  Secretary  of  the  Local  Society. 

Benjamin  H.  Riggs,  of  Selma,  Ala.,  Secretary  of  the  Local  Society. 

G  Owen,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  Secretary  of  the  Local  Society. 

H.  Smith,  of  Neiv  Orleans,  La.,  Secretary  of  the  Local  Society. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  MEDICINE  AT  NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER,  16,  1879. 

BY 

LEWIS  H.  STEINER,  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  Frederick,  Md., 
President  of  the  Academy,  Permanent  Member  American  Medical   Association,  Fellow  Am.  Ass 
Advancement  of  Science,  &c.  &c. 


Gentlemen:  Fellows  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  !  The 
close  of  the  third  year  of  the  existence  of  our  organization  shows  an 
increase  of  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession,  in  the  ob- 
jects aimed  at  in  its  formation,  and  a  more  earnest  desire  to  see  how 
they  may  be  secured.  The  Academy  does  not  claim  any  merit  for  the 
discovery  of  defects  in  the  preparatory  training  of  those  who  enter 
upon  a  course  of  medical  study  ;  these  defects  have  been  long  recog- 
nized by  the  profession  all  over  the  land.  It  does  not  propose 
any  novel  method  of  association  to  bind  in  close  fraternal  bonds 
the  members  themselves  of  the  profession;  this  is  attempted  by  the 
organizations  already  in  existence  which  have  done  so  much  to  dignify 
the  profession  of  medicine  and  to  eliminate  from  its  ranks  the  shallow 
empiric.  It  does  not  arrogate  to  itself  any  special  ability  to  add  to 
the  store  of  medical  knowledge  in  regard  to  disease  or  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  State  medicine  ;  these  are  the  darling  objects  of  every  cultured, 
faithful  physician,  towards  which  he  feels  himself  drawn  by  the  stron- 
gest possible  ties  of  professional  loyalty  and  the  most  urgent  claims  of 
philanthropy.  It  antagonizes  no  organized  effort  to  improve  the 
profession  or  to  increase  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness,  and  it  proposes 
no  contest  for  numbers  with  any  existing  society.  On  the  contrary, 
its  members  are  mostly  connected  with  other  medical  organizations, 
and  anxious  for  their  success  and  prosperity. 

Its  main  object  is  the  union  of  medical  men  who  recognize  the  old 
college  curriculum  as  furnishing  the  most  efficient  preparatory  course 
for  those  who  intend  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  medicine.  Such  an 
union,  it  is  believed,  will  enable  its  Fellows  to  exert  an  efficient 
influence  towards  the  elevation  of  the  preliminary  requirements  of 
our  medical  schools,  and  to  encourage  ambitious  youth  to  lay  the 
foundations — deep,  firm  and  broad,  upon  which  they  propose  to 
rest  their  medical  studies,while  it  will  not  prevent  them  from  contribut- 
ing, in  common  with  the  members  of  other  organizations,  towards 
the  accumulation  of  theoretical  knowledge  and  its  suitable  practical 
application  to  the  wants  of  mankind.  This  main  object  is  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine.  For  this 
its  Fellows  are  chiefly  banded  together,  and  to  its  attainment  their 
efforts  are  mainly  directed. 

The  Academy  strives  to  utter,  in  a  definite,  distinct  form,  that 
which  has  been  struggling  to  secure  articulate  expression  in  many 
ways,  and  to  secure  by  union  of  effort  that  for  which  every  lover 
of  his  profession  is  ardently  longing.  Its  numbers  have  slowly 
increased  since  its  organization.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  its 
membership  must  be  somewhat   limited — restricted   as  it  is   by  the 


requirements  constituting  eligibility  to  admission.  Still  there  is  e;ood 
reason  for  congratulation  as  to  its  present  condition  and  future 
prospects.  Its  past  makes  us  hopeful  as  to  its  future,  and  having 
not  rashly  assumed  a  task  deemed  important,  we  feel  emboldened 
to  continue  our  efforts  to  secure  its  accomplishment. 

I  deem  it  neither  unwise  nor  malapropos  to  select  as  the  subject 
for  the  address,  required  of  the  President  by  our  Constitution  at 
the  annual  meeting,  The  Preli?ninary  Education  needed  by  the  Medical 
Student,  although  in  its  treatment  I  may  be  obliged  to  go  over  ground 
already  so  ably  trod  by  my  two  distinguished  predecessors,  because 
we  cannot  lay  down  too  distinctly  what  we  consider  to  be  the  main 
object  which  the  Academy  is  striving  to  attain.  In  doing  this  I  shall 
take  for  granted,  what  has  been  reiterated  over  and  over  again  by 
the  medical  associations  and  journals  of  the  country  as  to  the  defec- 
tive nature  of  the  training  of  many,  who  have  rashly  entered  into 
the  ranks  of  a  learned  profession  and  are  now  recognized  by  virtue 
of  their  medical  diplomas  as  the  peers  of  those  who  have  earnestly 
pursued  what  is  believed  to  be  the  best  possible  preparation  for  pro- 
fessional study.  The  public  utterance  from  these  sources  on  this 
subject  have  been  so  numerous,  that  their  repetition  would  be 
wearisome  to  both  speaker  and  hearer. 

The  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  three  great  professions  of 
Theology,  Law  and  Medicine  arose  from  the  disturbance  of  the  rela- 
tions that  primarily  existed  between  man,  the  Deity,  his  fellow-man 
and  his  own  physical  nature.  Had  the  Fall  not  occurred,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  the  existence  of  either  of  these.  Without 
the  penalty  inflicted  for  the  violation  of  the  sole  prohibition  laid  upon 
man,  these  relations  would  have  remained  unimpaired;  he  would  have 
been  a  dutiful,  law-abiding  creature,  delighting  in  the  paths  of  right 
and  shunning  those  of  wrong,  a  loving  brother,  unaffected  by  the 
deteriorating  influences  of  low  and  selfish  considerations,  and  a 
being  living  strictly  within  the  laws  and  requirements  of  his  own 
physical  nature.     But  the  beautiful  harmony  was  destroyed  by  his 

First  disobedience  and  the  fruit, 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden. 

Thenceforward  a  struggle  was  necessary  to  re-establish  the  rela- 
tions thus  broken  with  the  Deity,  his  brother,  and  himself.  The 
violation,  indeed,  of  the  first,  made  fratricide  possible  to  Cain,  disease 
a  terrible  fact,  and  death  an  awful  certainty.  The  re-establishment 
of  these  relations  became  a  life-work,  needing  continual  assistance  or 
advice.  At  first  the  priest  seems  to  have  combined  the  duties  now 
divided  among  the  members  of  the  three  professions.  In  time,  as 
knowledge  extended,  these  duties  became  more  and  more  distinct, 
until  at  length  the  minister,  the  lawyer  and  the  physician  were 
recognized  as  having  definite  and  distinct  functions  to  perform, 
and  as  being  set  apart  to  aid  respectively  in  the  due  rectification  of 
man's  spiritual,  fraternal  and  physical  aberrations.     Their  functions 


were  esteemed  of  preeminent  importance,  and  on  that  account  their 
professions  were  looked  upon  as  demanding  all  possible  culture  and 
as  being  essentially  learned.  Indeed,  learning  was  for  a  long  course 
of  years  absolutely  confined  to  these  three  classes  of  men,  on  whose 
rolls  the  names  of  some  of  the  noblest  as  well  as  the  wisest  may  be 
found  inscribed. 

The  preparation  necessary  to  the  special  study  of  either  of  these 
great  professions  was  considered  as  essentially  the  same.  Kach 
requires  careful  intellectual  training  and  discipline  of  him  who  would 
enter  its  domain  and  master  its  contents  ;  each  needs  a  certain 
range  of  knowledge  to  fit  the  student  to  con  its  alphabet  so  that  he 
may  read  its  pages  so  replete  with  wondrous  lore  ;  each  demands 
earnest  devotion  and  zealous  study  of  those  who  expect  to  attain  dis- 
tinction among  its  cultivators.  Occupying  the  high  distinction  of 
learned  professions,  no  one  should  aspire  to  a  place  among  their 
members  unless  he  has  employed  all  due  diligence  to  justify  his  right 
and  title  thereto.  Whatever  will  secure  him  mental  discipline 
combined  with  the  special  knowledge,  which  the  experience  of 
many  men  extending  through  many  >ears  has  determined  as  best 
adapted  to  fit  him  for  the  professional  studies  he  is  to  encounter  ; 
that\\t  dare  not  neglect  if  he  would  achieve  success  legitimately.  I 
say  mental  discipline  and  the  special  knowledge  determined  to  be 
best  suited  for  his  future  studies.  There  are  those  who  claim  that 
the  whole  object  of  academic  culture  is  the  former  alone  and  that  any 
course  of  study — of  whatever  branches  composed — which  will  secure 
such  discipline,  is  equally  effective  and  of  equal  value.  Claiming 
for  this  opinion  the  force  and  power  of  a  self-evident  axiom  they 
proceed  to  adjust  equivalent  courses  of  study,  supposed  to  be  adapted 
for  the  production  of  like  results,  and  submit  these  to  the  election 
ot  the  individual  student.  But,  although  they  claim  that  some  of 
these  are  at  the  same  time  specially  fitted  for  those  who  propose  to 
devote  their  lives  to  commercial,  agricultural,  mathematical,  or  pursuits 
involving  the  practical  application  of  the  sciences,  they,  at  the 
same  time,  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  must  also  be  branches 
of  study  that  best  fit  the  student  for  ready  and  easy  entrance  upon 
the  fields  of  knowledge,  which  he  must  traverse  in  order  to  attain 
position  and  distinction  in  either  of  the  professions  already  named. 
Electing  a  special  curriculum,  adapted  to  the  practical  occupations 
to  which  I  have  referred,  is  recognized  as  exceedingly  judicious, 
but  the  adoption  of  an  academic  course,  that  will  best  prepare  for 
the  study  of  either  theology,  law,  or  medicine,  is  considered  of 
slight  or  no  importance.  Here  mental  discipline  is  deemed  of 
paramount  importance,  and  special  preparation  considered  of  little 
value.  Much  of  this  order  of  thought  is  due  to  the  so-called 
practical  tendency  of  the  age,  which  ignores  the  fact  that  he  is  best 
fitted  for  practical  work  who  is  most  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
principles  and  laws  which  must  underlie  it — that  he  is  best  prepared 
for  special  duties  who  has  provided  himself  with  all  necessary 
acquaintance  with  the  adjuvants  that  will  enable  him  to  comprehend 
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these  duties  and  everything  pertaining  to  them.  We  need  both  mental 
discipline  and  special  knowledge  in  the  years  of  preparation,  and 
this  fact  I  desire  to  emphasize  prior  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  course  of  study,  which  is  contended  for,  by  most  of 
those  who  constitute  the  membership  of  the  Academy,  as  needed  by 
the  student  prior  to  his  entrance  upon  the  study  of  the  profession  of 
medicine. 

i.  We  may  say  that  the  preparatory  curriculum  should  comprise, 
in  a  general  way,  whatever  is  necessary  to  secure  a  scholarly  com- 
mand of  the  English  language.  This  must  include  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  its  orthography  and  grammar;  surely  a  requirement 
so  evident  that  I  hesitate  to  mention  it,  and  yet  the  fact  of  its  absence 
is  too  often  painfully  obvious.  The  good,  old,  tried  and  approved, 
persevering  method  of  studying  these  rudimentary  branches  has  been 
too  much  discarded  of  late  years,  and  the  result  is  that  not  all  pro- 
fessional men  show  themselves  faultless  in  their  spelling  and  gram- 
mar. We  find  a  proclivity  to  superficiality,  even  as  low  down  as 
these  foundations,  which  too  often  shows  itself  afterwards  in  every 
course  of  the  superstructure  that  is  placed  upon  them.  And  yet 
defects  here,  whenever  they  manifest  themselves,  must  mar  the  gen- 
eral effects  of  that  superstructure,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  make  it 
strong  or  ornate.  Further;  the  command  of  an  easy,  simple  style  of 
composition,  such  as  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  studies 
the  masters  of  our  language,  and  strives  to  appropriate  as  much  of 
their  peculiarities  as  may  not  antagonize  or  interfere  with  his  own 
individuality  of  style,  is  another  acquirement  not  to  be  despised 
by  one,  who  will  be  called  upon  frequently  to  give  opinions,  either 
verbal  or  written,  where  clearness  and  simplicity  are  always  to  be 
preferred  to  oracular  mystery  and  uncertainty  of  meaning.  The 
greatest  compliment  ever  paid  Macaulay  was  the  remark  made  by 
Spottiswoode's  proof-reader,  "  who  declared  that  in  the  whole  of 
the  history,  he  had  come  upon  only  one  sentence  which  was  not 
apparent  to  him  at  first  sight."  Such  an  ability  to  think  clearly,  and 
to  make  one's  thoughts  intelligible  to  persons  of  moderate  capacity, 
is  an  accomplishment  that  can  be  most  readily  secured  by  the  careful 
and  loving  study  of  the  classic  authors  of  our  language,  and  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  one.  It  must,  however,  be  striven  after  in  early 
life,  if  one  is  to  employ  it  naturally  and  with'  out  the  evidence  of 
constant,  wearisome  labor,  and  hence  I  dwell  upon  it  here  as  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  preparatory  education  of  the  medical  student. 
His  future  studies  will  also  be  much  advantaged  by  a  command  of 
the  "  well  of  English  undefiled,"  to  be  acquired  only  by  familiarity 
with  those  masters,  who  have  contributed  so  largely  to  its  incal- 
culable wealth. 

But  to  these  studies  must  be  added  those  that  will  reveal  to  him 
the  mechanism  of  solid,  substantial  reasoning,  together  with  the 
methods  of  forcible  and  beautiful  expression.  He  must  be  taught 
to  penetrate  the  hidden  mysteries  that  constitute  the  priceless  stores 
of  logic,  and  the  rich  mines  of  beauty  that  make  up   the  wealth    of 


rhetoric.  The  laws  of  thought,  of  the  science  that  "  deduces  ideas 
or  conceptions  one  from  another,  and  constructs  them  into  proposi- 
tions, arguments  and  systems," — the  rules  that  govern  simplicity  and 
clearness  of  expression,  along  with  those  that  imperatively  reg- 
ulate correctness  of  grammatical  construction,  these  three  formed 
the  Trivium  which  the  great  scholars  of  the  middle  ages,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  ancient  classic  nations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  consid- 
ered indispensible  to  all  genuine,  reliable  learning.  No  modern 
progress  has  freed  us  from  the  necessity  of  following  the  same  routine, 
if  we  would  attain  like  results.  Can  either  be  dispensed  with  in  a 
profession,  where  the  results  of  accurate  observation  must  needs 
be  connected  with  their  causes  by  no  slight,  imaginary  thread,  but 
by  the  most  enduring  chain,  and  where  the  post  hoc  never  uner- 
ringly implies  the  propter  hoc}  Are  they  not  all-important  where 
the  results  of  logical  thought  must  needs  be  clothed  in  intelligible 
words  and  simple  diction?  Where,  indeed,  has  their  absence  been 
so  clearly  shown  as  in  the  history  and  practice  of  medicine  with  its 
wrecks  of  illogical  theories  stranded  upon  the  shores  of  truth, — its 
long  lists  of  dogmas  and  systems  built  upon  superficial  induction, 
in  which  homeopathy,  hydropathy  and  Thompsonianism  loom  pro- 
minently forth,  and  where  countless  productions  of  the  animal,  min- 
eral and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  shown  to  have  been  unduly  ex- 
alted to  the  rank  of  specifics  and  then  remorselessly  almost  thrown 
out  of  view — a  long  list  extending  from  mercury  itself  down  to 
cundurango  or  whatever  may  have  been  the  last  idol  set  up,  by  a 
false  logic,  as  worthy  of  devout  attention  on  the  part  of  the  empirical 
practitioner  and  his  confiding  patient.  Have  we  not  had  warnings 
enough,  that  these  studies  should  not  be  neglected  by  him,  who 
craves  the  honors  and  assumes  the  responsibilities  of  the  doctor- 
ate of  medicine? 

2.  The  study  of  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  also  needed 
not  only  for  the  mental  discipline  they  provide,  but  for  the  special 
knowledge  they  furnish  the  future  student  of  medicine,  and  we  add 
them  to  the  list  of  those  requiring  his  attention.  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  a  school  of  educators  in  these  days,  which  claims  that  the 
modern  languages  may  be  judiciously  substituted  for  those  of  the 
classic  nations,  both  on  the  score  of  discipline  and  practical  utility, 
and  that  this  school  has  many  disciples  not  only  among  those  who 
have  been  denied  the  advantages  of  classic  culture,  but  includes  some 
also  who  undervalue  the  advantages  they  have  themselves  enjoyed 
from  their  study.  Recent  utterances  from  some  of  our  best 
thinkers  show,  however,  that  the  conclusions  of  this  school  are  being 
reconsidered  and  in  not  a  few  cases  reversed.  It  is  being  once  more 
claimed  that  "the  classics  are  the  basis  of  all  progress  in  education," 
and  that  history  shows  how  "from  the  moment  Europe  went  back  to 
the  study  of  the  classics  a  reformation  commenced  and  scholarship 
revived."  Surely  there  must  have  been  reasons  entitled  to  the 
profoundest  respect  even  in  our  days,  which  justified  the  time  and 
attention  paid  by  our  ancestors  to  classical  study.     It  could  not  have 
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been  that  the  field  of  knowledge  was  restricted  to  philology,  because 
we  have  abundant  proof  that  there  were  giant  minds  then  that 
contended  with  profound  problems  in  other  departments  and  secured 
truths,  which  became  afterwards  the  stepping  stones  to  still  higher 
and  more  important  discoveries.  And  yet,  there  was  scarcely  a 
scholar  to  be  found  in  any  department  who  had  not  first  undergone  a 
thorough  training  in  the  classics — an  apprenticeship,  so  to  speak,  to 
fit  him  for  stern  study  and  earnest  grappling  with  intellectual  prob- 
lems— a  course  of  intellectual  gymnastics,  as  it  were,  to  qualify 
the  athlete  for  any  encounter  he  might  afterwards  have  in  his  spe- 
cial, professional  studies.  This  order  of  training,  having  been  tried, 
tested  and  approved,  was  demanded  of  the  priest,  the  lawyer,  the  phy- 
sician, and  the  cultured  man  of  every  grade  and  position  in  society. 
It  was  so  efficient  that  similar  results  have  rarely  ever  been  attained  by 
any  other  course  of  preparatory  study. 

I  crave  pardon  for  repeating  here,  what  I  have  previously  said 
on  the  subject  of  the  effects  of  classical  study  on  the  mind,  so  far  as 
its  disciplinary  influence  is  concerned.  "  The  peculiar  difficulties  the 
classics  present  to  the  student  are  prolific  in  very  important  practical 
results.  They  require  that  his  memory  be  trained  to  the  retention 
of  words  and  their  significance,  and  his  judgment  and  aesthetic 
taste  to  the  discrimination  of  delicate  shades  of  thought,  the 
mastery  of  profound  conceptions  as  well  as  artistic  delineations, 
the  appropriation  of  ideas  not  easy  to  grasp  but  when  secured  worth 
more  than  the  labor  expended.  They  furnish  great  assistance  in  the 
formation  of  a  judgment  capable  of  weighing  delicate  shades  of 
meaning  involved  in  forms  of  expression  of  rare  beauty  and  wonder- 
ful power.  Their  student  is  taught  to  iudge  of  men  by  an  exact  rule, 
which  finished  expression  enshrining  sturdy  thought  so  certainly 
always  supplies.  He  acquires  analytic  power,  in  following  the  precise 
steps  of  reasoning  employed  by  philosophers  who  were  experts  in  their 
specialties,  terseness  of  expression  such  as  can  only  be  found  among 
people  of  high  and  thorough  culture,  accuracy  of  delineation  peculiar 
to  historians  who  were  masters  of  the  idea  of  history,  and  cultivated 
diction  by  constant  association  with  the  musical  current  through 
which   poetic  thoughts  of  the  highest  fervor  flowed." 

But  there  is  also  a  direct  benefit  obtained  by  the  student  from 
the  real  utility  of  these  languages  themselves.  Not  only  are  many 
words  in  the  English  language  derived  from  them,  but  the  nom- 
enclature of  the  medical  profession  is  constructed  chiefly  from 
materials  which  they  furnish.  The  text  books  of  the  sciences 
preparatory  to  the  study  of  the  practice  bristle  all  over  with  words 
compounded  from  these  flexible  languages,  so  as  to  bear  some  direct 
reference  to  the  ideas  or  things  which  they  represent.  To  use  them 
intelligently  and  not  as  mere  sounds  without  sense  arbitrarily  applied, 
one  must  be  acquainted  with  the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Indeed  the  technicalities  of  all  the  physical  and  biological  sciences 
is  at  best  a  jargon,  unless  one  is  supplied  with  the  key  which  these 
languages    furnish,  while  with  it  all  is  replete  with    significance  and 
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an  appositeness  that  commends  it  to  the  student.  But  the  very 
circumstance,  that  most  scientific  terms  are  formed  from  languages 
universally  recognized  as  specially  suited  to  such  a  purpose,  insures 
the  naturalization  of  these  terms  in  all  the  modern  languages  with 
only  occasional  slight  changes  in  their  terminations.  Such  catholic 
employment  of  the  same  words  makes  the  study  of  scientific 
text-books  somewhat  simpler  to  the  student  and  greatly  aids  him 
when,  with  the  view  of  increasing  his  stores  of  professional  knowledge, 
he  attempts  to  read  foreign  authors 

On  the  whole,  it  must  seem  almost  incredible  to  any  one,  who  has 
availed  himself  of  the  advantages  furnished  by  a  faithful  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  before  entering  upon  his  medical  studies,  that 
a  student  could  deliberately  forego  these, — that  he  would  undertake 
the  task  of  fighting  his  way  without  the  assistance  they  are  able  to 
render  at  almost  every  step  of  his  progress.  In  all  my  experience 
I  never  heard  a  physician,  who  had  faithfully  gone  through  a 
classical  course  under  competent  teachers,  regret  the  time  spent  in 
forming  an  acquaintance  with  these  ancient  languages,  while  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  meet  many  who  deeply  lamented  their  error  in  neglecting 
them  in  their  youth  and  labored  zealously  to  repair  the  same 
afterwards,  by  private  study,  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  shelve  classical  studies  by  the 
sneer  of  cuibono,  as  though  there  was  nothing  valuable  in  the  world, 
or  indeed  in  life,  unless  it  could  be  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents. 
A  cool,  calculating,  heartless  utilitarianism  has  striven  to  show 
that  there  is  no  adequate  dividend  for  the  capital  of  time  and 
labor  expended.  A  would-be  practical  spirit  has  elevated  its  nose 
in  contempt  at  what  it  ignorantly  asserts  has  no  sympathy  with,  or 
part  in  the  present  busy  age.  And  yet,  if  what  I  have  said,  in 
defence  of  classical  studies,  be  supported  by  fact,  then  are  these 
most  practical  and  useful  for  the  present  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past  and  as  they  will  be  for  all  future  time.  Neglect  and  contempt 
will  simply  bring  their  own  punishment,  while  respect  and  earnest 
study  will  ensure  a  result  that  is  far  above  all  possible  valuation 
in  mere  dollars  and  cents. 

3.  Mathematical  studies  must  also  form  an  essential  part  of  this 
preparatory  course.  Ideas  of  space  and  time  to  become  intelligible 
require  their  assistance.  They  develop  analytic  power  and  the 
faculty  of  concentration  of  thought,  which  are  indispensible  to  the 
true  student.  They  tend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  giving 
fixed  and  individual  attention  to  any  subject  under  consideration, 
and  of  securing  concentration  of  the  mental  faculties  to  its  real 
nature.  Hence  their  value  is  paramount  to  all  others  in  the  curricula 
of  technical  schools,  and  in  institutions,  like  West  Point  or  Annapolis, 
where  military  or  naval  officers  are  to  be  trained  to  per-  form  duties 
demanding  the  highest  analytical  power  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  distracting  nature.  Without  their  assistance  these  officers 
would  not  be  prepared  to  understand  the  complicated  and  confusing 
situations  in  which  they  are  often  placed,    and  to  devise,    as  it  were, 
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on  the  instant,  the  means  of  commanding  them  or  of  avoiding 
threatening  peril.  In  the  technical  schools,  where  construction  is 
specially  taught,  they  are  necessarily  indispensible  as  the  foundation 
of  the  instruction  there  given,  while  in  those  where  physics  and 
chemistry  constitute  the  chief  subjects  of  study,  they  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  these  if  results  are  to  be  attained  that  can  claim  the  merit 
of  accuracy  and  reliability. 

Although  probably  less  popular  than  any  other  class  of  studies, 
they  singularly  combine  the  benefits  of  discipline  and  practical 
knowledge,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  to  do  with 
abstract  truth  and  are  confined  essentially  to  the  domain  of  pure 
reasoning.  But  they  demonstrate  at  the  same  time  the  grand  axiom 
that  "  truth  is  always  practical,  no  matter  how  abstract  may  be  the 
domain  in  which  she  dwells,"  since  the  place  held  by  mathematics 
in  the  sphere  of  human  practical  effort  is  that  of  a  crowned  head 
upon  an  imperial  throne.  Hence  the  ancient  philosopher,  Plato, 
was  wont  to  commend  its  study  as  of  incalculable  value,  and  we  find 
that,  in  all  ages  and  with  every  nation  that  has  shown  any  progress 
at  all,  it  has  had  its  enthusiastic  votaries, who  have  found  inexpressible 
delight  in  investigating  the  nature  of  its  truths  and  their  numerous 
applications. 

Now,  the  peculiar  results  upon  mental  training,  which  mathematical 
studies  furnish,  are  no  less  necessary  to  the  physician  than  to  the 
soldier  or  the  sailor.  He  is  also  called  upon  to  practice  his  profession 
in  circumstances  and  amid  surroundings  that  demand  the  possession 
of  the  faculty  of  divesting  himself  of  the  influences  of  passion  and 
feeling,  of  eliminating  the  perturbating  agencies  which  constitute 
the  environment  of  his  patient,  of  piercing  to  the  very  core  the 
causes  of  morbid  symptoms,  and  of  readily  employing  the  agencies 
that  will  assist  nature  to  eliminate  all  abnormal  influences  from  the 
human  body.  He  must  be  able  to  command  himself  and  all  his 
energies  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances  for  cool  and 
deliberate  thought,  to  use  the  most  acute  analysis  to  avoid  mistaking 
an  effect  for  a  cause,  to  put  aside  in  the  discussion  of  a  case  what 
ever  is  accidental  while  he  gives  due  weight  to  what  is  incidental 
and  pathognomonic,  and  finally  so  to  employ  the  materia  medica, 
which  scientific  discovery  has  furnished  him,  that  abnormal  actions 
shall  be  suppressed  and  those  which  are  normal  restored.  And  no 
study  will  go  so  far  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  doing 
this  as  mathematics.  But  its  importance  does  not  cease  here, 
since  its  rules  and  teachings  find  direct  application  in  every  branch 
of  medical  science  no  less  than  in  the  practical  and  mechanical 
sciences  of  the  day.  Physiology,  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  the 
different  specialties  that  now  claim  attention  from  the  medical  man 
— all  have  recourse  to  mathematics  for  assistance  in  securing  exact 
results.  The  doctor  who  is  ignorant  of  its  teachings,  will  find 
it  difficult  to  attain  any  marked  distinction  in  our  profession  at 
the  present  time.  The  great  masters  willingly  acknowledge  their 
indebtedness,   and  he  who  would  follow    in  their  footsteps  must  be 
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ready,  like   them,    to   ask   and  receive    aid  from  the  mathematical 
sciences. 

4.  There  is  another  class  of  studies  which  also  holds  a  fixed  and 
necessary  place  in  the  normal  preparatory  course  of  the  medical 
student,  and  whose  right  to  such  distinction  is  not  contested  by  the 
modern,  utilitarian  spirit.  I  refer  to  those  studies  which  are  spe- 
cially called  scientific,  including  physics,  chemistry  and  biology. 
These  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  the  way  of  mental  discipline, 
while  they  furnish  at  the  same  time  an  immense  amount  of  infor- 
mation absolutely  essential  to  the  medical  student  as  a  portion  of 
the  foundation  of  his  medical  knowledge,  and  also  necessary  to  the 
successful  practical  application  and  use  of  the  same  in  his  future 
professional  life.  The  first  of  these  three,  physics,  Bain  divides 
into  molar,  or  that  which  has  reference  to  motion  in  mass,  and 
molecular,  to  motion  in  molecule.  He  shows  that  its  methods  are 
partly  deductive  and  partly  inductive.  "As  a  deductive  science, 
molar  physics  is  a  branch  of  applied  mathematics,  checked  and  con- 
trolled by  the  perpetual  reference  to  facts.  As  an  inductive  science, 
physics  makes  an  unsurpassed  display  of  the  machinery  and  resources 
of  observation  and  experiment.  It  also  shows  to  advantage  all  the 
methods  of  experimental  elimination.  The  facts  being  subject  to 
the  great  law  of  conservation,  the  deeper  experimental  problems 
consist  in  ascertaining  the  collections  or  arrangements  for  trans- 
mitting or  evolving  the  different  modes  of  force."  He  further 
shows  that  in  the  second,  chemistry,  we  have  as  the  special  fact 
chemical  attraction,  which,  however,  involves  these  subsidiary  facts 
— the  definiteness  of  the  properties  of  the  elements,  the  evolution 
of  heat  in  their  union,  with  the  disappearance  of  their  chief  peculiari- 
ties. It  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts,  inorganic  and  organic, 
the  one  leading  to  the  consideration  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  and 
the  other  to  that  of  biology  itself.  In  the  latter  we  have  to  do  with 
the  definition  of  life  in  plants  and  animals  with  its  varied  manifesta- 
tions in  their  respective  kingdoms,  and  here  we  encounter,  indepen- 
dent of  the  deductions  derived  from  physics  and  chemistry,  a  series 
of  laws  which  are  more  or  less  empirical,  which  in  some  cases 
are  temporarily  recognized  as  fixed  laws  of  nature,  on  account  of 
the  extended  nature  of  the  agreement  on  which  they  are  based. 
The  value  of  the  training,  that  the  study  of  such  facts  and  the  laws 
controlling  them  will  secure,  cannot  be  gainsaid  for  a  moment  in 
our  present  discussion.  There  must  be  great  faculty  of  observation, 
ability  to  grasp  facts  in  their  true  relations  and  readiness  to  gener- 
ize  the  same  in  him  who  would  achieve  success  in  medicine.  He 
must  learn  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  any  preconceived 
hypothesis  would  have  them  to  be.  He  must  learn  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  accidental  and  what  essential,  and  must  be  ready, 
even  in  the  presence  of  what  are  called  laws,  to  thrust  them  aside 
should  new  generalizations  show  that  they  do  not  satisfy  the  definition 
of  what  is  real,  true  and  immutable.    All  this   is    taught  him  in   the 
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study  of  these  sciences,  probably  more  definitely  than  in  any  other 
range  of  studies. 

But  their  importance  is  also  not  confined  to  the  mental  discipline 
acquired  by  their  study,  since  they  contribute  directly  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  every  branch  of  medical  study.  Physiology,  anatomy, 
materia  medica,  obstetrics,  practice  and  surgery, — these  and  the 
specialties  are  so  dependent  upon  physical,  chemical  and  biological 
sciences,  that  they  could  not  have  attained  their  present  proportions, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  constantly  rendered  them  by  these 
sciences.  The  student,  who  is  devoid  of  their  aid,  must  accept  blindly 
every  statement  of  his  text-books  and  every  dictum  of  his  teachers 
without  the  ability  to  examine  and  test  their  truth.  He  is  converted 
into  a  quasi-machine  to  perform  a  certain  fixed  task  in  one  definite 
way,  without  the  possibility  of  ever  adapting  it  to  any  change  of  con- 
ditions whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  avails  himself  of  their 
assistance  in  his  professional  labors,  is  ready  to  profit  by  every  recent 
discovery  made  by  their  cultivators  and  to  place  himself  in  the  ranks 
of  the  progressive  men  of  his  age.  But  while  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  they  should  constitute  a  portion  of  the  academic  pre- 
paration required  of  the  medical  student,  still  there  is  rarely  any  ex- 
amination made  by  the  faculty  of  our  medical  schools  of  their 
matriculants  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  been  studied  or  neglected. 
The  mill  is  expected  to  produce  excellent  flour  of  the  highest  grade, 
but  no  care  is  taken  to  select  grain  that  will  furnish  such  a  product 
as  a  result  of  the  machinery  and  process  employed. 

In  addition  to  these  four  classes  of  studies,  may  be  mentioned 
geography,  universal  history,  political  science  and  the  elements  of 
others  that  the  age  requires  as  an  essential  portion  of  the  culture 
of  every  educated  man,  together  with  some  knowledge  of  one  or 
more  of  the  modern  languages.  To  recapitulate, — we  have  laid  down 
as  ordinarily  needed  by  him  who  would  enter  upon  the  study  of 
medicine,  an  acquaintance  with  the  vernacular  and  everything  that 
will  enable  him  to  employ  it  readily  and  with  power,  with  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  with  mathematics,  and  with  experimental  and 
biological  sciences, — supplementing  these  with  the  studies  which 
modern  culture  declares  necessary  for  every  educated  man.  I  have 
not  ventured  to  state  in  what  order  they  should  be  pursued,  nor 
how  far  each  should  be  carried.  The  order  may  be  changed  and  the 
extent  depend  upon  circumstances  connected  with  the  plans  adopted 
by  the  administration  of  the  academic  institutions  where  they  are 
taught,  although  we  may  claim  that  the  more  thorough  the  command 
it  furnishes  of  these  subjects  the  better  will  be  the  preparatory  training 
and  the  greater  the  amount  of  knowledge  attained,  which  will  be 
serviceable  in  the  professional  studies  that  are  to  follow  thereafter. 

These  branches  of  study  constitute  what  has  been  known  as  the  old 
College-curriculum  of  this  country,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
different  curricula  proposed  now  in  many  of  our  institutions  as 
preliminary  to  technical  studies,  or  as  suited  for  those  students 
who  elect  to  discard   the    classics   on   the    ground    that  they    are 
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useless  and  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  a  practical  age.  This  old 
curriculum  has  been  pursued  with  great  exactness,  and  instruction 
given  in  its  specific  branches  with  enthusiasm  and  ability,  in  some 
of  our  academic  institutions,  small  as  well  as  great;  in  others  su- 
perficiality has  marked  the  daily  teachings  of  improperly-fitted 
professors  and  been  stamped  indelibly  in  the  defective  attainments 
of  their  graduates;  and  in  others  still,  the  training  of  the  college 
has  been  rashly  thrust  aside  to  make  way  for  the  magnificent 
pretensions  of  the  university,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  students 
who  enter  totally  unprepared  for  university  methods  and  university 
studies.  The  course  of  studies  here  enumerated  has  no  special 
efficacy,  unless  each  is  faithfully  and  zealously  studied, — honestly, 
wisely  and  intelligently  taught.  Nor  has  "  the  old  College  curri- 
culum" any  talismanic  power  to  transmute  an  ignoramus  into  an 
intelligent,  zealous  student,  prepared  to  appropriate  suitably  all 
the  professional  pabulum  that  may  be  furnished  in  the  medical  col- 
lege. Superficiality  has  too  often  reigned  with  undisputed  authority 
in  our  academic  halls,  and  aided  in  bringing  diplomated  honors  to 
such  low  repute,  that  at  times  those  who  have  richly  earned  their  lit- 
erary degrees  have  indignantly  refused  to  wear  them.  But  such 
superficiality  with  its  inevitable  proclivity  to  empiricism  is  not  only 
peculiar  to  academic  institutions,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
professional  schools,  forming  a  part  of  the  university  proper 
furnish  evidences  occasionally  of  like  results.  There  are  clergymen, 
lawyers  and  doctors,  as  well  as  academic  graduates,  who  disgrace 
the  titles  and  degrees  with  which  they  have  been  honored.  There 
are  men  with  military  and  naval  titles,  of  all  degrees  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  who  are  ignorant  of  their  profession,  and  more  than 
suspected  also  of  being  devoid  of  personal  bravery.  Must  Sherman 
discard  his  rank  and  title  because  Mulberry  Sellers  sports  the  military 
prefix  to  his  name,  or  Porter  scout  the  title  of  Admiral  because  a  Sir 
Joseph  Porter  is  the  object  of  public  amusement  as  the  first  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty?  Shall  the  Doctor  of  Medicine,  who  has  richly  earned 
his  diploma,  disown  his  degree  because  the  contemptible  quack  has 
also  a  parchment  certificate  of  fitness,  even  if  purchased  from  a  venal 
college?  Shall  the  Lawyer  take  down  his  sign  and  disclaim  the 
designation  of  Attorney  and  Solicitor,  because  his  profession  is 
disgraced  by  pettifoggers?  Shall  the  earnest  and  able  minister 
renounce  his  calling,  because  the  hypocritical  pharisee,  invested 
with  ecclesiastical  robes,  too  often  for  the  honor  of  religion,  appears, 
with  broad  phylacteries  and  pretentious  prayers,  in  public  assemblies 
of  the  people?  And  if  not  these,  why  should  the  collegiate 
graduate,  who  knows  that  he  has  earned  his  academic  degrees 
at  a  reputable  institution,  discard  or  undervalue  them  because  of 
the  ignorant  pretenders,  who  disgrace  the  diplomas  they  have 
secured    from   unprincipled    collegiate    institutions? 

The  old  college  curriculum  has  a  significance  to  him  who 
has  diligently  pursued  its  requirements.  In  advocating  it  now 
as   the  best  possible  preparatory  course   for  the  professional  student, 
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we  have  the  right  to  demand  that  it  shall  be  all  that  it  claims  to  be, 
and  that  the  training  and  knowledge  it  can  furnish  when  faithfully 
maintained,  should  be  made  over  to  every  student  who  subjects 
himself  to  it,  and  is  mentally  capable  of  receiving  its  benefits. 
Degrees  should  neither  be  rejected  or  despised  because  they  are  im- 
properly worn  by  many,  but  we  may  demand  that  they  shall  only  be 
conferred  where  they  are  deserved,  and  upon  those  who  will  honor 
their  almce  matres  by  suitably  wearing  the  degrees  they  have  fairly 
and  justly  received. 

The  old  college  curriculum  furnishes  the  preparation  which  we 
claim  will  best  fit  ambitious  youths  to  enter  our  medical  schools,  with 
the  greatest  probability  of  fully  appreciating  and  appropriating  the 
instructions  there  offered.  While  through  the  power  of  public  opinion, 
it  is  hoped  to  secure  a  recognition  of  this  idea,  so  that  the  number 
of  those  who  shall  attempt  to  enter  the  profession,  except  through 
this  doorway,  shall  be  greatly  diminished  and  reduced  in  the 
distant  future  'to  exceptional  instances,  we  must  also  depend 
upon  this  same  public  opinion  to  require  that  the  teachings  of  those, 
who  have  the  curriculum  itself  in  charge,  shall  be  full  and  thorough 
instead  of  slight  and  superficial.  The  Baccalaureate  of  Arts  must  be 
made  to  mean  exactly  what  it  meant  years  ago,  so  that  he  who  wears 
it  may  be  recognized  as  entitled,  by  virtue  of  the  training  and 
special  knowledge  to  which  it  certifies,  to  take  a  place  in  the 
professional  schools  or  to  pursue  his  studies  in  still  higher  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  and  research.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find 
that  while  academic  institutions,  duly  empowered  to  confer  literary 
degrees  have  largely  increased  in  numbers  of  late  years,  and  are  indeed 
springing  up  with  mushroom  like  rapidity  all  over  the  land,  "  the 
proportion  of  students  to  population,  in  spite  of,  the  multiplication 
of  colleges,  appears  gradually  to  diminish."  This  fact  has  recently 
been  adduced  for  another  purpose  by  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  the 
learned  President  of  Columbia  College,  in  an  address  on  "  Education 
and  the  State,"  recently  delivered  before  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York.  Dr.  B.  says  :  "  Taking  the  country 
through,  the  aggregate  number  of  students,  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  our  colleges,  is  to  the  total  population 
of  the  country  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  twenty-five  hundred. 
Less  than  half  a  century  ago  it  was  not  far  from  one  to  two 
thousand.  In  half  a  century  the  population  has  increased  nearly  four- 
fold, the  number  of  colleges  three-fold,  and  the  aggregate  number 
of  the  students  in  arts  in  all  the  colleges  put  together,  but  little 
more  than  two  fold."  From  this  statement  we  can  clearly  see  that 
the  demand  for  academic  preparation  of  all  professional  students 
should  be  more  urgently  pressed  than  it  has  been  of  late  years. 

Quackery  does  not  only  exist  in  our  profession.  It  frequently 
finds  a  place  in  law  and  theology,  and  alas  !  sometimes  dons  the 
instructors'  robes  in  our  colleges  and  other  schools.  Its  existence, 
however,  is  always  a  strong  proof  that  there  is  a  genuine  reality 
of  which    it   is   the  base  counterfeit.     This  genuine  reality  we  must 
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seek  out,  must  protect  and  encourage,  must  enthrone  wherever  it  is 
entitled  to  authority,  and  must  contend  for  with  all  the  might  that 
in  us  lies.  Quackery  in  education  is  probably  the  worst  form  it  can 
possibly  assume  because  "  just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined," 
and  when  the  secret  springs  of  truth  and  knowledge  are  poisoned 
at  their  very  source,  we  can  not  expect  these  to  vivify  and  invigorate 
and  benefit  the  race  as  their  channels  widen  and  their  current 
increases  in  force  and  rapidity.  The  quack-teacher  is  the  greatest 
possible  enemy  to  healthy,  spiritual,  mental,  or  even  physical  progress. 
He  must  be  dethroned,  and  his  place  filled  by  genuine  merit  ;  but 
the  only  power  that  can  perform  such  a  giant  task  in  this  country 
is  the  might  of  positive,  pronounced  public  opinion. 

The  policy  of  our  government  encourages  free  competition  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts;  it  allows  rivalry 
in  skill  and  labor,  and  discountenances  any  attempt  to  fix  prices  or 
to  impose  unnecessary  restrictions,  upon  the  ingenuity  of  man  and 
the  rewards  that  it  may  claim,  by  definite  legislation.  The  effect  of 
this  policy  is  to  throw  the  individual,  the  company,  the  society,  the 
institution  upon  its  own  resources,  so  that  by  its  own  inherent  energy 
and  force  it  may  succeed  or  fail  in  the  work  undertaken.  This  policy 
doubtless  results  from  a  belief  that  the  fittest  will  survive  and  flour- 
ish. A  government  wholly  paternal  is  not  popular  with  us,  although 
we  advocate  the  exercise  of  protection  for  every  citizen  in  his  struggle 
for  life  and  success,  so  that  he  may  not  be  interfered  with  by  his 
neighbors.  The  tendency  is  to  the  Laizzez-faire  system  of  letting 
every  individual  and  every  enterprise  pursue  its  own  natural  course 
without  coddling  on  the  part  of  the  government.  But  this  very 
policy  gives  the  pretender  a  place  in  the  race  for  success.  By  dint 
of  appeals  to  avarice  and  the  lowest  forms  of  ambition  his  position, 
instead  of  being  insignificant,  becomes  prominent,  threatening  the 
displacement  of  genuine  merit  from  its  true  sphere.  We  get  veneer 
instead  of  reality,  glitter  instead  of  intrinsic  worth,  paste  in  the  place 
of  precious  stones, — quackery  in  labor,  mechanics,  manufactures  and 
all  the  industrial  arts,  and,  what  is  still  more,  sciolism  instead  of 
science,  pretense  instead  of  merit  in  those  professions  which  are 
entitled  to  high  consideration  on  account  of  their  close  connection 
with  man's  spiritual,  social  and  physical  needs.  And  yet  this  very 
liberty  of  action,  which  thus  degenerates  to  a  species  of  libertinism,  car- 
ries along  with  it  the  remedy  for  the  evils  which  its  abuse  creates.  If 
flimsy  show  and  base  pretense  are  allowed  a  free  field,  this  is  not  de- 
nied to  real  worth  and  genuine  excellence.  They  must,  however, 
labor  the  harder  to  secure  success  and  to  shine  by  contrast.  They 
must  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  solid  and  enduring,  a  desire  for  that 
which  is  real  and  true,  a  power  of  discrimination  between  the  coun- 
terfeit and  the  genuine  with  a  strong  tendency  to  elect  the  latter 
under  all  circumstances.  This  requires  constant  attention  to  the 
creation  of  a  healthy  public  opinion,  which  will  insist  upon  protec- 
tion of  the  public  from  impostors  in  every  human  pursuit,  and  ap- 
peal to  the  honest  pride  of  every  man   to  so  fit  himself  for  his  calling 
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that  he  shall  become  a  master  and  produce  the  best  possible 
results. 

The  story  is  told  of  Patrick  Lyon — the  famous  Philadelphia  black- 
smith— that  on  being  asked  by  a  worthy  quaker  gentleman  why  he 
took  such  pains  to  polish  a  screw  which  would  be  covered  by  a  plate 
and  thus  concealed  from  sight?  his  reply  was — "  Some  day  this  en- 
gine will  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  no  man  must  be  able  to  say  that 
Pat.  Lyon  ever  slighted  any  part  of  a  job."  To  aid  in  the  creation 
of  a  healthy  sentiment  in  reference  to  the  honest  performance  of 
every  task  undertaken,  is  to  aid  in  the  downfall  of  quackery  and 
in  the  prevention  of  inadequately  prepared  persons  from  rashly  en- 
tering upon  the  prosecution  of  any  occupation  or  profession.  Such 
a  sentiment  will  swell  the  number  of  those  who,  like  the  somewhat 
exceptional  Pat.  Lyon,  are  determined  never  to  slight  any  part  of 
their  duty,    however  trivial    or  insignificant  it  may    seem  to  be. 

Fellows  of  the  Academy!  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  gradually 
increasing  interest  manifested  by  the  profession  in  the  object  of  our 
organization.  Our  list  has  been  swelled  at  this  meeting  by  the 
names  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  profession, — each  one  the 
centre  of  an  influence  that  must  aid  in  the  future  attainment  of  suc- 
cess. What  we  need  is  that  we  shall  be  true  to  these,  to  each  other, 
and  our  sense  of  right.  A  great  reformation  is  needed,  but  those 
who  combine  to  aid  in  it  must  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  swerved 
by  any  side  issues  from  the  main  object.  Holding  this  steadily  in 
view,  and  sinking  all  selfish  considerations,  let  us  earnestly  strive, 
each  in  his  own  particular  sphere,  to  secure  the  ends  of  our  organiza- 
tion,— proudly  conscious  that  in  so  doing  we  shall  be  faithful  to  our 
professional  obligations,  and  true  to  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity. 
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One  hundred  years  ago  the  corner-stone  of  a  building  for  the 
use  of  a  college,  created  by  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  laid  in  this  city  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 
The  names  of  the  trustees,  to  whom  were  entrusted  its  interests, 
show  that  they  were  chiefly  of  German  nativity. 

Fifty  years  thereafter,  in  a  small  village  nestling  at  the  base 
of  the  hills  of  Franklin  County,  one  solitary  student — the  sole 
representative  of  the  highest  class  of  an  institution  there  lo- 
cated—took his  baccalaureate  degree  and  became  the  first-fruits 
of  another  college,  also  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
same  commonwealth. 

Both  of  these  colleges  were  established  by  men  of  German  birth, 
or  by  those  who  boasted  ancestry  that  came  to  these  shores  from 
Germany.  Whatever  vitality  they  manifested,  whatever  spirit 
was  shown  in  their  subsequent  history,  was  the  result  of  Ger- 
man earnestness  and  German  piety.  Their  support,  in  most 
cases,  came  from  those  who  had  toiled  to  gain  a  meagre  sub- 
sistence for  themselves,  but  who  were  animated  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  establish  institutions  where  their  descendants  could  fit 
themselves  for  any  duty  in  life,  and  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
the  new  country  in  which  their  lot  had  been  cast.  They  prayed 
and  labored,  fought  against  a  mighty  array  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, sacrificed  much,  but  still  kept  prominently  before  them 
their  main  object — to  give  their  children  and  their  descendants 
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opportunities  to  secure  a  good  spiritual  and  intellectual  outfit 
for  the  work  of  life. 

Time  passed,  and  the  friends  of  these  two  colleges,  seeing 
how  much  more  effectively  they  could  perform  their  duties  as 
institutions  for  training  young  Americans,  under  the  influence 
of  what  were  precious  legacies  of  German  thought  and  German 
piety,  wisely  determined  to  merge  their  separate  and  somewhat 
rival  relations  into  one  college,  which  should  challenge  the 
respect  and  support  of  the  people  from  whom  their  students 
were  to  be  drawn.  The  united  college  bore  the  names  of  the  two 
out  of  which  it  was  formed,  and,  from  the  very  day  of  the  union, 
started  off  on  a  career  which,  while  it  has  not  been  marked 
with  the  flashy  success  of  a  meteor  dashing  across  the  sky,  has 
shown  how  faithfully  its  officers  have  striven  to  realize  the  ideal 
of  a  liberal  Christian  education. 

To-day  we  meet  under  the  auspices  of  the  united  institutions 
to  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  Him  who  has  been  its  buckler 
and  shield,  to  scan  the  extent  of  the  work  it  has  done  and  is  now 
doing,  and  to  bring  such  help  and  inspiration  to  its  faculty  and 
trustees  as  may  enable  them  to  take  fresh  courage  and  push  for- 
ward still  more  vigorously  in  the  path  they  have  hewn  out  for 
themselves  among  the  colleges  of  these  United  States. 

Of  those  who  were  honored  with  degrees  by  the  college  whose 
birthday  was  one  hundred  years  ago,  none  are  with  us  in  the 
flesh  to-day;  some  have  come  from  that  located  at  the  base  of 
Parnell,  whose  years  amid  the  struggles  of  life  have  been  nearly 
as  numerous  as  those  claimed  for  their  alma  mater,  and  whose 
care-worn  brows  show  that  they  have  been  toilers  in  the  world 
and  earnest  advocates  of  the  right  and  the  true  ;  still  more  are 
here  from  the  united  institution,  full  of  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  but  like  young  giants  eager  for  the  work  before  them, 
proud  of  the  reputations  gained  by  their  predecessors,  but  full 
of  determination  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  it,  and  ambitious 
to  secure  still  greater  triumphs.  These  three  classes  are  all 
represented  here  to-day, — the  sainted  dead  who  struggled  in 
the  early  years  of  Franklin,  accomplishing  but  little  beyond 


the  preservation  of  the  potentiality  of  the  idea  of  an  Anglo- 
German  college  ;   the  vigorous,  hardy   sons  of  Marshall,  who, 
after  earnest  preparation  for  the  work  of  life  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  sainted  genius  whose  teachings  were  their  pride  and 
veneration,  plunged  into  the  conflict,  are  also  here  with  grateful 
hearts  and  renewed  vigor,  although  marked  with  many  scars 
indicative  of  the   earnest   combats   through   which    they    have 
passed  ;  and  along  with  these-  are  their   successor^  of  Franklin 
and     Marshall — the    fair    flower    of  •  which    the    others  were 
the  promise — upon  whom   we,  the  boys  of  an  earlier  day,  and 
our  predecessors  from  the  shadow-land,  invoke  the  blessings  of 
Heaven  as  the  hope  of  the  nation  we  love.     Hail,  fathers  and 
brothers!     Alma  mater  has  invited  us  to  the  feast.     Learning, 
Beauty  and  Religion  have  entreated  that  they  might  be  hand- 
maidens to  welcome   the  wandering  sons  to  the  home  fireside. 
We  are  not  strangers  to  one  another,  even  if  our  faces  are  un- 
familiar and   our   voices   secure  no  recognition  from  attentive 
ears.    Do  not  our  hearts  beat  in  unison  ?  has  not  the  same  love 
fired  our  youthful  souls  ?  have  we  not   di'awn  inspiration  alike 
from  the  lips   or   the  writings  of  the  Christian  philosopher  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much  for  those  mighty  truths  that  have  proven 
themselves  the  mainsprings  of  our  usefulness  in  life?    We  come 
responsive  to  her  call,  prepared   to   lay  whatever  of  honor  and 
distinction  we  may  have  gained  at  her  feet,  prepared  to  ignore 
for  the  time  the  years  that  have  accumulated  upon  our  heads, 
and  ready  to  be  boys  once  more — subject  to   her  orders  and 
obedient  to  her  discipline.  We  know  that  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here,  because  we  hope  to  secure  such  a  fresh  consecration  for 
the  work  that  may  still  be  before  us  in  life  that  will   enable  us 
to   put  new  energy   and  zeal   into  all   our  future   efforts, — to 
acquire  additional  power  in  the  struggle  in  behalf  of  the  good 
and  the  true,  and  to  go  forth  from  this  home-visit  with  the  com- 
forting  feeling   that  we  are  fighting   no  battle   alone,   but    in 
intelligent  sympathy  with   hundreds  of  brothers  trained  as  we 
were,  armed  as  we  are,  and  ready  for  vigorous  contests  under 
the  same  banner. 


Amid,  however,  the  joy  and  exultation  of  this  meeting,  the 
fact  that  many  are  not  with  us,  who,  having  finished  their  tasks, 
have  passed  from  the  toils  of  earth  to  the  triumphs  of  paradise, 
spreads  a  cloud  of  sorrow  between  us  and  the  sun,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment hides  the  brightness  of  the  present  with  a  renewal  of  the 
gloom  that  so  thickly  enshrouded  us  when  they  were  called 
away.  Familiar  faces,  beaming  and  glowing  with  the  freshness 
of  youth, — voices  whose  friendly  tones  once  sounded  more 
sweetly  to  our  ears  than  any  ever  produced  by  musical  instru- 
ment,— sympathizing  hearts  and  gentle  spirits, — friends  of  our 
college  days,  with  whom  we  loved  to  mingle  in  closest  com- 
munion ;  may  we  not  pause  and  drop  a  tear  of  affectionate 
regret  as  memory  brings  you  all  before  us!  And  there,  in 
your  midst,  the  grand  figure  of  that  Christian  Gamaliel  at  whose 
feet  we  loved  to  sit,  whose  earnest  and  profound  spirit  stripped 
with  ease  from  the  superficial  and  specious  philosophies  of  the 
schools  the  gaudy,  meretricious  ornaments  that  were  calculated 
to  excite  the  admiration  and  bewilder  the  spirits  of  the  young, 
whose  noble  soul  'found  its  loftiest  ambition  only  fully 
satisfied  when  at  the  feet  of  the  lowly  Jesus,  whose  teach- 
ings to  his  pupils  were  so  many  inspirations  that  have 
never  been  wholly  obscured  in  any  of  our  souls,  but  have 
blessed  us  whenever  we  have  suffered  them  to  light  our  paths 
and  guide  us  in  the  solution  of  the  various  problems  of  life. 
May  we  not  pause  and,  with  the  deep  reverence  we  feel  for  the 
memory  of  our  old  master,  as  the  eyes  grow  moist  and  the  lips 
become  tremulous,  thank  the  Giver  of  all  that  is  good  for  the 
rich  legacy  of  ethical  and  theological  teachings  that  were  left 
the  sons  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  and  the  Keformed  Church 
when  John  Williamson  Nevin,  ripe  in  years  and  full  of 
earthly  honors,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  !  Are  we  untrue  to 
his  teachings  when  we  assert  as  our  fond  belief  that,  in  the 
clouds  of  witnesses  from  the  spirit-land  around  us  to-day,  there 
is  none  more  in  sympathy  with  the  occasion  than  he  who  struggled 
and  toiled  so  many  years  for  the  welfare  of  our  institutions, 
bore  obloquy  and  reproach  from  little  souls  who  failed  to  catch 


even  a  glimpse  of  his  unselfish  greatness,  and  at  the  last,  when 
success  was  assured,  laid  aside  the  honors  he  had  secured,  re- 
tired from  the  post  of  authority  whence  his  utterances  would 
have  been  ex-cathedra  to  his  disciples,  and  spent  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  in  retirement  ?  If  any  human  being  should  be 
remembered  most  gratefully  on  this  occasion,  surely  it  is  he 
who,  coming  into  our  midst,  gathered  up  all  the  educational 
prophecies  of  the  past  with  reference  to  the  college,  made  it 
possible  that  they  could  be  realized,  and  gave  an  inspiration  to 
his  pupils  which  became  stronger  and  more  effective  as  they 
grew  in  years.  True,  others  contributed  to  the  results  secured 
whose  names  and  deeds  will  be  duly  honored  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  details  of  this  Centennial.  They  were  grand  assistants 
to  the  master-spirit,  but  he  was  grander  and  mightier  than  all, 
and  as  such  I  pause  to  drop  the  tear  of  affection  over  his  grave! 
It  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  that  the  founders  of  the 
institution,  and,  it  might  be  added,  its  principal  supporters,  were 
men  through  whose  veins  coursed  German  blood.  Their  ances- 
tors  had  but  little  sympathy  with  the  superficial  in  the  ma- 
terial, intellectual  or  spiritual  world.  Their  love  for  the 
beautiful  might  not  have  been  as  pronounced  as  that  of  some 
others,  but  their  devotion  to  the  useful  and  the  good  was 
second  to  none.  In  their  old  home  they  had  built  their  castles, 
their  churches,  their  houses,  not  for  the  passing  moment,  but 
as  though  for  all  time  ;  and,  similarly,  all  their  material  con- 
structions were  not  made  for  show,  but  to  endure,  were  made 
not  to  please  the  eye,  but  to  serve  some  useful  purpose,  and 
could  always  be  relied  upon.  Their  education  had  no  toleration 
for  the  superficial.  It  must  lead  the  student  deep  under  the 
surface,  where  the  primal  causes  were  to  be  found.  Its  students 
were  never  satisfied  with  a  mere  plausible  reason.  They  de- 
manded something  profound  and  absolutely  relevant.  In  the 
search  for  this  they  threw  aside  the  thought  of  gain  and  the 
hope  of  worldly  aggrandizement.  It  was  truth  they  wanted, 
and  in  their  opinion  no  labor  was  wasted  that  would  make  its 
quest  a  complete  success.     In  spiritual  matters  the  same  idea 
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prevailed ;  the  German  religious  life  was  not  the  turbulent 
babbling  of  a  shallow  stream  over  rocks,  pebbles  or  other  ob- 
stacles that  might  fill  up  its  bed  and  obstruct  its  course,  but  it 
was  the  almost  noiseless  flow  of  the  mighty  river,  which,  having 
cut  its  way  through  all  obstacles,  had  made  a  channel  free 
from  all  obstruction,  through  which  it  could  bear  its  freight  on 
to  the  mighty  ocean. 

With  such  marked  peculiarities  on  the  part  of  its  founders, 
the  college  must  have  grown  up  to  maturity,  abhorring  a  super- 
ficial curriculum,  and  detesting  the  shams  and  makeshifts 
which  are  not  unusual  in  the  enterprises  of  the  age.  Its  cur- 
riculum must  have  been  designed  for  a  full,  rounded  culture  of 
the  student,  not  pretending  to  fit  him  fully  for  any  special  pro- 
fession or  pursuit  in  life,  but  so  training  all  his  mental  powers 
that,  when  he  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  baccalaureate  hon- 
ors, he  might  go  forth  apt  and  ready  to  enter  upon  a  special 
preparation  for  the  duties  of  his  future  life.  Its  faculty  set 
forth  this  idea  with  all  proper  emphasis  in  their  annual  circu- 
lars, and  evidently  felt  that,  whatever  might  be  the  future  fate 
of  the  college,  it  should  be  true  to  the  course  laid  down  for 
ages  as  that  best  fitted  for  the  careful  training  of  the  young. 
All  this  was  in  such  strong  contrast  to  the  tendency  of  the 
times  to  permit  each  student  to  study  such  subjects  only  as 
miwht  be  peculiarly  apposite  to  his  future  calling,  that  the 
conservatism  which  it  manifested  soon  made  it  obnoxious  to  the 
epithet  of  "  fogyish  "  from  the  advocates  of  the  "  new  "  educa- 
tion. 

It  requires  some  courage  in  the  individual  not  to  move  with 
the  tidal  wave  of  fashion,  and  a  great  deal  for  him  to  breast 
that  wave  and  endeavor  to  pursue  his  course  in  direct  antago- 
nism to  its  movements.  It  is  so  easy  to  harmonize  with  the 
tendencies  of  the  day,  whether  the  results  of  deliberate  thought 
or  the  momentary  impulses  of  mere  whim.  Moreover,  one's 
reputation  for  amiability  is  thereby  established  and  strength- 
ened. He  who  participates  in  the  popular  movement  becomes 
necessarily  a  popular  man,  and  may  stand  a  chance    to  get  the 


uncertain  honor  of  an  election  to  the  State  Legislature  or  the 
National  Congress.  But  he  who  sturdily  refuses  to  yield  to 
popular  clamor,  clings  to  what  has  been  tried  in  the  years  that 
have  preceded  him,  unless  the  weightiest  reasons  are  assigned 
for  the  transfer  of  his  allegiance,  is  progressive  so  far  and  so  far 
only  as  that  which  is  good  and  has  been  severely  tried  can  be 
carried  forward  in  the  front  rank  with  him, — he  may  not 
achieve  popularity,  indeed  may  be  taunted  as  a  conservative  to 
whom  the  epithet  "  Fogy  "  is  justly  applicable  ;  but  his  con- 
temporaries will  never  deny  him  the  character  of  a  strong  and 
useful  man,  whose  life  is  a  precious  tower  of  safety  to  the  com- 
munity, while  those  who  come  after  him  will  delight  to  hold 
him  up  to  their  children  as  a  model  worthy  of  their  imitation. 
The  world  has  long  since  discovered  that  popularity  is  no 
proof  of  greatness  or  wisdom,  or  talent,  or  goodness,  but,  in 
many  cases,  is  rather  suggestive  of  a  travesty  of  all  these,  and 
bears  with  it  the  suspicion  that  success  has  been  secured  at  the 
cost  of  calm  consideration  and  earnest  conviction. 

Similarly,  it  requires  courage  for  a  corporation  to  decline 
taking  a  position  in  a  movement  that  has  involved  other  corpor- 
ations organized  for  the  same  purpose,  and  this  especially 
when  such  action  would  give  it  the  glamour  of  popularity  and 
possibly  bring  it,  for  the  time  being,  great  prosperity  and  pecuni- 
ary reward.  The  smaller  the  corporation,  the  more  limited  its 
resources,  the  greater  its  need  for  money — the  more  striking  will 
be  its  position  and  more  entitled  to  respect,  if  it  clings  to  its 
own  convictions  and  declines  to  move  adverse  to  them. 

Many  of  the  smaller  colleges  of  the  land  have  acquired  such  a 
record  in  their  struggles  against  the  popular  tide  in  education, 
which  seems  to  have  influenced  some  of  our  larger  colleges  to 
recognize  but  little  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
studies  that  cannot  be  made  of  pecuniary  profit  to  the  student. 
True,  such  a  course  was  based  upon  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
idea  that  certain  studies  are  specially  advantageous  for  the  devel- 
opment of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  that  their  employ- 
ment as  a  whole  prevents  the  abnormal  development  of  some  at 
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the  expense  of  others, — an  idea  which  has  had  the  sanction  of 
centuries.  But  the  age  was  so  prolific  in  wondrous  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  still  more  wondrous  application  of  the  same,  that  a 
restiveness  under  the  slow  and  sure  methods  of  training  speedily 
made  itself  manifest.  The  question  was  bluntly  addressed  to  our 
educators — what  use  can  we  make  in  our  daily  mercantile  and 
mechanical  lines  of  business  of  Latin  or  Greek  roots,  of  the  dry 
details  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  or  slow  methods  of  fitting 
youths  for  active  participation  in  the  business  of  life?  Our  mo- 
tors are  not  the  same  as  those  used  by  our  ancestors.  The  horse 
was  supplanted  by  steam  when  rapid  transmission  became  a  ne- 
cessity, and  we  are  now  only  impatiently  awaiting  the  discovery 
of  methods  by  which  electricity  may  be  used  as  the  motor  of  the 
world.  Why  shall  we  be  content  with  the  tallow- candle  as  a 
source  of  light,  when  gas  or,  better  still,  the  Edison  incandescent 
burner  can  be  employed  to  illuminate  our  path  by  night  with  its 
bright,  dazzling,  far-penetrating  light  ?  The  age  is  one  of  steam 
and  electricity.  Our  teachers  must  present  nothing  to  our  chil- 
dren that  will  make  them  pause  and  cast  a  longing  look  at  the 
past  !  That  is  only  useful  which  treats  of  the  present  or  prophet 
sies  of  the  future  !  We  must  break  with  the  past !  We  want 
none  of  the  so-called  culture  of  the  dead  languages.  Teach  us 
the  living,  with  which  we  can  buy,  and  sell,  and  get  great  gain. 
Teach  us  only  the  things  that  are  practical !  The  age  is  not  one 
for  dreamers,  but  for  active,  busy,  wide-awake  men  of  practical 
bent !  Questions  such  as  these  and  arguments  of  a  similar  char- 
acter began  to  be  largely  employed,  possibly  not  so  free  from 
the  drapery  of  rhetorical  attractions  as  I  have  stated  them,  but 
showing,  however  expressed  and  richly  draped,  that  a  spirit  of 
utilitarianism,  demanding  a  definite  statement  of  the  monied 
value  of  their  studies,  was  invading  our  colleges  and  striving  to 
overturn  the  wise  conclusions,  which  centuries  of  experience  had 
reached,  as  to  the  best  course  of  studies  for  fitting  a  young  man 
for  life.  Many  shrank  from  this  method  of  viewing  the  subject, 
but  still  felt  that  changes  must  be  made  in  order  to  satisfy  what 
was  fast  being  developed  from  "a  tendency  "  to  "  a  movement/' 
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and  it  was  their  business  to  court  the  popular  favor,  because  that 
was  tantamount  to  prosperity.  But  how  could  they  show  some, 
if  only  the  slightest,  apparent  reverence  for  the  verdict  of  ac- 
ademic history,  and  yet  satisfy  the  Zeitgeist  t  And  the  plan 
was  speedily  devised,  by  taking  this  theory  as  its  foundation, 
viz.,  certain  studies  have  a  direct  value  in  the  special  life-calling 
which  the  youth  proposes  to  undertake, — therefore  let  him  take 
up  these  and  devote  his  entire  energies  to  them.  Let  him  elect 
what  he  will  study.  He  ought  to  know  best.  There  must  be  no 
intellectual  procrustean  bed  upon  which  he  shall  be  stretched.  A 
free  country  demands,  quite  as  much  as  the  necessity  of  special 
preparation  for  his  future  calling,  that  he  shall  have  no  hin- 
drance to  the  study  of  any  subject  that  he  may  think  desirable  or 
necessary.  And  so,  ignoring  the  idea  that  the  early  training  of 
the  mind,  body  and  spirit  of  the  young  must  really  be  the  same, 
that  there  are  certain  similar  kinds  of  food  required  by  all  three 
so  that  they  shall  become  sufficiently  strong  to  do  manly  work 
in  accordance  with  the  bent,  inclination  or  taste  that  may  select 
or  control  their  life-work, — ignoring  this  idea,  the  movement  was 
made  to  break  up  all  fixed  curricula,  and  to  leave  the  whole 
subject  of  training  in  its  details  to  the  judgment  or  whim  of  the 
youth  to  be  trained. 

Some  of  the  large  colleges  appeared  so  anxious  to  encourage 
this  tendency  as  to  make  the  whole  curriculum  subject  to  the 
individual  choice,  to  throw  aside  all  that  had  been  approved  as 
best  fitted  to  give  a  round,  equable  mental  development  which 
should  eventuate  in  fitness  for  fair,  intelligent,  special  work, 
whether  professional  or  technical,  whenever  the  time  would 
come  for  taking  it  up.  Electives  became  the  prominent  feature 
of  the  college  curriculum,  and  a  fixed  course  of  studies  a  singu- 
larly rare  feature.  The  smaller  institutions,  carried  away  by 
the  example  of  the  larger,  or  influenced  by  the  hope  of  securing 
an  increase  of  students  for  themselves  through  marching  in  the 
front  rank  of  this  movement,  became  more  radical  in  their  prac- 
tices than  their  exemplars  and  more  inimical  to  the  system  of 
education  which  tries  to  train,  to  furnish  mental  discipline  and 
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to  fit  for  life  in  all  parts,  so  that  the  individual  may  find  useful 
results  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  can  be  estimated  in 
money.  The  fashion  was  established.  The  hobby  or  fetich 
which  our  colleges  delighted  to  worship  was  named  "  the  use- 
ful," meaning  by  the  name  that  which  has  a  value  that  can  be 
expressed  in  dollars  and  cents.  For  this  they  shouted  vivat, 
while  they  muttered,  with  angry  emphasis,  pereat,  at  the  men- 
tion of  any  study  that  savored  of  pure  intellectual  training  or 
gradual  development  for  the  ambitious  youth.  Of  course  there 
was  a  semblance  of  propriety  in  this  plan  of  submitting  electives 
to  the  student,  so  that  he  might  direct  his  attention  towards  the 
pursuit  which  was  to  be  his  own  in  the  future,  but  the  egregious 
error  with  those  who  were  honestly  connected  with  the  move- 
ment was  the  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  choice  was  permitted 
before  sufficient  knowledge  had  been  acquired  by  the  youth  to 
make  it  intelligently,  that  the  cool  deliberations  of  a  full-grown 
man,  bodily,  mentally  and  spiritually,  had  been  taken  for  granted 
in  cases  where  there  existed  great  necessity  for  tarrying  much 
longer  at  an  academic  Jericho  until  the  growth  of  the  intellec- 
tual beard  would  give  evidence  of  full  adult  manhood.  Electives 
were  offered  to  the  Freshman  long  before  he  could  possibly  so 
command  the  whole  of  the  intellectual  field  as  to  know  where 
his  mental  energies  would  find  their  most  congenial  home.  The 
power  of  choice  was  granted  before  he  had  attained  his  intellect- 
ual majority.  The  laws  of  the  land  denied  him  the  right  of  the 
elective  franchise  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  yet,  although  unable  to  exercise  thi3  in  a  country  where 
even  young  children  are  conversant  with  politics  and  the 
records  of  politicians,  the  youth  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  was 
supposed  to  be  able  to  determine  much  more  important  ques- 
tions for  himself,  individually,  and  to  exercise  the  right  of  an 
election  of  the  highest  personal  value. 

The  result  of  this  movement  was  not  confined  to  the  mere 
matter  of  choice  of  studies.  It  was  still  more  comprehensive. 
Its  legitimate  tendency  was  the  removal  of  all  limitations  upon 
youth,  and  the   obliteration   of  all   college   regulations  and  at- 
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tempts  at  discipline.  In  the  movement  to  put  the  youthful  in- 
dividual whim  beyond  the  control  of  the  judgment  of  the  ex- 
perienced and  the  uniform  conclusions  of  the  past,  the  principle 
of  no  restrictions,  save  those  which  the  laws  of  the  land  impose 
for  their  infraction,  asserted  itself.  College  discipline  had  been 
based  either  upon  a  code  of  laws  consisting  largely  of  "  thou 
shalt  nots,"  with  penalties  annexed,  which  at  times  became 
wearisome  and  obnoxious  to  the  youth  who  was  to  be  trained  in 
the  college  to  the  accurate  performance  of  his  tasks  from  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  or  upon  an  enumeration  of  tasks  and  a 
statement  of  regulations  which  were  laid  down  with  appeals  to 
a  aentlemanlv  sense  of  honor  for  their  observance,  and  whose 
persistent  violations  could  only  be  punished  by  a  removal  of  the. 
diseased  member  from  the  otherwise  healthy  body.  The  latter 
was  the  favorite  method  with  the  best  educators.  The  student 
while  at  the  school  required  detailed  regulations  involving  pro- 
hibitions and  probable  petty  penalties,  but  there  was  to  be 
somewhat  larger  liberty  so  as  to  fit  him  for  the  future,  when  he 
was  to  be  a  law  to  himself.  He  was  not  to  understand  his 
college  liberty  as  implying  no  recognition  of  law,  but  rather  as 
that  which  could  only  be  fully  enjoyed  in  and  under  its  pro- 
tection. There  were  fewer  penalties,  but  these  were  more 
grievous  in  their  nature.  Hours  for  recitation  and  other  pur- 
poses were  to  be  preserved,  because  system  and  order  and  dis- 
cipline had  not  yet  completed  their  work,  and  this  work  was 
that  at  which  the  whole  curriculum  was  aiming. 

The  new  system,  however,  removed  all  restrictions.  The 
individual  will  should  not  be  restrained.  Attendance  upon  rec- 
itations must  be  absolutely  voluntary.  All  the  minor  details, 
supposed  to  be  necessary  to  every  well-ordered  household,  were 
to  be  discarded.  The  majority  of  the  individual,  intellectual 
and  moral,  was  to  be  anticipated.  Professors  were  to  be  freed 
from  any  special  care  for  the  habits  and  morals  of  their  pupils, 
while  their  duties  were  to  be  confined  solely  to  imparting  intel- 
lectual instruction,  at  certain  definite  hours,  to  those  who  chose 
to  attend  at  the  time  specified. 
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One  step  further  was  taken.  The  question  arose  quite  natur- 
ally, If  no  fixed  course  is  required  of  the  youth,  why  shall  he 
be  compelled  to  attend  daily  prayers  and  Sunday  services?  Is 
it  not  better  that  attendance  on  these  should  be  left  to  his  own 
volition — to  his  own  spiritual  longings?  And  so, instead  of  the 
college  being  of  service,  as  in  former  days,  to  strengthen  the 
intellect,  the  will,  the  spiritual  fibre  by  the  gradual  withdrawal 
of  the  props  that  the  child  demanded — which  were  lovingly  fur- 
nished at  home  and  judiciously  provided  at  school — it  is  made 
the  arena  where  all  these  are  thrown  aside  and  the  youth  is 
called  upon  to  bear  the  burdens  and  undergo  the  temptations  of 
manhood  with  little,  if  any,  assistance  whatever.  That  the  risk 
to  be  undergone  is  great,  no  one  can  deny  ;  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary, at  the  age  and  under  the  circumstances,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion to  declare. 

Let  me  sum  up  what  the  tendencies  of  the  popular  college 
education  of  the  day  involve.  First,  the  ignoring  of  the  study 
of  the  so-called  dead  languages — Latin  and  Greek — which,  in- 
stead of  being  dead,  are  really  manifesting  a  perennial  life 
throughout  the  literature  of  all  countries,  because  they  are  the 
custodians  of  the  thought  and  beauty  that  belonged  to  the  human 
mind,  when  it  was  untrammeled  by  traditions  and  reveled  in 
close  contact  with  the  truths  of  nature.  Second,  the  lowering 
of  liberal  culture,  while  a  money-estimate  is  placed  upon  the 
studies  of  the  college  course,  according  to  which  those  only  are 
of  value  to  the  individual  student  that  seem  to  have  some  direct 
connection  with  his  future  calling.  Third,  the  removal  of  all  dis- 
ciplinary agencies  which  were  intended,  in  an  educational  way,  to 
strengthen  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  young,  and  to 
lead  them  along  so  that  they  may  gradually  learn  to  think  and 
act  as  well-trained,  strong,  self-reliant  men,  fitted  in  all  respects 
to  assume  the  general  duties  of  life  or  to  enter  upon  special 
preparation  for  any  subsequent  professional  or  technical  pur- 
suit. These  results  antagonize  the  work  which  was  formerly 
assigned  to  the  college.  The  sphere  of  the  college  was  well- 
defined  as  "  the  discipline  and  cultivation  of  all  the  powers  of 
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the  individual,  so  that  bodily  " — and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  strong  reason  for  the  introduction  of  athletics  into  our 
colleges — "  mentally  and  spiritually  he  may  be  trained  for  the 
warfare  of  life." 

A  recent  utterance  from  the  University  of  Berlin  shows  how 
the  scientists  of  its  Faculty  recognized  this  order  of  training 
as  that  best  adapted  to  fit  students  even  for  special  scientific 
work.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  graduates  of  the  gym- 
nasia— somewhat  corresponding  to  our  colleges — and  those  of 
the  Real  Schule  have  been  admitted  on  a  like  plane  to  the 
University.  But,  after  this  long  experience,  the  declaration 
has  been  made  that  the  students  from  the  Gymnasia,  who 
have'  been  closely  and  carefully  trained  in  the  old  classical 
curriculum,  have  been  found  better  equipped,  even  for  the 
scientific  studies,  than  those  whose  preparation  was  made  in 
the  Real  Schule,  where  the  practical  or  technical  idea  pre- 
vailed. And  this  declaration  was  signed  by  Hoffmann,  one  of 
the  greatest  chemists  of  the  day. 

Now,  the  requirements  of  the  age  may  demand  of  some,  who 
are  impatient  to  enter  upon  practical  pursuits,  that  their  edu- 
cation should  be  so  specially  conducted  as  to  give  business- 
knowledge  and  business-fitness,  and  of  others  that  they  should 
pursue  technic  studies  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  plunge 
into  the  duties  of  life.  We  have  no  controversy  with  this 
fact.  Some  technological  study  may  possibly  be  beneficial  at 
every  stage  of  education — if  for  no  other  purpose,  certainly  for 
the  completion  of  mental  discipline — but  the  experience  of  the 
past  accords  perfectly  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Berlin 
savans  that  the  best  preparation  for  that  which  requires  a 
thoroughly  cultivated  and  well-disciplined  mind  is  the  old  col- 
lege course  of  studies  pursued  under  the  direction  of  honest, 
earnest,  industrious,  able  professors,  whose  lives  are  devoted 
to  their  duties,  and  that  he  who  has  conscientiously  completed 
it  is  thereby  ordinarily  much  better  prepared  to  take  up  the 
pursuit  of  special  studies  thereafter  than  one  who  has  not  had 
the  advantages  it  furnishes. 
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With  these  views,  acquired  when  a  boy  in  the  early  days  of 
Marshall  College,  strengthened  by  contact  with  the  world  and 
the  experiences  it  brings  to  every  one  who  strives  to  perform 
his  duty,  I  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  General  Register  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall,  and  find  these  utterances  from  its 
faculty  : 

"  Franklin  and  Marshall  has  remained  firm  in  its  adherence  to  what  it 
conceives  to  be  the  true  end  and  aim  of  a  college.  While  it  freely  con- 
cedes the  legitimate  calling  of  institutions  that  lay  themselves  out  specially 
for  a  business  education,  and  the  pursuit  of  technic  studies,  it  does  not  be- 
lieve that  such  purposes  can  be  advantageously  joined  with  a  vigorous  and 
successful  attempt  to  make  a  full  classical  course." 

I  read,  also,  that  Divine  service  is  held  on  Sundays,  that  a 
Biblical  or  catechetical  course  of  instruction  is  given  on  Sunday 
morning,  that  a  daily  morning  service  is  held  in  the  chapel, 
and 

"  That  these  provisions  are  such  as  parents  usually  wish  their  sons  to 
enjoy  at  home,  and  they  are  designed  to  throw  around  them  the  strongest 
agencies  for  good  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  and  perils  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  during  this  most  interesting  period  of  their  lives." 

Bravely  said,  Mater  Carissima!  you  have  remained  firm  and 
true  to  the  ideal  set  before  you  in  the  days  of  your  youth,  have 
striven  to  realize  it  all  these  years,  and  are  still  true  to  your 
convictions  and  earnest  in  your  endeavors  to  bring  up  your 
sons  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  the  ex- 
perience of  its  most  faithful  educators.  And  while  doing  this, 
you  have  shown  yourself  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
age  is  one  of  wondrous  developments  in  science  and  art.  Your 
observatory,  your  efforts  after  more  elaborate  means  of  illus- 
trating the  scientific  progress  of  the  present,  all  show  how 
faithfulness  to  the  past  can  be  connected  with  a  hearty  recog- 
nition of  progress.  Conservatism  is  not  necessarily  antago- 
nistic to  progress,  but  can  so  beautifully  blend  with  it  as  to 
demonstrate  the  continuity  of  all  human  effort  and  all  mental 
life.  With  truth  it  can  be  said  of  alma  mater,  that  "  your 
children  arise  up  and  call  you  blessed." 
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V'ivat  Academia 
Et  qui  illam  regit. 
Vivat  membrura  quodlibet, 
Vivant  membra  quaelibet, 
Semper  sint  in  flore. 

Another  error  which  the  college  has  avoided  is  the  tendency 
to  masquerade  as  a  university,  while  striving  to  carry  out  the 
idea  of  a  college.  The  spheres  and  methods  of  the  two  insti- 
tutions are  widely  different.  The  one  is  intended  for  general 
training  to  intellectual  work,  the  other  to  fit  the  student  for 
the  specialty  which  his  mature  mind  has  selected.  The  one  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  electives,  the  other  must  furnish 
these  in  abundance,  so  that  the  student  can  acquire  the  special 
knowledge  that  will  be  of  value  in  his  life-work.  The  one  has 
to  do  with  a  fixed  course  and  with  restrictions  that  gradually 
dimmish  as  the  college-life  draws  to  a  close  ;  the  other  recog- 
nizes the  individual  as  having  passed  beyond  the  restraints 
needed  by  youth  and  now  ready  to  forge  out  the  weapons  which 
will  be  required  in  the  special  arm  of  the  service  in  which  he  has 
enlisted  for  the  coming  battle.  In  the  university  he  is  to  be  a 
law  to  himself  as  regards  his  bodily,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
conduct.  Here  his  personal  bent  and  inclination  are  of  the 
first  importance.  They  must  shape  his  studies,  determine  the 
courses  of  lectures  most  necessary,  and  cause  him  to  avail  him- 
self of  everything  that  will  give  his  adult  powers  and  well- 
trained  mind  such  mastery  over  the  truths  which  specialists 
have  gathered  in  the  past,  that  he  can  take  his  place  among 
them  and,  by  original  work,  make  additional  contributions  to. 
their  stores.  Having  learned  the  advantage  of  discipline  in 
the  ranks,  he  has  become  fitted  to  take  a  place  with  those  who 
are  to  exercise  authority  ^nd  demand  recognition  for  their 
special  knowledge. 

The  university  insures  the  grand  efflorescence  of  the  plant, 
which  having  sprouted  forth  from  the  seed  sown  in  childhood  in 
the  school,  has  undergone  nurture  in  youth  in  the  college,  and 
has  been  placed  under  conditions,  in  a  suitable  environment,  that 
will  give  it  free  course  to  show  forth  its  peculiar  characteristics. 
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Such  an  institution  must  have  a  liberal  foundation,  since  its 
teachers  should  all  be  proficients — recognized  experts  or  mas- 
ters ;  its  illustrations  should  be  of  the  best,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  costliest  character  ;  its  libraries  should  be  large,  and  com- 
prehending the  written  conclusions  of  the  wisest  men  who  have 
labored  in  the  domain  of  human  knowledge  ;  and  its  means  for 
fresh  and  original  investigation  should  be  such  as  to  invite  the 
ambitious  to  work  in  untrodden  fields  with  great  probability  of 
success.  Without  a  liberal  foundation  it  will  fail  to  realize  the 
ideal  involved  in  its  simplest  form,  and  prove  a  delusion  to 
those  who  have  been  enrolled  among  its  members.  Hence,  uni- 
versities cannot  be  numerous.  Far  better  that  they  should  be 
few,  thoroughly  equipped,  well  manned,  largely  supplied  with 
members  eager  for  the  advantages  they  may  offers  and  become 
necessarily  great  centres  for  original  work  and  valuable  contri- 
butions to  science  and  literature.  Colleges  may  be  numerous, 
— in  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be;  but  universities  involve 
so  much  outlay  of  money,  so  large  an  assemblage  of  great 
talent,  that  to  carry  out  their  true  conception  they  must  be 
limited  in  number.  When  the  college  tries  to  imitate  their 
methods,  it  fails  to  furnish  the  young  student  'the  training  he 
needs,  and  immerses  the  adult  in  superficiality  instead  of  the 
thoroughness  which  he  has  the  right  to  expect.  It  travesties 
the  genuine,  it  degrades  its  own  special  functions,  and  it 
becomes  a  hindrance  instead  of  an  aid  to  the  spread  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Thoroughness  is  an  object  to  be  striven  after  by  every  edu- 
cator. What  is  worth  learning  at  all  is  worth  learning  well. 
Shallow  pretence,  superficial  display  and  a  smattering  of 
knowledge  belong  to  the  humbugs  Q,f  the  day.  Life  is  too  real, 
too  earnest  to  be  occupied  with  such  substitutes  for  genuine 
proficiency.  The  age  needs  less  veneer  over  crass  ignorance, 
less  of  the  whited  sepulchre  full  of  nothing  that  possesses  vi- 
tality in  itself  or  can  confer  vitality  upon  others,  less  of  the 
pitiful  pretender,  less  adulteration  of  the  good  and  the  wise, 
and  more  of  the  solid  and  enduring,  more  of  earnest  labor, 
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more  of  that  true  spirit  of  manliness  which  delves  for  gold  and 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  base  counterfeit  it  may  exhume 
in  the  course  of  its  quest. 

The  college  that  is  inspired  with  such  a  spirit  will  be  the 
source  of  incalculable  value  to  its  patrons  and  an  inestimable 
benefit  to  its  students.  It  will  teach  the  latter  to  beware  of 
shams  and  subterfuges,  *o  despise  a  lie  in  action  as  well  as  in 
word,  to  leave  no  effort  untried  to  be  true  in  study  and  in  reci- 
tation, to  spare  no  labor  to  master  whatever  may  be  assigned 
as  the  daily  task,  and  to  grow  up  to  an  honorable,  upright 
manhood,  fitted  for  direct,  earnest  work  wherever  their  occupa- 
tions may  place  them.  It  will  prepare  the  way  for  excellence 
in  professional  life,  for  success  in  mercantile  or  any  other  pur- 
suit, and  will  furnish  the  State  what  it  needs  at  present, — pru- 
dent, wise,  far-sighted  and  broad-minded  citizens,  able  to  rise 
above  the  machine-politics  of  the  day,  to  appreciate  the  widest 
and  most  enlarged  statesmanship  in  others,  and  to  take  a  judi- 
cious position  themselves  on  every  question  affecting  the  honor 
or  prosperity  of  the  nation-at-large  or  the  particular  State  of 
which  they  may  be  citizens. 

The  duty  now  rests  upon  educated  men  to  take  part  in  many 
questions  that  are  demanding  speedy  solution.  The  masses 
must  be  educated, — and  what  does  this  not  involve?  At  most 
they  can  only  be  made  the  recipients  of  the  rudimentary 
branches  taught  in  our  primary  schools.  The  little  learning 
acquired  may  prove  to  be  quite  dangerous  unless  it  is  supple- 
mented from  the  pulpit,  the  platform  and  that  most  wonderful 
agent  for  good  or  evil,  the  press,  with  a  larger  and  more  copious 
supply.  The  welfare  of  the  nation  demands  that  there  should 
be  constant  instruction  of  the  people  as  to  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens,  the  relations  existing  between  capital  and  labor,  the 
mutual  obligations  of  the  State  and  its  component  parts,  and  a 
thousand  other  subjects  on  which  unprincipled  agitators  are 
continually  haranguing  the  people  and  preparing  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  measures  which  mean,  when  carried  out, 
anarchy  and  the  ruin  of  everything  that  divine  or  human  law 
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teaches  us  to  hold  sacred  and  inviolate.  We  cannot  avoid  the 
performance  of  this  duty.  It  is  not  possible  in  this  conflict  to 
hire  a  substitute  and  send  him  to  the  front  to  represent  us.  We 
must  go  ourselves.  We  must  individually  take  part,  because 
we  owe  it  to  our  families,  to  the  State  and  to  the  great  Being 
who  has  so  mysteriously  made  us  our  brothers'  keepers.  We 
must  also  prepare  our  children  for  like  duty  when  they  enter 
upon  their  life-work.  Knowing  our  own  deficiencies,  how  we 
neglected  many  opportunities  that  were  offered  us  in  our  days 
of  preparation  and  used  others  feebly,  we  have  the  right  to  ask 
that  the  colleges  shall  be  so  conducted  that  these  children  shall 
be  led  by  constantly  improving  methods,  which  will  develop  the 
best  form  of  manhood  and  fit  them  thoroughly  in  mind  and 
spirit  for  the  contest.  And  when  all  the  colleges  shall  become 
alive  to  this  duty,  shall  frown  down  and  expel  from  their  midst 
everything  that  smacks  of  superficiality,  and  shall  become  cen- 
tres of  honest  and  faithful  training,  the  effect  will  be  to  so  in- 
crease the  army  of  sturdy  warriors  for  the  right  that  victory 
will  be  the  inevitable  result  whenever  they  may  encounter  the 
hosts  of  evil  and  misrule. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  now  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace.  We 
must  not,  however,  entertain  the  thought  that  the  possibility  of 
future  struggle  for  right  or  even  for  national  existence  has  been 
obliterated.  It  may  be  that  our  national  strength  as  well  as  the 
tendency  of  the  age  will  ensure  the  reference  of  all  future  diffi- 
culties with  foreign  nations  to  just  arbitration,  that  the  stupend- 
ous fraternal  conflict  through  which  we  have  passed  will  forever 
hereafter  cause  us  to  avoid  such  an  unnatural  method  of  settling 
internal  difficulties,  that  a  more  civilized  and  Christianized 
statesmanship  will  force  us  to  so  look  upon  the  Indian  question 
as  to  find  it  not  only  better,  but  even  more  economical,  to  edu- 
cate our  red  brothers  than  to  shoot  them  down  at  sight.  But 
there  are  signs  of  danger  from  another  quarter,  which  may  call 
for  the  best  means  of  offense  and  defense  known  to  the  Chris- 
tian statesman  and  scholar.  Heretofore  we  have  exhibited  a 
wonderful  faculty  of  fusing  the  most  incongruous  and  even  an- 
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tagonistic  elements  into  one  homogeneous  people.  This  has 
been  so  successfully  accomplished  that  we  have  invited  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  to  send  their  surplus  population  to  us,  with 
but  little,  if  any,  care  as  to  the  moral  character  of  our  immi- 
grants. And  so,  beside  the  hardy  and  honest  foreigner  who 
brings  with  him  his  family  and  scanty  means,  there  is  now  landed 
upon  our  shores  a  class  of  lawless,  unprincipled,  godless  scoun- 
drels, full  of  the  political  doctrines  that  precipitated  the  French 
Revolution,  and  practicing  a  defiance  of  religion  and  morality 
which  would  be  destructive  to  the  well-being  of  any  people. 
As  in  other  days  when  the  nation's  cry  was  heard  for  help,  our 
colleges  felt  it  a  high  privilege  to  show  their  patriotism  by 
sending  forth  their  students  to  rally  around  the  national  ensign 
and  to  insure  its  triumph,  so  now,  in  the  coming  contest  with 
anarchy  and  socialism,  it  will  be  their  duty  again  to  enter  the 
ranks  and  show  by  their  valor  and  courage  how  they  have 
trained  their  students  to  do  good  service  against  the  wrong  in 
whatever  shape  it  may  appear.  On  all  such  occasions  may  the 
sons  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  be  found  in  the  front  rank,  earn- 
estly contending  for  the  principles  on  which  the  college  was 
founded  and  zealous  for  their  maintenance. 

And  when  another  centennium  shall  have  passed  away,  and 
graduates  and  citizens  shall  again  assemble  to  recount  the  inci- 
dents of  her  history,  may  the  pages  of  her  record  be  then  as 
bright  and  honorable  as  they  appear  to-day,  the  number  of  her 
graduates  be  increased  a  thousand-fold,  and  her  reputation  for 
learning,  patriotism  and  piety  be  second  to  no  sister  institution 
in  the  land  !  Then,  as  now,  may  it  be  said  in  truth  :  "  Surrex- 
erunt  FilU  eius,  et  Beatissimam  prsedicaverunt." 
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About  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  a  great  collector  and 
lover  of  books — Richard  de  Bury,  the  Bishop  of  Durham — wrote 
thus  in  his  Philobiblion :  "  Books  delight  us,  when  prosperity 
smiles  upon  us ;  they  comfort  us  inseparably  when  stormy  fortune 
frowns  on  us.  They  lend  validity  to  human  compacts,  and  no 
serious  judgments  are  propounded  without  their  help.  Arts  and 
sciences,  all  the  advantages  of  which  no  mind  can  enumerate  con- 
sist in  books.  How  highly  must  we  estimate  the  wondrous  power 
of  books,  since  through  them  we  survey  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
world  and  time,  and  contemplate  the  things  that  are  as  well  as 
those  that  are  not,  as  it  were  in  the  mirror  of  eternity.  In  books 
we  climb  mountains  and  scan  the  deepest  gulfs  of  the  abyss ;  in 
books  we  behold  the  finny  tribes  that  may  not  exist  outside  their 
native  waters,  distinguish  the  properties  of  streams  and  springs 
and  of  various  lands  ;  from  books  we  dig  out  gems  and  metals  and 
the  materials  of  every  kind  of  mineral,  and  learn  the  virtues  of 
herbs  and  trees  and  plants,  and  survey  at  will  the  whole  progeny 
of  Neptune,  Ceres  and  Pluto."  And  long  before  the  good  Bishop's 
time  King  Solomon  wrote,  that  "  of  making  many  books  there  is 
no  end,"  although  he  added,  as  if  in  gentle  complaint  thereat, 
"  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh." 

For  centuries  even  after  the  time  of  Richard,  the  number  of 
those  who  could  use  the  books  that  were  collected  by  the  biblio- 
philist,  through  purchase,  presentation  or  wearisome  copying,  was 
small  indeed.  Learning  seemed  to  be  confined  to  the  clergy  or  to 
occasional  students  who  were  given  to  the  practice  of  arts  of  doubt- 
ful propriety  and  therefore  constantly  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  When  the  legal  and  medical  professions 
began  to  claim  a  position  among  the  learned  there  was  evidence 

*  This  historical  sketch  of  one  of  the  best  local  institutions  in  Baltimore 
was  read  before  a  class  in  Social  Science  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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of  a  wider  extension  of  learning  and  a  greater  attention  to  the 
multiplication  of  books.  The  invention  of  printing  and  other 
causes,  which  need  not  be  mentioned  now,  gave  additional  impetus 
to  this  movement  towards  the  wider  dissemination  of  books.  The 
laity,  by  which  I  mean  all  not  included  in  the  three  so-called 
learned  professions,  asserted  its  interest  in,  and  right  to  investigate 
the  contents  of  books  and  the  secrets  of  nature  or  mind  which 
these  either  explained  or  stimulated  to  the  study  of.  Hence  there 
was  an  increased  demand  for  books  and,  as  a  natural  result  of 
that,  a  wholesome  supply  of  the  same.  The  writer  had  aroused 
the  earnest  desire  of  a  few  students,  and  these  still  further  stimu- 
lated an  increase  of  writers.  Literary  and  scientific  interest  was 
aroused  and  the  department  of  letters  was  practically  claimed  to 
be,  what  it  evidently  was  intended  from  the  first  to  be,  a  Republic 
with  no  restriction  of  citizenship,  based  upon  nationality,  caste  or 
profession. 

Hence  libraries  began  to  be  something  more  than  small  reser- 
voirs of  learning  for  the  elect  few,  and  they  extended  their  limits 
so  as  to  accommodate  the  increasing  hosts  of  men  and  women 
thirsting  after  knowledge.  Such  libraries  were  probably  first 
created  and  supported  by  institutions  of  learning,  whether  col- 
legiate or  otherwise,  or  were  sustained  by  royal  bounty  or  liberal 
appropriations  made  by  men  of  wealth.  The  next  step  would  be 
joint  ownership,  established  by  the  payment  of  a  specified  amount 
annually,  creating  what  is  known  as  a  subscription  library.  This 
primarily  was  established  by  persons  of  the  same  profession  or 
calling,  so  that  the  membership  would  be  limited  to  those  of  a 
common  pursuit.  Next,  a  wider  range  was  given  to  the  library, 
and  no  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  applicants  for  its  books. 
This  now  included  all  persons  who  felt  themselves  able  to  pay  the 
subscription  price,  and  hence  its  books  were  obliged  to  cover 
the  various  departments  of  literature  so  that  a  variety  of  tastes 
could  be  satisfied.  Moreover,  the  privilege  of  carrying  books 
home  was  introduced,  and  the  reader  was  able  to  examine  and 
study  there  that  which  he  had  secured  by  virtue  of  his  annual 
subscription.  This  was  a  wonderful  advance  towards  making  the 
treasures  contained  in  books  accessible  to  the  people,  and  in  inter- 
esting families  in  what  was  valuable  or  simply  amusing  in  libraries. 
Necessarily,  however,  these  subscription  libraries,  covering  so  wide 
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a  field,  were  obliged  to  devote  a  large  proportion  of  their  receipts 
to  the  purchase  of  books  of  a  popular  character,  or  of  those  which 
would  give  rudimentary  instruction  rather  than  extensive  or  pro- 
found dissertations  in  the  more  recondite  branches  of  knowledge,  so 
that  the  great  advance  of  knowledge  demanded  the  establishment  of 
reference  libraries  on  a  large  scale,  which  should  be  emphatically 
the  homes  of  the  students.  This  demand  has  been  met,  in  our 
country,  by  large  foundations,  creating  the  Astor  Library  in  New 
York,  the  Peabody  in  Baltimore,  the  Rush  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Newberry  in  Chicago ;  all  of  which  are  splendid  monuments 
to  the  liberality  and  philanthropy  of  their  founders,  and  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  earnest  seeker  after  knowledge.  They  meet, 
with  greater  or  less  completeness,  the  wants  of  the  special  student 
and  are  doing  a  work  that  must  tell,  sooner  or  later,  upon  the 
whole  country. 

But  now  the  American  idea  asserted  itself,  that  every  citizen  is 
entitled  to  whatever  he  may  need  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
in  any  department,  to  which  his  inclination  or  bent  may  attract 
him.  The  library  must  be  at  his  disposal  without  money  or  price, 
not  only  for  purposes  of  study  within  its  walls,  but  at  his  fireside 
and  in  his  home  circle.  To  secure  this  in  some  way  was  conceded 
to  be  an  object  worthy  of  every  effort.  Communities  that  felt  this 
want  resolved  that  it  should  be  supplied,  if  in  no  other  way,  by 
direct  taxation  of  its  citizens,  making  private  wealth  contribute  to 
the  public  good,  knowing  that  an  intelligent,  wise  community  is  a 
safer  one  for  wealth  and  enterprise  than  one  where  ignorance  pre- 
vails and  vice  claims  the  mastery.  Many  such  free  libraries  have 
been  established  in  this  country,  notably  that  at  Boston,  some 
forty  years  ago,  the  foundation  of  whose  first  building  was  laid 
September  17,  1855,  and  whose  grand  success  and  magnificent 
organization  have  been  the  inspiration  which  has  originated  and 
developed  so  many  ambitious  rivals  in  the  United  States.  Its 
history  exploded  many  fallacies  with  reference  to  the  care  that 
would  be  taken  by  the  people  of  books  placed  at  their  command, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  exercise  of  that  abiding  faith,  which 
has  invited  the  public  to  partake  of  the  stores  of  learning  or 
amusement  that  might  be  offered  for  their  edification  or  delectation. 

Here  in  Baltimore,  without  waiting  for  that  development  of 
interest  that  would  justify  such  a  slight  sacrifice  to  establish  a 
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Free  Public  Library,  has  been  secured  at  one  stride  all  the  advan- 
tages provided  in  the  institutions  established  by  taxation.  On  the 
21st  of  January,  1882,  Mr.  Enoch  Pratt  informed  the  city  author- 
ities that  he  was  about  erecting  a  fire-proof  building  capable  of 
holding  200,000  volumes,  and  would  in  addition  erect  branches  in 
four  quarters  of  the  city,  and  furthermore  give  $833,333.33,  pro- 
vided the  city  would  grant  and  create  an  annuity  of  $50,000  per 
annum  forever,  payable  quarterly,  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  Free  Public  Library.  After  the  necessary  legal  pre- 
liminaries to  secure  the  acceptance  of  this  offer  were  gone  through, 
a  Board  of  Trustees  was  placed  in  charge,  an  executive  officer 
appointed,  and  on  the  4th  of  January,  1886,  a  Central  Library 
containing  20,000  volumes  was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and 
within  eight  weeks  thereafter  four  branch  libraries  containing 
three  thousand  volumes  each  were  also  brought  into  service  to  aid 
in  the  same  good  work.  In  addition  to  the  latter,  on  the  fourth 
of  November,  1888,  a  fifth  branch  library  was  added  to  the  chain 
of  buildings  intended  to  bring  good  reading  matter  within  the 
reach  of  the  citizens — whether  permanent  or  transient — of  Balti- 
more. The  number  of  books  possessed  by  these  libraries  on  the 
first  of  January,  1890,  was  51,492  in  the  Central  Library,  and 
29,478  in  the  five  branches,  making  a  total  on  their  catalogues  of 
80,970  volumes. 

This  library  is  absolutely  free  to  all  who  will  comply  with  the 
simple  requirements  laid  down  by  its  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
founder  states,  in  his  letter  transferring  its  management  to  the 
latter,  that  its  advantages  are  "for  all,  rich  and  poor,  without  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  color,  who,  when  properly  accredited,  can  take 
out  the  books  if  they  will  handle  them  carefully  and  return  them." 
The  effort  has  been  made  to  carry  out  this  broad  and  magnificent 
offer  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made  by  the  philanthropist,  who 
by  thus  contributing  to  the  cultivation  of  the  community,  and  by 
binding  its  citizens  all  together  in  a  common  pursuit  of  letters, 
has  modestly  erected  an  ever-enduring  monument  to  himself  and 
stimulated  a  host  of  similar  endowments,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  from  others  whose  wealth  permitted  such  a  luxury. 

The  library  is  free  to  those  who  comply  with  its  regulations. 
There  must  be  regulations  or  restrictions  in  every  organizatiou, 
and  law  is  a  necessary  element  for  the  proper  assertion  and  growth 
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of  freedom.  These  restrictions  are:  with  regard  to  age,  that  the 
applicant  must  be  fourteen  years  old,  and,  furthermore,  that  some 
person  acceptable  to  the  library  must  be  furnished  as  guarantor 
that  he  or  she  will  comply  with  all  its  regulations.  The  practice 
ordinarily  is  to  require  that  the  guarantor  should  be  a  male  citi- 
zen, whose  name  is  found  in  the  last  edition  of  the  City  Directory. 
Armed  with  such  endorsement  the  applicant  presents  himself  at 
the  registration  counter,  where  after  signing  a  pledge  to  obey  the 
rules,  he  is  furnished  with  a  library  card.  This  card  gives  him 
the  right  to  obtain  any  one  of  almost  all  the  books  in  the  library, 
some  few  of  special  value  or  rarity  being  excepted,  which  can, 
however,  be  obtained  for  perusal  in  the  reading  room,  and  some 
others  requiring  the  approval  of  the  Librarian  before  they  can  be 
taken  out.  He  obtains  his  book  on  condition  that  he  will  return 
it  within  fourteen  days,  and  that  he  will  not  subject  it  to  any 
abuse.  If  he  does  not  comply  with  the  former,  he  is  charged  a  small 
fine  for  each  day  it  is  kept  over  time,  and  if  the  book  is  returned 
in  a  condition  showing  misuse,  he  is  expected  to  meet  the  fine  that 
may  be  imposed  for  this,  which  in  extreme  cases  is  of  a  sufficient 
amount  to  restore  another  copy  to  the  library.  This  card,  issued 
to  him  in  the  first  case  without  price,  is  exchanged  also  when  full 
without  price,  but  if  he  should  lose  it  then  he  is  charged  a  small 
sum  for  a  new  one,  and  obliged  to  wait  a  short  time  before  it  is 
issued  so  as  to  find  the  lost  card  if  possible. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  the  existence  of  this  library  and 
its  branches,  1,709,811  volumes  were  taken  from  its  shelves  by 
registered  borrowers,  all  of  which  have  been  returned  or  paid  for 
save  sixty  volumes.  It  has  been  found  that,  under  careful  super- 
vision, the  people  generally  can  be  trusted  with  books  from  a 
public  library,  and  that  the  vast  majority  will  be  returned  in  a 
fair  condition. 

Attached  to  the  library  is  a  reading  room,  provided  with  nearly 
two  hundred  periodicals  in  English,  German  and  French,  and  a 
goodly  supply  of  Encyclopedias,  Dictionaries,  Commentaries  and 
other  books  required  to  answer  questions  that  may  arise  in  daily 
life,  or  to  assist  the  ordinary  student  in  preparing  his  tasks.  Com- 
plete sets  of  some  of  the  standard  Reviews  are  also  near  at  hand, 
and  at  the  service  of  the  careful  reader.  Anyone,  whether  pro- 
vided  with   the   borrower's  card   or  not,  who  conducts  himself 
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respectfully  and  courteously,  is  permitted  to  examine  and  consult 
all  this  material,  and  indeed  anything  in  the  library  is  brought 
for  his  examination.  Here  the  problem  of  "  no  distinction  of  race, 
sex  or  color"  has  thus  far  been  shown  to  be  of  easy  solution, 
wherever  an  honest  effort  is  made  to  grapple  with  the  subject. 

As  is  usual  in  a  free  circulating  library — for  obvious  reasons 
— contact  with  the  books  is  only  secured  through  the  attendants. 
The  applicant,  after  determining  what  book  he  wishes,  gives  his 
order  for  it,  or  rather  for  the  number  which  is  given  to  it  in  the 
printed  Finding  List  or  on  the  cards  which  represent  such  titles 
as  have  not  been  printed  in  the  Finding  List  or  supplements,  to 
one  of  the  attendants,  whose  business  is  to  search  and  if  on  the 
shelves  to  furnish  it  to  the  applicant. 

The  books  that  are  for  circulation  are  arranged  in  certain  classes 
for  convenience.  These  classes  contain  with  more  or  less  accuracy 
all  the  books  in  the  library  on  subjects  that  properly  belong,  or 
are  nearly  allied,  to  them.  In  this  way  deficiencies  are  gradually 
detected  and  efforts  are  made  to  supply  them.  A  librarian,  who 
has  to  stock  his  shelves  so  as  to  meet  the  varied  wants  of  a  large 
community,  must  first  look  after  those  books  which  are  most  re- 
quired in  the  various  departments,  and,  after  he  has  provided  for 
these,  then  proceed  to  secure  others  to  meet  less  pressing  wants, 
keeping  always  in  mind  that  the  current  literature,  when  of  a 
wholesome  and  proper  kind,  must  be  represented  on  his  shelves. 
The  limitations  which  attend  his  work  are  the  amount  of  money 
at  his  disposal  and  the  amount  of  time  he  can  command  to  con- 
sider, either  by  personal  examination  or  in  some  other  way,  the 
probable  value  of  the  books  obtainable  in  the  different  depart- 
ments. This  can  not  be  done  by  several  men,  but  must  be  done 
by  one  alone,  although  he  may  call  to  his  assistance  any  number 
of  those  in  whose  judgment  he  can  confide  and  whose  animus  will 
not  be  to  load  the  library  heavily  with  the  representatives  of 
their  own  department  or  the  exponents  of  their  peculiar  hobby. 

In  all  free  public  libraries  there  will  be  a  goodly  proportion  of 
fiction,  because  the  majority  of  their  borrowers  is  composed  of  those 
who  read  for  recreation  and  amusement,  and  hence  they  must  be 
supplied  with  books  that  will  meet  these  conditions.  The  main 
thing  in  filling  this  class  is  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  books  that 
are  written  for  immoral  purposes,  or,  that  under  the  plea  of  real- 
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istic  composition,  exhibit  the  lowest  stages  of  human  degradation 
and  the  vilest  form  of  fiendish  filth.  Much  that  would  not  com- 
mand the  attention  of  scholarly  taste  or  the  approval  of  cultivated 
criticism  will  find  its  way  into  such  a  collection,  and  possibly  has 
a  place  there,  because  there  will  be  some  who  could  find  no  com- 
fort or  relief  from  the  dull  humdrum  of  their  lives  in  the  writings 
of  Scott,  Cooper,  Dickens,  Thackeray  and  others  who  deservedly 
occupy  a  place  on  the  highest  plane  attained  by  writers  of  fiction, 
but  who  require  weaker  and  possibly  more  sentimental  material 
to  give  the  solace  and  amusement  needed  by  their  natures.  I  am 
not  certain  that  we  should  strive  to  force  such  persons  to  attempt 
a  grade  of  literature  that  they  cannot  appreciate,  but  am  inclined ' 
to  believe  that  it  is  better  to  induce  them  to  read  by  putting  within 
their  reach  that  which  will  satisfy  their  infantile  intellectual  tastes, 
while  it  will  not  pander  to  vice  or  injure  their  moral  sense.  I 
think  I  have  seen  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  can  be  gradually  lifted  out  of  a  taste  for  the  unreal  and 
purely  sentimental,  and  made  to  enjoy  and  long  for  that  which  is 
higher  and  better  and  indeed  of  the  best. 

Our  experience  shows  that  the  percentage  of  fiction  read  in  the 
Central  Library  is  fifty,  and  of  fiction  and  juvenile  works  seventy- 
one,  while  in  each  of  our  branches  this  reaches  to  eighty-four. 
And  this  experience  does  not  differ  from  that  of  libraries  that 
have  been  many  years  in  existence  and  placed  in  communities 
particularly  noted  for  their  bookish  proclivities. 

While  we  have  endeavored  to  meet  this  demand  for  recreation 
and  harmless  amusement  by  placing  a  fair  supply  of  books  of 
fiction  on  our  shelves,  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  higher 
needs  of  the  mind.  The  works  of  the  greater  and  lesser  poets,  who 
have  claimed  Great  Britain  and  America  as  their  homes,  have 
been  purchased,  and  those  of  others  who  have  written  in  foreign 
tongues  bear  them  company  in  such  English  dress  as  able  trans- 
lators have  furnished.  Biography  and  History  have  been  recog- 
nized by  a  large  nucleus,  which  is  increased  by  weekly  purchases 
until  the  collection  in  these  departments  is  entitled  to  respectful 
consideration  from  the  student.  Voyages  and  Travels — always 
attractive  to  the  young — also  find  on  our  shelves  such  a  repre- 
sentation as  to  illustrate  the  manners  and  customs  of  mankind  all 
over  the  globe,  and  to  show  how  nations  are  pushing  forward, 
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through  the  influence  of  men  whose  lives  are  worthy  of  a  biog- 
raphy, to  a  development  that  gives  them  a  right  to  a  history. 

The  departments  of  Natural  History,  Natural  Science,  Applied 
Science  and  the  Useful  Arts,  Military,  Naval  and  Recreative  Arts 
have  been  furnished  with  such  books  as  may  make  them  at  least 
useful  to  those  who  wish  to  attain  some  acquaintance  with  their 
general  principles,  while  constant  additions  will  gradually  extend 
their  usefulness  to  readers  who  are  not  satisfied  with  a  rudimentary 
acquaintance  with  branches  that  are  so  vitally  connected  with  the 
wonderful  progress  of  the  present  age. 

The  popular  literature  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  not  been  forgotten, 
and  monographs  by  the  best  writers  have  been  gathered  to  aid 
those  who  may  wish  to  study  the  principles  that  underlie  the  pre- 
sentations of  the  beautiful  in  forms  attractive  to  the  senses. 

Philosophy,  in  its  widest  sense,  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Language  and  Education,  have  been  called  on  to  furnish  their 
contingent  to  make  up  our  collection.  The  latest  and  freshest 
writers  have  been  first  secured,  and  while  the  shelves  are  swelled 
by  the  publications  of  their  contemporaries,  their  number  and 
effective  force  are  also  increased  by  the  veterans  who  belong  to  the 
past.  The  same  idea  has  influenced  purchases  in  these  depart- 
ments as  has  controlled  the  collection  of  the  whole  library,  viz.; 
first  to  secure  what  is  current,  then  what  is  historically  necessary 
to  the  thorough  study  of  a  subject. 

The  professions  of  Law  and  Medicine  have  received  but  little 
attention  beyond  the  purchase  of  such  books  as  would  be  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  the  unprofessional  man.  The  existence  of  excellent 
Law  and  Medical  Libraries  in  the  city  has  made  everything 
beyond  this  not  a  pressing  necessity.  In  Theology  we  have  gone 
somewhat  further,  and  the  collection  presents  an  array  of  works 
that  contain  much  to  attract  anyone  whose  devout  or  curious 
inclination  may  induce  him  to  read  of  that  which  concerns  his 
own  spiritual  welfare,  the  history  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  of  its 
wonderful  caricatures,  or  of  the  giants  who  have  thought  and 
labored  on  these  and  kindred  subjects. 

Without  attempting  a  tedious  catalogue  of  what  has  been 
already  gathered  in  this  circulating  library,  or  promising  anything 
for  the  future,  save  the  statement  that  it  is  increasing  and  will 
continue  to  increase  its  treasures  on  the  same  lines  that  were 
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established  and  have  been  travelled  along  since  its  organization,  I 
must  close  this  too  superficial  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Pratt  Library. 

It  was  Mr.  Pratt's  idea  to  make  his  large  donation  inure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  without  any  exception  whatever.  Par- 
tisan politics,  sectarian  religion,  race  prejudice  were  all  to  find  no 
official  recognition  within  its  walls.  It  was  intended  for  all,  to 
furnish  treasures  that  would  enrich  everyone  living  in  the  city  of 
his  adoption,  and  to  bring  instruction,  comfort  and  amusement  to 
all.  The  large  numbers  previously  mentioned  as  availing  them- 
selves of  this  privilege  show  that  the  community  has  accepted  his 
invitation  and  are  eager  to  profit  by  it. 

And  now  having  placed  before  you  in  as  few  words  as  practica- 
ble, the  history,  plan  and  special  objects  of  the  library  which  has 
been  under  my  charge  since  its  organization,  it  seems  proper  that 
I  should  close  this  brief  statement,  as  all  sermons  of  the  orthodox 
type  are  normally  closed, — that  is  with  an  application.  And 
this  shall  be  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  this  institution,  they  are  for 
you  as  much  as  for  any  other  resident  of  Baltimore.  Your  faces 
will  recoive  a  welcome  whenever  you  visit  its  rooms,  your  requests 
for  books  will  be  complied  with  on  the  same  terms  as  those  made 
by  the  more  permanent  residents  of  the  city.  Use  what  we  have 
in  your  preparation  for  the  work  of  extending  your  own  useful- 
ness,— and  the  more  honest,  earnest,  careful  use  you  make  of  the 
library  the  better  will  the  officers  and  especially  its  President — 
the  donor  himself — feel  that  it  is  doing  the  grand  work  for  which 
it  was  founded. 
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I. 

WILL  A  SHORTENING  OF  THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM  CON- 
DUCE TO  BETTER  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
MEDICINE? 
By  Lewis  H.  Steiner,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL-  D.,  Litt.  D. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine, 
influenced  by  an  earnest  desire  to  elevate  medical  education  by  advancing 
the  standard  of  preliminary  requirements,  united  in  the  formation  of  an 
association  that  should  consist  of  physicans,  who  had  received  in  course  the 
degree  of  bachelor  or  master  of  arts,  and  had,  after  graduating  in  medicine, 
at  a  reputable  college,  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  for 
at  least  three  years.  These  physicians  had  been  discussing  quite  earnestly 
for  some  months  the  nature  of  the  proposed  organization,  and  finally  deter- 
mined to  accept  the  College  Curriculum  generally  prevalent  in  the  United 
States  as  furnishing  the  most  approved  course  of  preparation  to  fit  the  stu- 
dent for  subsequent  professional  study. 

They  might  have  required  evidence  of  a  successful  mastery  of  this  course, 


such  as  a  satisfactory  examination  would  have  furnished,  but  such  a  method 
of  establishing  the  fact  was  seemingly  impracticable,  and  hence  the  college 
diploma  was  selected  as  a  sufficient  certificate  of  the  possession  of  the  re- 
quired preparation. 

This  would  include  a  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  of  mathematics,  the 
rudiments  of  natural  and  metaphysical  sciences,  and  in  fine  of  such  subjects 
as  were  required  to  secure  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

These  studies  had  been  productive  of  that  order  of  culture,  which,  in  the 
past,  had  largely  contributed  to  the  development  of  many  men  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  profession  and  had  shown  their  educational  value  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  these  for  successful  work  in  life.  It  was  not  a  question  with  the 
founders  of  this  Academy  "how  narrow  and  circumscribed  might  be  the 
limits  of  the  education  required  of  the  intending  medical  student,"  but 
rather  how  much  could  be  acquired  by  any  one  who  proposed  to  be  an  in- 
terpreter of  nature's  laws — whether  acting  normally  or  abnormally — whose 
culture  would  make  him  an  acceptable  adviser,  visitor  and  friend,  and  whose 
everyday  life  would  require  him  to  occupy  the  high  plane  of  an  educated 
gentleman.  The  question  was  not,  what  was  the  possible  minimum  of  prepa- 
ration, but  rather  what  was  the  possible  maximum  fitness  required  to  enter 
upon  the  practice  of  a  profession  that  demanded  so  much  of  its  members. 

Efforts  were  made  to  influence  medical  colleges  to  investigate  the  prelimi- 
nary intellectual  preparation  of  their  students,  and  if  this  did  not  measure 
up  to  the  collegiate  curriculum,  to  require  that  it  should  contain  as  much 
of  this  as  practicable,  and  above  all,  evidence  of  a  good  English  education 
before  they  could  be  recognized  as  matriculants.  The  older  colleges  readily 
saw,  that  it  became  their  reputation  to  guard  their  portals  so  that  the  illite- 
rate and  uncultivated  might  be  kept  out  until  longer  and  better  preparation 
had  more  thoroughly  fitted  them  for  the  work  they  were  rashly  proposing 
to  encounter  :  and  many  of  the  younger  cqlleges  fired  with  a  desire  to  send 
forth  graduates  that  should  be  an  honor  to  their  halls  as  well  as  safe  coun- 
cillors in  cases  of  disease  and  injury,  began  their  instructional  work  by 
looking  well  after  the  preliminary  preparation  of  their  students. 

Respectable  colleges,  generally,  whether  of  recent  or  ancient  date,  were 
braced  up  by  the  demands  of  the  profession  and  the  thinking  public  to 
broader  and  higher  notions  of  what  they  should  insist  upon  before  they 
signed  diplomas  conferring  medical  honors  upon  their  students.  And,  in 
cases  where  diplomas  were  granted  simply  as  an  inevitable  consequence  fol- 
lowing mere  attendance  upon  certain  courses  of  lectures  with  the  payment 
of  certain  sums  of  money,  public  distrust  and  professional  contempt  were 
showered  on  these  colleges  and  they  were  speedily  relegated  to  their  proper 
level  as  mere  diploma  shops,  where  titles  of  honor  were  sold  at  the  lowest 
market  prices  for  cash. 

The  interest  felt  in  this  subject  is  to  be  encountered  all  over  our  country, 
but  in  Illinois,  the  state  has  clearly  shown  how  it  was  practicable  to  sweep 


the  swarms  of  ignorant  quacks,  that  infested  the  towns  and  villages,  from 
her  borders,  and  success  in  this  case  has  attracted  the  attention  and  excited 
the  laudable  envy  of  others.  Clearly,  some  preliminary  education  before 
one  begins  the  study  of  medicine  is  widely  recognized  at  present  as  neces- 
sary, and  this  is  felt  among  all  respectable  medical  colleges  Hut  there  is  a 
feeling  that  this  should  be  increased.  The  Academy  declares  that,  in  its 
judgment,  the  studies  embraced  in  the  old  college  curriculum  are  those 
which  should  ordinarily  be  compassed  before  professional  training  is  under- 
taken. And  the  fifteen  years  that  have  passed  away  since  its  organization, 
have  shown  some  onward  movement  in  the  Colleges,  and  in  many  of  them 
an  earnest  effort,  to  weed  out  applicants  for  matriculation,  who  are  mani- 
festly unfitted  for  the  study  of  medicine,  has  been  and  is  now  emphatically 
shown.  The  Academy  is  an  advocate  for  an  increase  of  preliminary  attain- 
ments, and  while  it  has  selected  a  standard  towards  which  it  would  like  the 
Colleges  to  conform,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  takes  a  lively  interest  in  every 
movement  that  implies  advance,  that  signifies  increased  preparation,  that 
even  looks  like  making  the  profession  better  fitted  for  its  high  and  impor- 
tant duties. 

At  this  time,  however,  there  is  discovered  a  new  obstacle  in  our  path 
and  it  does  not  spring  from  the  medical  colleges,  but  from  the  very  collegi- 
ate institutions  whose  aid  we  were  expecting  in  this  struggle. 

The  old  academic  curriculum  led,  with  some  minor  modification  to  a  cer- 
tain result,  which  was  marked  with  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The  latter 
was  intrinsically  of  no  value,  but  only  an  assurance  that  the  fixed  curricu- 
lum had  been  traversed  by  the  individual  bearing  it.  The  time  to  compass 
this  was  usually  four  years.  But  we  are  now  asked  to  accept  three  years  of 
collegiate  training  instead  of  four,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  by  reason 
of  the  long  vacation  in  summer,  and  shorter  vacations  at  other  parts  of  the 
year,  and  public  holidays  and  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  we  find  that  the  ac- 
tual number  of  days  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  young  collegian  in 
each  year,  is  probably  not  more  than  six  months.  This  it  is  proposed  to 
reduce,  and  to  substitute  for  it  three  years  of  college  life.  The  question, 
then  "Will  a  shortening  of  the  college  curriculum  conduce  to  better  prepa- 
ration for  the  study  of  medicine?"  is  pertinent  to  the  objects  and  aims  of 
the  Academy,  and  can  justly  claim  a  portion  of  our  time.  We  are  told  that 
one  great  advantage  wnll  result  from  a  shortened  college  course  viz.  :  that 
the  student  can  begin  his  professional  studies  at  an  earlier  age,  and  so  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  practice  while  yet  young.  But  is  there  such  a 
demand  at  present  for  medical  men  that  special  means  should  be  adopted  to 
rush  army  after  army  into  the  field  ?  Is  the  country  now  clamoring  after 
Doctors  in  name,  without  considering  whether  these  have  made  due  effort 
to  acquire  first  a  full,  rounded  training  for  special  professional  studies  and 
then  have  honestly  taken  sufficient  time  to  acquire  thoroughly  a  knowledge 
of  the  various  branches  of  medicine  that  are  needed  by  the  safe  and  pru- 


dent  general  practitioner?  On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  demanding  youth 
and  early  years,  is  it  not  a  well-known  fact  that  youth  is  frequently  cast  up 
against  the  young  doctor  as  an  almost  unpardonable  defect  in  his  profes- 
sional makeup?  Experience  is  sought  for  by  the  prudent  public.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  years  or  thorough  training,  but  it  is  always  required  by 
the  friends  of  the  patient.  Why  then  make  it  easier  for  the  young  man  to 
leap,  superficially  prepared,  into  the  arena  where  he  will  be  compared  with 
the  more  mature  professional  man,  and,  frequently  to  his  disadvantage  ?  If 
some  sudden  emergency  had  occurred,  if  the  outbreak  of  a  great  war  had 
visited  us,  requiring  the  creation  of  a  large  number  of  doctors  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  situation,  this  argument  might  be  plausible.  But,  there  is 
now  no  greater  urgency  for  this  more  rapid  creation  of  doctors  than  has 
existed  for  years,  although  there  is  a  demand  from  the  medical  profession 
and  the  ranks  of  the  laity  that  the  best  preparation  possible  should  be  had 
by  the  intending  doctor  ;  that  there  should  be  no  curable  defect  whatever 
in  it ;  that  he  should  be  a  man  of  broad,  well-rounded  general  culture  and 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  principles  of  the  profession. 

But,  we  are  told  by  the  advocates  of  the  shortening  of  the  college  curri- 
culum that  the  period  of  study  must  be  diminished,  because  students  enter 
college  now  at  a  more  mature  age  than  in  former  3'ears.  Without  sufficient 
data  to  challenge  the  correctness  of  this  statement  as  applied  to  the  great 
body  of  college  students,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  which  includes  within  its  walls  a  larger  number  of 
students  than  any  other  college  in  the  United  States,  on  the  subject.  Presi- 
dent Angell  says  that  the  age  of  entrance  in  his  institution  is  not  increasing 
but  diminishing.  Probably,  if  a  correct  census  of  all  the  colleges  were 
taken,  it  would  be  found  that  Ann  Arbor  fairly  represents  in  this  particular 
the  great  body  of  American  Colleges. 

If,  however,  the  statement  be  correct,  it  would  not  affect  the  subj  ect  very 
materially.  Indeed  the  question  of  age  has  not  been  raised  by  the  advo- 
cates of  full  academic  preparation.  It  is  one  solely  of  preparation,  and  this 
is  believed  to  be  best  secured  by  the  training  that  has  heretofore  produced 
satisfactory  results  where  the  experiment  has  been  made,  without  reference 
to  time  or  place.  Difference  of  capacity  undoubtedly  leads  to  difference  of 
results  :  the  brilliant  scholar  runs  with  great  ease  over  a  course,  along  which 
the  sluggish  mind  plods  and  stumbles,  and  where  the  still  lower  grade  of 
development  proves  utterly  unable  to  grope  its  way.  The  routine  of  work 
must  be  adapted  to  the  average  man.  The  brilliant,  scholarly  mind  will 
compass  it  easily  and  will  be  able  to  supplement  it  with  other  important 
additions  to  his  preparation  for  subsequent  professional  study,  while  there 
may  be  some  who  cannot  keep  abreast  of  the  lowest  requirements  and  who 
must  necessarily  drop  out  of  the  struggle.  This  unequal  contest  must  be 
expected  :  and  should  the  mental  capacity  in  any  case  be  too  small  to  com- 


pass  the  college  curriculum,  what  kind,  of  addition  to  the  medical  profession 
would  its  owner  ordinarily  make  ? 

Does  the  profession  long  for  the  dull  and  stupid  :  does  an  intelligent  peo- 
ple any  more  anxiously  await  the  appearance  of  ignorant  or  ill -trained 
physicians,  than  that  of  those  whose  debased  moral  sense  and  utter  absence 
of  true  professional  pride  makes  them  elect  as  the  sphere  of  their  activity 
the  role  of  the  quack  ? 

Again,  let  it  be  stated  with  vigorous  emphasis,  that  the  present  need  is 
not  that  of  mere  numbers.  Quality  rather  than  quantity  is  looked  for,  is 
longed  after  and  must  be  had.  All  plans  that  rest  alone  upon  increased  pro- 
duction are  beneath  the  consideration  of  thinkers  on  this  subject.  Would 
it  not  even  be  a  benefit  to  the  community,  if  there  was  some  method  of 
elimination,  by  which  the  ignorant,  the  poorly  prepared  might  be  transfer- 
red, from  a  life-like  work  for  which  they  have  shown  themselves  unfitted, 
to  another  groove  where  they  might  find  congenial  occupation  and  more  cer- 
tain success  in  doing  battle  for  life  and  its  necessities  ? 

Instead  of  frantic  efforts  to  increase  quantity  without  reference  to  apti- 
tude, would  it  not  be  wiser  to  adopt  every  means  to  ensure  thorough  prepa- 
ration of  youths  who  show  special  fitness  for  the  profession,  to  lend  them 
every  assistance  in  their  passage  along  the  paths  of  preliminary  study,  to 
counsel  and  encourage  them  to  leave  no  possible  method  untried  to  acquire 
all  that  will  make  them  broad,  cultured  men,  who  can  take  up  professional 
studies  without  being  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  an  acquaintance  with 
any  branch  that  will  lighten  the  tasks  they  undertake. 

Railroading  through  the  fields  of  knowledge  is  not  conducive  to  that 
thoroughness  of  training  which  makes  profound  scholars,  good  artists,  well- 
prepared  men  of  science  or  even  the  highly  skilled  mechanic.  The  genius 
may  disdain  gradual  approaches  to  the  citadel,  which  he  proposes  to  con- 
quer. He  may  overleap  many  steps  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  logically  link- 
ing subjects  together,  and  by  an  intuition  see  conclusions  at  a  glance  that 
most  men  require  hard  labor  to  reach.  He  is  an  exception,  and  we  reason 
not  from  exceptions  that  seem  to  recognize  no  regulating  law.  An  attempted 
imitation  of  his  methods  will  always  result  in  superficial  attainments  on  the 
part  of  the  ordinary  man.  Possibly  in  this  country  we  are  so  impatient  of 
slow  processes,  so  eager  to  reach  conclusions,  so  frantic  to  pass  over  stages 
of  pupilage  and  preliminary  labor,  that  our  tendency  is  to  superficialty. 

The  English,  the  German,  even  the  French  and  other  transatlantic  na- 
tions are  more  content  to  work  cautiously,  slowly  and  thoroughly  along  the 
lines  which  lead  them  to  a  mastery  af  literature,  art,  science  and  profes- 
sional training.  The  result  of  this  is  manifest.  Better  all  around  prepara- 
tion for  whatever  they  may  undertake,  and  this  is  a  wonderful  equipment  ! 
It  furnishes  all  the  difference  between  primitive  methods  and  those  that 
have  been  tried  and  tested  by  experience,  between  the  rudely  made  tool 
(which  may  be  used  effectively  in    the  hands  of  genius)  and  that  which 


skilled  hands  have  forged,  polished  and  so  adapted  that  it  lightens  and 
makes  more  certain  the  task  entrusted  to  the  ordinary  mechanic. 

If  there  is  ground  for  honest  complaint  at  the  want  of  this  all-around 
preparation  among  artists  and  artisans,  and  if  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
among  them  to  increase  opportunities  to  secure  such  preparation,  how 
much  greater  the  necessity  that  no  such  complaint  be  justly  made  against 
the  medical  profession  ! 

It  is  manifest  that  the  plan  proposed  will  not  conduce  to  the  attainment 
of  the  favorite  object  of  this  Academy.  It  will  accomplish  nothing  but  an 
increase  of  college  graduates,  less  fitted  for  the  work  they  may  have  to 
encounter  than  those  who  have  preceded  them,  and  will  drag  downward 
rather  than  elevate  the  character  of  the  first  degree  in  letters.  With  the 
latter  result  we  have  to  do  in  company  with  educated  men  generally  through- 
out the  land,  and  must  deprecate  it :  the  former  would  simply  prevent  the 
attainment  of  the  preparation  which  experience  seems  to  say  should  be  de- 
manded of  the  intending  student.  There  can  be  no  great  amount  of  com- 
fort in  the  contemplation  of  such  possible  results,  no  satisfaction  in  the 
knowledge  that  men  who  occupy  positions  of  commanding  importance  in 
schools  of  learning  have  suggested  it  for  consideration,  and  no  abiding  faith 
in  the  devotion  of  the  latter  to  the  maintenance  of  the  old  standards. 
Should  this  shortening  of  the  college  curriculum  be  adopted  by  the  colleges 
— there  are  some  that  may  be  relied  on  to  remain  true  to  their  antecedents, 
being  resolutely  determined  not  to  be  dragged  from  their  anchorage  by  any 
tendency  to  novelties — it  will  become  those  working  along  such  lines  as 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  to  reconsider  the  method 
by  which  some  assurance  may  be  had  that  the  student  has  undergone  the 
necessary  preliminary  study.  If  the  diploma  should  become  a  much  less 
reliable  certificate  as  to  the  nature  of  the  college  curriculum  than  it  is  at 
present,  if  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  to  include  in  some  cases  the 
study  of  the  two  classic  languages  that  were  known  as  the  Humauites,  iii 
others  that  of  only  one,  in  others  that  of  some  modern  languages  instead  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  in  others  the  substitution  of  modern  oriental  languages 
for  those  of  Europe,  in  others  that  of  no  language  at  all  but  a  somewhat 
whimsical  selection  of  studies  made  in  a  haphazard  way,  and  in  others  still 
that  of  those  that  seem  to  belong  to  the  practical  side  of  life  in  strong  con- 
trast with  such  as  are  purely  adapted  for  purpose  of  mental  training,  surely 
its  value  will  be  an  uncertain  quantity 

Indeed  the  diploma  is  fast  becoming  a  mere  certificate  that  the  person  on 
whom  it  has  been  conferred  has  spent  some  time,  greater  or  less,  at  some 
institution  having  chartered  rights,  and  has  there  most  likely  studied  such 
subjects,  taken  from  a  list  of  electives  placed  at  his  choice,  as  pleased  his 
fancy,  in  case  he  did  not  elect  to  pay  the  diploma  fee  and  do  no  study 
at  all. 

This  uncertain  value  of  the  diploma  has  already  reached  the  point  that  col- 


lege  graduates  begin  to  attach,  to  the  letters  indicating  their  degree,  some  in- 
dication of  the  institution  whence  they  were  obtained.  While  in  some  of  the 
older  institutions  the  names  of  the  degrees  give  no  idea  of  the  courses  of 
study  they  represent,  in  the  new  ones  these  are  sometimes  so  numerous  and 
varied  in  character  that  they  give  no  information  whatever  to  the  public  of 
their  significance.  All  this  is  calculated  to  diminish  if  not  to  destroy  the 
value  of  degrees,  of  whatever  kind  or  name,  and  must  result  in  an  indiffer- 
ence to,  if  not  a  contempt  for  them.  They  promise  in  all  probability  to 
cease  to  be  indications  of  scholarship,  and  as  meaningless  as  military  titles 
worn  by  non-militant  warriors  in  time  of  peace.  What  then  !  It  is  clearly  not 
too  soon  to  discuss  this  situation  and  to  provide  for  the  future.  If  the  col- 
lege diplomas  do  not  furnish  an  accurate  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  prepara- 
tion which  their  possessors  have  secured,  what  possible  value  have  they 
beyond  showing  that  the  latter  have  expended  a  certain  amount  of  time  and 
money  in  connection  with  educational  institutions  ?  These  facts  are  of  but 
little  value  along  side  of  the  objects  had  in  view  by  the  Academy. 

The  result  of  these  rambling  thoughts  is  to  bring  the  question  up  again  for 
re-examination, — how  shall  it  be  determined  that  the  intending  student  of 
medicine  has  undergone  the  requisite  preliminary  study,  and  has  in  con- 
sequence secured  the  requisite  preparation  ?  And  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  must  be  some  general  consensus  among  the  medical 
colleges  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  preliminary  study,  and  that  the 
fact  whether  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  it  has  been  attained  by  the  appli- 
cant must  be  determined  by  some  examining  board. 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  the  question  is  only  made  more  difficult 
to  answer.  How  shall  the  action  of  such  Boards  be  made  uniform,  bow  kept 
free  from  the  taint  of  pecuniary  temptation  ?  Should  they  be  composed  of 
the  faculties  of  the  medical  colleges,  or  of  professional  men  who  are  in- 
vested by  the  state  with  authority.  And,  if  of  the  latter,  is  not  also  the 
time  near  at  hand  when  the  right  of  practising  by  any  one  must  be  secured 
through  the  authority  of  some  such  Board?  In  fine,  must  not  the  state, 
in  defence  of  her  citizens,  determine  by  her  own  authority,  who  are  fit- 
ted to  begin  the  study  of  medicine  and  who  shall  have  the  right  to  practice 
the  same  after  the  collegiate  course  of  study  has  been  completed? 


II. 

AN    ATTEMPT    TO    DETERMINE    THE    IDEAL    PREPARATORY 
COURSE  OF  STUDIES  FOR  THE  LEARNED  PROFESSIONS. 

By  Charles  McIntire,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  this  is  a  very  pretentious  title,  and  would  be  sur- 
prised at  my  temerity  were  it  not  that  I  shall  the  rather  endeavor  to  collate 
the  conclusions  of  others  than  to  afflict  you  with  vagaries  of  my  own. 

In  the  February  number  (1891)  of  the  University  Magazine,  Vice  Chan- 
cellor H.  M.  McCracken,  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  an 
article  entitled  "  The  Requisites  of  a  Business  Education,"  uses  these  words  : 

"  If,  then,  there  is  to  be  a  special  training  of  the  business  leader,  it  is  to 
be  a  training  of  his  intellectual  powers.  I  shall  name  in  succession  three  or 
four  of  the  activities  of  the  mind  which  the  business  man  needs  to  possess 
in  a  higher  state  of  training  than  others.  1  am  not  now  talking  of  knowl- 
edge to  be  acquired.  That  is  a  separate  theme.  Training  is  the  first  thing. 
Special  fields  of  knowledge  I  make  a  wholly  subordinate  and  secondary 
matter  " 

And  President  A.  S  Webb,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the 
January  number  of  the  same  magazine,  in  an  article  on  "The  Future  of 
American  Universities,"  quotes  General  Jacob  D.  Cox,   LL.  D.,  as  follows  : 

"A  liberally  educated  man  will  never,  and  ought  never  to  have  only  a  single 
line  of  activity  and  of  learning.  A  mere  lawyer,  a  mere  doctor,  a  mere 
chemist,  a  mere  biologist,  a  mere  physicist,  is  a  miserable  one-sided  man, 
and  his  narrowness  generally  makes  him  weaker,  even  in  his  own  specialty, 
than  he  would  be  if  he  were  more  evenly  cultivated  " 

Do  not  these  quotations  furnish  the  pillars  on  which  the  whole  super- 
structure rests  ?  There  is  the  need  of  the  training,  and  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  excellent  educators  that  this  can  be  obtained  by  pursuing  one  of 
many  courses  ;  but  there  is  also  the  need  of  every  one  professing  to  belong 
to  a  learned  profession  of  having  a  certain  amount  of  general  information 
that  may,  with  limitations  on  the  word,  be  called  encyclopediac.  And  any 
scheme  not  recognizing  each  of  these  factors  will  fall  short  of  the  ideal. 

We  must  admit  in  any  discussion  of  this  question  the  presence  of  addi 
tional  factors  not  to  be  woven  into  any  scheme  however  finely  the  thread 
may  be  spun  ;  the  individuality  of  the  person  educating,  whether  due  to 
heredity,  to  special  endowments — or  the  lack  of  them — or  what  not  ;  and 
the  personal  excellence  of  the  teacher  can  not  be  weighed  or  counted  in  any 
scheme  that  may  be  proposed.  The  discussion,  therefore,  becomes  ideal  ; 
and  the  only  circumstance  that  saves  it  from  becoming  a  mere  spinning  of 
theoretical  cloudy  fleece  for  garments  as  unreal  as  the  iuvisible-producing- 
mantles  of  the  fairy  stories  is  the  fact  that  with  each  individual  the  follow- 
ing of  certain  principles  of  education  wrill  develop  that  individual  more 
thoroughly  than  any  method  not  employing  those  principles.  The  man  is 
compared  with  himself  and  not  with  his  fellow,  and  all  the  accidents  sug- 


gested  above,  whether  making  or  marring  are    more  powerful    to   make 
and  less  able  to  harm  if  these  principles  are  followed. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  spirit  of  unrest  in  the  educational  world — 
of  the  United  States  I  was  about  saying,  but  the  address  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  to  the  Commission  on  School  Reform,  and  a  discussion  on  the 
Compulsory  Study  of  Greek  at  a  recent  conference  of  the  Head  Masters  of 
the  English  Schools,  suggest  that  the  statement  ought  not  to  be  so  limited. 
To  attempt  to  determine  the  cause  of  this  condition  is  not  within  the  prov- 
ince of  this  paper.  One  reason  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  President 
Gilmau.*  "If  I  understand  the  complainants,  the  dissatisfaction  is  this: 
Professional  men — lawyers,  physicians  and  ministers,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  devoted  to  other  modern  professions — begin  their  professional  courses, 
as  a  rule,  without  having  had  that  liberal  preparatory  education  which  the 
college  curriculum  has  been  supposed  to  give,  and  which  its  advocates  be- 
lieves it  fitted  to  give.  Those  who  go  to  college  enter  their  professional  life 
too  late." 

For  this  cause  some  of  our  larger  colleges  have  been  proposing  or  making 
changes  in  their  courses,  and,  in  view  of  this,  this  question  has  been  asked 
of  the  college  presidents  all  over  the  land  :  "An  objection  urged  against  a 
full  college  course  to  be  followed  by  years  of  study  in  a  professional  school, 
is  the  length  of  time  it  takes,  delaying  the  entrance  upon  one's  life  work 
beyond  a  reasonable  age.  What  plan  can  you  suggest  to  remedy  this 
asserted  defect  in  our  educational  system?" 

A  great  many  have  replied  to  this  question  and  from  these  in  connection 
with  whatever  literature  I  have  been  able  to  consult  the  material  for  this 
paper  has  been  gathered.  Quite  a  number  do  not  admit  the  condition  to  be 
objectionable  ;  acquiring  a  learned  profession  takes  time,  and  the  time  of 
preparation  can  not  be  shortened  without  a  deterioration  of  the  product, 
some  of  these  fix  the  age  at  which  one  should  enter  upon  active  professional 
life  beyond  the  usually  accepted  age,  and  other  some  in  presenting  a  time 
table  allow  but  two  years  for  professional  study.  Another  class  of  replies 
accept  the  possibility  of  the  force  of  the  objection  and  frankly  say  that  any 
attempt  to  shorten  the  course  will  work  harm  to  the  smaller  colleges.  The 
third  class,  presidents  of  small  as  well  as  of  the  larger  colleges  suggest 
remedies,  and  their  replies  are  helpful  here. 

President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  in  speaking  of 
American  Colleges,  says  :  f 

"The  system  of  collegiate  education  in  the  eastern  states  of  America 
came  mostly  as  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  comes,  without  observation. 
While  it  was  forming  no  one  knew,  and  no  one  can,  with  any  exactness 
or  certainty,  tell  now,  whence  or  how  it  originated.  Its  growth  was  spon- 
taneous and  silent  rather  than  the  product  of  deliberation  and  discus- 
sion." 

*"  Shortening  of  the  College  Curriculum,"  Educational  Review  I,  4. 

fTime  and  Age  in  Relation  to  the  College  Curricluum.    Educational  Review  I,  133. 
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And  President  Gilman  in  the  article  already  quoted  says  : 

"The  authorities  in  our  educational  system  should  really  as  well  as  nomi- 
nally distinguish  between  the  requirements  of  three  scholastic  periods, 
namely,  the  school,  the  college,  and  the  university ;  or  in  other  words 
between  what  is  essential,  what  is  liberal,  and  what  is  special  in  a  prolonged 
education."* 

I  assume  the  accuracy  of  these  statements;  they  seem  reasonable  and  I  do 
not  know  any  facts  to  disprove  them.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  the 
present  system  formed,  as  asserted,  without  guidance,  being  shaped  merely 
by  its  environment,  has  become  what  it  is  by  the  conditions  iu  which  it  has 
grown,  and  no  plan  should  seek  to  reshape  into  more  harmonious  propor- 
tions unless  either  the  conditions  have  changed  or  but  little  variation  will 
be  brought  about  by  the  pruning. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  many  of  our  smaller  colleges  would  do  much 
more  effective  work  as  fitting  schools,  does  not  cause  us  to  conclude  that 
all  but  the  more  wealthy  and  largely  endowed  schools  be  relegated  to  that 
position.  That  our  colleges  have  been  scattered  over  an  extended  territory 
instead  of  being  clustered  into  University  towns  may  not  have  been  the  de- 
sign of  any  human  plan,  yet  the  possible  advantages  of  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  is  marked,  and  as  good  work  has  been  done  in  many  of  the  smaller 
colleges  as  in  those  of  greater  size. 

President  D.  S.  Jordan,  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  says  in  his  address 
on  the  "  Evolution  of  the  College  Curriculum  :  " 

"  The  fiercest  conflicts  of  the  average  American  colleges  have  not  been 
with  the  black  giant  Ignorance,  but  with  the  traditional  wolf  at  the  door."f 
This  early  struggle  of  institutions,  like  the  same  struggle  in  indi%iduals,  is 
only  too  apt  to  leave  its  traces  upon  the  more  matured  character,  and  I  have 
been  able  to  see  indications  of  the  desire  for  students  leading  to  methods 
as  questionable  as  those  pursued  by  many  a  Doctor  learned  in  medical  art 
and  science  to  secure  patients. 

We  must  remember  that  a  liberal  education  must  both  train  and  furnish  ; 
that  the  pupil  and  preceptor  are  factors  imponderable  ;  that  our  American 
College  System  is  one  of  undirected  development ;  that  in  any  prolonged  edu- 
cation there  should  be  the  three  scholastic  periods;  and  that  colleges  are  some- 
times influenced  by  personal  or  selfish  motives,  in  our  attempt  to  determine 
the  ideal  preparatory  course-  The  course  while  ideal  must  not  be  revolu- 
tionary, it  will  be  forced  to  place  some  institutions  on  a  higher  plane,  but 
not  by  placing  others  on  a  lower  level  than  they  now  occupy. 

Recurring  to  President  Gilman's  order,  the  liberal  (the  College)  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  essential  (the  school)  and  the  special  (the  uni- 
versity). Occupying  the  middle  position  it  can  not  change  or  be  changed 
a  part  from  one  or  the  other  extreme.  Having  thus  the  position  of  honor,  its 
function  should  be  clearly  understood  and  the  extremes  adjusted  to  its  best 

*  Educational  Review  I,  5. 

t  Science  Sketches,  Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1SS8,  p.  229. 
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development.  And  first  what  is  a  college  in  our  American  system  ?  We 
will  not  be  confused  by  the  mere  name.  President  C.  K.  Adams,  of  Cornell, 
in  "The  Forum"  for  February,  i8oi,*says: 

"  It  will  be  universally  admitted,  I  suppose,  that  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  ideal  college  is  a  somewhat  rigid  adherence  to  certain  fixed  courses 
of  study,  while  that  of  the  ideal  university  is  a  large  freedom,  not  only  in 
selecting  the  courses  of  study,  but  also  in  the  methods  of  pursuing  them." 
Then,  if  we  relegate  to  the  university  the  special  study,  Lowell's  definition 
of  a  university  as  "a  place  where  nothing  useful  is  taught,"  should  be 
really  applied  to  a  college  and  not  to  a  university.  We  have  then  three 
thoughts  for  college  training,  it  is  liberal  in  character,  confined  within  rea- 
sonably fixed  courses,  and  the  ability  to  apply  the  information  received 
directly  to  the  student  s  future  avocation  is  not  a  factor  in  the  selection  of 
studies. 

While  this  coincides  with  the  views  of  President  Adams  that  the  elective 
studies  should  mark  the  beginning  of  the  University  course,  it  does  not 
necessarily  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  college  course  should  end  with 
the  Soph.  year.  If  we  admit  that  the  "circle  of  general  education  "  must 
be  accomplished  as  well  as  the  obtaining  a  training  of  the  mind,  it  will  not 
do  to  specialize  too  soon.  Culture  can  be  obtained  by  studies  special  in 
character,  at  least  such  is  the  testimony  of  many  excellent  men.  A  letter 
from   Harvard,    presumably   from  President  Eliot,  but   unsigned,  says : 

"  I  attach  very  little  importance  to  the  topics.  One  subject  is  as  good 
as  another  if  scientifically  studied.  Time  spent  in  liberal  study,  with  re- 
sults proved  by  trustworthy  examinations,  is  the  main  thing,  'f 

By  special  studies  the  mind  may  be  trained  but  be  poorly  furnished.  But, 
as  Dr.  Jordan  has  so  well  shown,  every  mind  cannot  be  cultured  with  equal 
advantage  by  the  same  studies  ;  there  must  be  some  flexibility  in  the 
courses,  forming  what  an  unknown  correspondent  from  New  Orleans  terms 
"  Elective  Curriculums. ''  Each  of  these  courses  will  endeavor  to  be  equal 
in  disciplinary  power,  as  insisted  upon  by  the  Ohio  College  Association, 
and  at  the  same  time  comprehensive  in  their  information  giving  value  ;  in- 
cluding studies  in  languages,  mathematics,  natural  and  physical  sciences, 
and  psycical  and  moral  sciences. 

How  long  should  the  college  course  continue?  It  is  true  that  there  is 
nothing  talismanic  in  the/our  years.  But  even  if  this  time  limit  has  been 
reached  without  a  reason  it  should  not  be  changed  without  the  best  of  them. 
In  this  connection  a  quotation  from  a  letter  from  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Thornton, 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of   Virginia,   is  apropos. 

"  As  regards  the  time  consumed  in  collegiate  life  it  is  manifestly  a  subject 
needing  attention.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  colleges  have  themselves 
to  blame  for  the  whole  trouble.  Their  exactions  are  too  small,  and  they 
waste  too  large  a  fraction  of  each  year  in  vacations.  Our  students  without 
detriment  to  health  or  dissatisfaction  work  for  full  nine  months,  six  days  of 
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every  week,  an  average  of  eight  hours  a  day.  They  do  each  day  as  much 
as  or  more  than  is  done  at  any  college  I  know,  and  they  work  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  days  out  of  the  year.  The  result  is  that  they  com- 
plete a  full  college  course  in  three  years.  A  college  which  celebrates  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  Thanksgiving,  February  22d,  and  so  on  gets  only  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy- five  working  days  out  of  the  year,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that 

4X  *75  <3X234, 

not  to  speak  of  the  advantage  of  continuity  in  the  work,  or  the  evils  of  un- 
limited ball-playing  and  track-athletics." 

So  possibly  it  is  not  the  number  of  years  required,  but  the  actual  time 
given  to  studies  that  should  be  made  the  standard.  Possibly  Prof.  Harper's 
plan  for  the  new  university  at  Chicago  may  help  solve  this  question  of  time, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  smaller  colleges. 

But  if  the  course  is  to  occupy  four  years  where  is  the  shortening  the  time 
that  appears  to  be  desirable  ?  There  is  a  tendency  to  prolong  the  time  in 
the  fitting  school.  The  ill  denned  bounds  between  University  and  College 
studies,  and  the  greater  demands  made  by  the  more  recent  advances  in 
science  and  art  upon  the  Educational  System  has  caused  colleges  to  advance 
their  entrance  requirements,  and  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far.  Many  of 
these  advanced  studies  are  not  thought  necessary  for  "business  "  life  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  course  becomes  crowded  or  divided.  At  the  same 
time  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  the  fitting  school  is  not  up  to  the  de- 
sired standard  and  the  appliances,  for  the  science  studies  especially,  are  de- 
fective. Time  is  wasted  both  in  useless  subjects  and  by  imperfect  methods. 
There  is  need  for  a  "closer  and  graduated"  relation  between  the  fitting 
school  and  the  college.  The  school  teaching  thoroughly  all  her  scholars 
that  which  is  essential  to  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  them  to  elect  before  the  close  of  school  life  whether  they 
propose  entering  college  or  not,  the  college  accepting  pupils  so  trained  and 
directing  their  studies  for  a  liberal  education. 

The  proper  adjustment  of  subjects,  and  the  employment  of  the  proper 
methods  will  enable  an  average  boy  with  the  usual  financial  support  from 
home  to  enter  college  at  an  average  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  years  younger 
than  the  present  average  of  Beloit  College,  which  now  is  "  nineteen  years 
and  five  or  six  months."  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  emphasize  the 
thought  of  President  Capen,  of  Tuft's  College,  that  three  years  at  the  fit- 
ting school  and  four  years  at  college  will  be  of  more  benefit  to  the  pupil 
than  a  reversing  the  periods 

With  the  limitation  of  the  school  studies  thirty-six  months  of  study  (four 
college  years)  will  not  be  too  long  to  devote  to  the  liberal  part  of  one's  edu- 
cation, observing  the  conditions  already  discussed.  Students  of  especial 
brightness  may  enter,  as  they  frequently  do  now,  in  advanced  standing  and 
finish  their  college  course  in  a  shorter  time.  The  completion  of  this  course 
would  entitle  the  student  to  a  Bachelor  Degree. 

According  to  this  scheme  the  student  would  be  able  to   enter  upon  his 
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University  life,  or  Post  Graduate  studies  at  about  the  time  he  is  now  enter- 
ing upon  his  Junior  or  Senior  year  at  college.  His  course  has  been  general 
in  character  within  one  of  the  several  distinct  lines,  now  he  is  ready  to 
specialize,  and  he  can  select  the  line  of  studies,  whether  Philosophy, 
Science,  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  or  what  not.  A  class  of  students  so 
trained  would  be  able  to  accomplish  more  in  two  years  than  is  now  accom- 
plished in  three.  Nevertheless  a  four  years  course  would  be  none  too  short 
to  make  a  thorough  preparation,  and  still  permit  the  student  of  average 
ability  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  professional  life  at  twenty-five,  were 
he  in  a  hurry,  or  at  twenty-seven  permitting  two  years  of  hospital  or  post- 
graduate clinical  study.  In  this  idea  the  first  year  would  be  largely  elec- 
tive of  those  studies  leading  to  medicine,  Chemical  and  Biological  in  the 
main,  and  which  are  sometimes  attempted  to  be  crowded  into  the  under- 
graduate course.  But  to  attempt  to  detail  any  plan  for  the  University  course 
is  to  go  beyond  the  province  of  this  paper. 

If  there  should  be  a  "closer  and  graduated  relation"  between  the  fitting 
school  and  the  college,  the  same  relation  should  exist  between  the  college 
and  the  university.  The  subject  is  one  of  too  much  importance  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  close  of  this  paper.  But  if  institutions  who  aspire  to  be  uni- 
versities indeed  will  protect  their  less  favored  sisters,  these  in  turn  will 
prove  feeders  to  the  university.  For  example  let  the  university  in  the  first 
place  abolish  their  undergraduate  department,  and  in  the  second  place 
accept  no  student  as  a  candidate  for  the  university  degree,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Sc.  D.,  or  the  Professional  degrees,  unless  the  applicant  already  has  the 
Bachelor  degree,  or  passes  an  examination  in  those  studies  leading  to  the 
degree.  If  the  first  proposition  is  asking  too  much  of  the  universities,  let 
them  carefully  distinguish  between  their  undergraduate  and  their  post- 
graduate courses.  By  this  means  the  colleges  would  still  keep  their  classes, 
but  would  soon  lea*rn  to  refer  their  students  to  the  universities  for  post- 
graduate study. 

In  concluding  this  paper  I  wish  to  disclaim  anything  as  of  my  own  devis- 
ing. The  suggestions  are  the  thoughts  of  those  who  have  so  kindly  helped 
me  by  their  letters.  They  have  not  all  been  quoted,  because  many  of  them 
agreed  upon  the  points  suggested.  I  only  regret  that  the  subject  has  not 
been  more  clearly  and  concisely  presented. 


THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN. 

By  David  Starr  Jordan,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  various  elements  in  the 
educational  fabric  of  America  are  not  in  any  proper  sense  parts  of  an  edu- 
cational system.  Each  kind  of  school  has  developed  in  its  own  way  in  re- 
sponse to  a  special  demand  or  in  furtherance  of  some  educational  tradition. 
Our  colleges  are  English  in  blood  and  ancestry,  our  universities  German 
Our  academies  are  children  of  the  colleges,  and  our  high  schools  and  pro- 
fessional schools  are  for  the  most  part  wholly  distinct  in  their  origin  and 
native  to  our  soil.  They  have  arisen  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  and  their  methods  and  ideals  are  often  wholly  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  colleges.  There  have  been  some  good  results  arising  from  these 
conditions.  The  progress  of  evolution  is  most  rapid  where  the  chains  of 
tradition  are  weakest.  These  chains  have  been  strongest  in  our  colleges, 
and  of  all  our  schools  our  colleges  have  been  until  lately  the  least  progres- 
sive. But  the  bad  results  of  our  lack  of  correlation  have  been  numerous 
and  positive.  Among  these  have  been  the  general  weakness  of  the  whole 
system,  and  a  prodigious  waste  of  strength  throughout  its  parts.  Much  of 
the  best  of  the  educational  thought  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  the  work  of 
bringing  together  and  properly  dovetailing  the  scattered  parts  of  our  sys- 
tem. To  consider  a  single  one  of  these  problems,  the  relation  of  medical 
education  to  the  work  of  the  college,  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper. 

The  Bachelor's  Degree  as  generally  understood  is  an  index  of  general  cul- 
ture, the  gauge  of  that  degree  of  training  which  fairly  prepares  a  bright 
man  to  enter  upon  professional  work.  The  colleges  have  in  general  re- 
garded this  standard  as  a  low  rather  than  a  high  one,  and  with  the  improve- 
ment of  our  educational  methods,  the  requirements  for  this  degree  have  been 
steadily  advanced.  Better  work  and  more  of  it  are  necessary  for  graduation 
with  each  succeeding  class  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  student  who  has 
spent  all  his  life  in  the  schools  is  not  through  college  and  read)-  to  begin  his 
professional  studies  much  before  the  age  of  twentj'-two,  while  the  man  who 
is  forced  by  any  reason  to  interrupt  his  school  work  may  be  anywhere  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  on  graduation. 

This  fact  has  led  to  a  demand  for  the  shortening  of  the  college  course  in 
the  interests  of  practical  life.  The  Medical  Faculty  of  Harvard  University 
have  joined  in  this  demand,  in  the  interest  of  professional  studies,  and  the 
question  of  reducing  the  college  course  from  four  years  to  three,  has  become 
a  subject  of  general  discussion.  It  is  of  course  evident  that  there  is  no 
special  virtue  in  four  years  of  work,  as  opposed  to  three  or  to   five  or  any 
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other  particular  number,  nor  is  there  any  universal  agreement  at  present  as 
to  the  separation  of  the  work  of  the  colleges  from  that  of  the  high  school 
or  academy.  That  the  standard  of  requirement  for  admission  at  Harvard  is 
unusually  high  may  be  in  itself  a  valid  reason  for  lowering  the  requirements 
for  graduation  in  Harvard.  In  that  case,  however,  the  discussion  of  the 
question  would  practically  concern  Harvard  University  alone. 

Rut  viewing  the  question  from  the  side  of  the  student  of  medicine,  this 
question  is  before  us  :  Is  the  college  course  too  long  ? 

That  it  is  so,  is  practically  the  verdict  of  the  medical  schools  as  well  as  of 
the  great  body  of  the  physicians  themselves.  The  medical  colleges  have 
made  the  preliminary  training  a  matter  of  luxury  rather  than  of  necessity, 
by  putting  into  the  same  classes  under  the  same  instruction  the  graduates 
of  colleges  and  persons  who  come  from  the  country  district  school.  If  gen- 
eral culture  is  essential  to  professional  success,  the  medical  college  should 
say  so  to  those  who  would  enter  its  doors. 

The  physicians  of  our  country  say  the  same  thing,  for  the  number  of  col- 
lege-bred men  in  medicine  is  lower  than  in  almost  any  other  profession. 
Statistics  furnished  me  by  Professor  Richard  G.  Boone  show  that  in  the 
United  States  at  present,  about  one  clergyman  in  four,  one  lawyer  in  five, 
one  physician  in  twelve,  has  had  a  college  education.  Connected  with  the 
lack  of  preparatory  training  on  the  part  of  medical  students,  there  are  cer- 
tain recognized  facts,  one  of  which  is  this.  Taking  the  country  over,  of  all 
classes  of  students,  those  in  medicine  are  as  a  rule  (and  such  a  rule  admits  of 
many  individual  exceptions)  the  most  reckless  in  their  mode  of  life  and  the 
most  careless  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  of  decencies  in  general  of  any  class 
of  students  whatsoever.  This  is  not  so  true  now  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago, 
and  for  this  change  the  rising  standards  of  our  medical  schools  are  cer- 
tainly responsible.  This  change  results  directly  from  making  it  more  dim- 
cult  for  uncultivated  men  to  win  the  doctor's  degree  and  indirectly  from 
bringing  better  men  into  the  field  as  competitors.  Already  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  crowding  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  in  the  profession,  and  in  view 
of  this  fact,  the  scramble  for  the  name  of  doctor  is  somewhat  abating. 

It  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  profession,  by  raising  the  general  cul- 
ture of  physicians.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  medicine  a  worthy  branch  of 
applied  science,  and  its  votaries,  men  to  whom  the  word  science  is  not  an 
empty  name.  It  has  been  a  frequent  reproach  to  the  medical  profession 
that  in  this  age  of  scientific  investigation  and  discovery,  in  a  time  when  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  are  widening  in  every  direction  at  a  rate  of  pro- 
gress never  before  known,  physicians  are  not  doing  their  part. 

It  is  said  that  although  their  work  brings  them  into  daily  contact  with  the 
very  subjects  over  which  the  battles  of  science  are  being  waged,  they  know 
nothing  of  the  struggle  and  have  no  share  in  the  victory.  Right  in  the  path 
of  the  physician  lie  such   great  problems  as  these,  the  nature  of  heredity, 
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the  physical  basis  of  the  mind,  the  development  of  bacteria,  the  chemistry 
of  life.  Individual  physicians  have  found  out  many  things — much  more 
than  the  world  outside  has  recognized,  but  the  profession  at  large  is  not 
interested  in  these  matters.  Although  not  one  of  these  problems  is  alien  to 
tbe  daily  work  of  any  physician,  the  average  practitioner  neither  knows 
what  is  already  known,  nor  what  is  yet  to  be  found  out.  Last  year  a  medi- 
cal student  killed  himself  in  New  York,  leaving  behind  him  these  words, 
"I  die  because  there  is  room  for  no  more  doctors."  Overcrowded,  poor 
fellow,  smothered  by  the  mass  of  his  fellow  incompetents,  and  all  this  while 
the  science  of  medicine  is  just  on  the  verge  of  the  greatest  discoveries  since 
the  time  of  Galen  and  Aesculapius.  "  Room  for  no  more  doctors,"  just  now 
when  the  theory  of  evolution  begins  to  throw  its  electric  light  down  hun- 
dreds of  avenues  closed  to  the  fathers  of  medicine  !  "  Room  for  no  more 
doctors,"  when  the  germ  theory  is  working  its  revolution  in  surgery,  obstet- 
rics and  in  the  treatment  of  contagious  diseases!  "Room  for  no  more 
doctors,"  when  the  thousand  applications  of  antiseptics  and  anaesthetics 
are  yet  to  be  made  in  better  ways  !  "  No  more  doctors,"  when  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  each  succeeding  year,  it  is  more  and  more  worth  while  to  be  a 
doctor,  for  each  year  strengthens  the  doctor's  grip  on  the  forces  of  sin  and 
death  ! 

A  writer  has  lately  maintained  that  a  man  without  independent  means 
should  not  study  medicine.  The  physician  can  no  longer  be  sure  of  earning 
his  living  in  our  cities  on  account  of  the  competition  of  the  free  dispensa- 
ries. Whether  the  free  dispensary  be  a  wise  charity  or  not  is  perhaps  an 
open  question.  But  surely  the  skillful  physician  has  a  field  which  the  free 
dispensary  cannot  invade.  The  physician  we  dream  of  is  something  more 
than  the  automatic  dispenser  of  drugs.  Skill  and  wisdom  will  always  be 
valued  and  paid  for.  The  thoroughly  trained  man  fears  no  competition,  for 
it  is  by  measurement  with  others  that  his  value  can  be  estimated. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  America  we  have  but  one  learned  profession,  that 
of  engineering.  The  statistics  above  quoted  help  to  bear  out  this  statement. 
Empiricism  may  do  for  the  lawyer,  the  preacher,  the  physician,  the  teacher, 
the  politician.  It  will  not  do  for  the  engineer.  You  may  trifle  with  politi- 
cal, material,  mental,  bodily  or  spiritual  interests,  and  no  one  may  ever 
know  it.  The  complexity  of  the  conditions  ensures  your  escape.  You  can- 
not fool  with  the  forces  of  nature.  For  the  law  which  brings  the  untrained 
engineer  to  failure  is  as  inexorable  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  its  opera- 
tions cannot  be  hidden.  The  failure  of  the  untrained  man  in  any  other  pro- 
fession is  just  as  certain,  but  it  is  not  so  sure  that  the  world  will  find  him 
out. 

If  our  physicians  be  deficient  in  general  culture  and  if  it  be  true  that  they 
are  not  taking  their  share  in  the  progress  of  science,  may  not  these  facts  be 
associated  ?  May  we  not  have  here  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  ?  What 
then  is  the  remedy  ?     Is  it  not  this  ?     Bring  in  better  men.     Shut  out  from 
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the  medical  profession  the  ignorant,  trifling  and  unambitious,  the  tinker  and 
the  job-worker,  and  reserve  the  training  of  our  medical  schools  to  those 
who  can  bring  to  tbeir  work  the  instincts,  the  traditions  and  the  outlook  of 
the  scholar. 

For  the  training  which  shall  enable  the  medical  student  to  enter  on  his 
professional  work  in  the  spirit  of  science  and  of  scholarship,  we  must  look 
to  the  college.  To  give  this  breadth  and  skill,  to  fit  men  and  women  to 
enter  with  large  views  and  trained  minds  on  the  work  of  life  the  college  ex- 
ists and  it  has  no  other  purpose.  The  general  culture  of  the  physician 
should  have  its  roots  in  the  work  of  the  college.  The  amount  and  the  kind 
of  culture  regarded  by  the  colleges  in  general  as  essential  to  the  highest 
professional  success,  they  have  roughly  estimated  by  their  requirements  for 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  This  degree  or  its  equivalent  has  been 
taken  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  as  its  standard  of  admission  to  member- 
bership.  Some  measure  of  culture  is  better  than  no  measure,  however 
fluctuating  the  standard  may  be,  and  this  is  the  only  measure  which  is  fur- 
nished by  the  colleges  themselves.  If  we  require  or  recognize  collegiate 
attainments  at  all,  the  Bachelor's  Degree  furnishes  the  only  available  method 
by  which  general  culture  may  be  indicated. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  this  standard  is  not  absolute.  That  it  means  in 
one  college  something  different  in  kind  as  well  as  in  amount  from  that  which 
obtains  in  another.  Its  meaning  to-day  is  not  what  it  was  ten  years  ago  nor 
what  it  will  be  ten  years  hence.  Much  time  has  been  spent  in  tabulating  the 
different  elements  involved  in  the  requirements  for  this  degree  in  the  differ- 
ent American  Colleges.  The  results  are  unsatisfactory,  for  the  value  of  the 
degree  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  percentage  of  required  work  in  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  nor  in  any  of  the  sciences.  The  school  which  shows  the 
greatest  amount  of  required  work  in  any  particular  subject  may  be  the  very 
one  where  the  least  of  this  work  is  really  done.  For  the  freedom  of  the 
elective  system  gives  in  any  line  of  work  the  greatest  possibilities.  But  the 
very  fact  of  freedom  prevents  its  results  from  appearing  in  a  table  of  per- 
centages. The  essential  fact  is  the  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  scholar 
has  been  inspired  in  the  student,  and  this  varies  in  every  case,  with  the  dif- 
ferences of  teacher  and  scholar.  "Colleges  can  only  serve  us,''  says  Emer- 
son, "where  their  aim  is  not  to  drill  but  to  create,  when  they  gather  from  far 
every  ray  of  genius  to  their  hospitable  halls  and  by  the  concentrated  fires 
set  the  heart  of  their  youth  on  flame."  So  this  fluctuation  is  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  things.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  and  that  its  variations 
should  be  greater  rather  than  less,  for  its  maxims  indicate  the  unrestrained 
influence  of  great  teachers.  There  are  men  in  our  colleges,  under  whom  a 
single  year's  study  is  better  than  many  years  of  ordinary  drill. 

Moreover  America  is  a  broad  land  and  yields  nourishment  for  many  dif- 
ferent educational  ideals.  In  many  cases,  too,  the  variations  in  the  require- 
ments for  a  degree  are  more  apparent  than  real,  for  the  difference  of  sub- 


jjects  pursued  in  a  college  course  is  a  very  small  matter  as  compared  with 
tihe  question  whether  the  best  years  of  youth  are  spent  in  mental  training, 
iaa  the  demands  of  trade  or  in  fruitless  idleness. 

Is  this  standard  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  too  high  for  the  best  results  in 
^professional  work  ?  In  other  words  is  the  physician  who  has  waited  to 
Secure  his  Bachelor's  degree  thereby  handicapped  in  his  professional  life  ? 
(Has  he  lost  a  year  or  two,  which  in  this  hurrying  age  he  can  never  regain  ? 
-x  I  cannot  think  so,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  such  view  could  be  sustained  by 
statistics.  Are  the  members  of  the  American  Academy  less  successful  than 
their  brother  physicians  ?  Is  the  college  degree  which  they  bear,  the  mark 
it£  those  who  have  fallen  behind  in  the  active  work  of  the  physician  ?  To 
■state  this  question  is  to  answer  it.  The  broadest  outlook  on  nature  and  hu- 
man life  goes  with  the  highest  professional  success.  The  educated  physi- 
cian is  the  man  of  science.  The  uneducated  physician  is  the  empiric,  the 
■quack. 

-i  But  as  I  have  said  our  medical  schools  seem  to  think  otherwise,  for  in 
anost  of  them  the  requirement  for  entrance,  so  far  from  being  that  of  college 
graduation,  is  far  less  than  that  required  even  for  entrance  into  the  college. 
If  general  training  is  important,  the  schools  should  insist  upon  it.  That  it 
09  not  necessary  in  their  judgment  is  apparently  shown  by  the  requirements 
for  admission. 

i<  This  condition  of  things,  I  believe,  has  two  causes,  the  one  discreditable 
io  the  profession,  the  other  to  the  colleges. 

-i  In  the  first  place  most  of  our  medical  schools  are  scantily  endowed,  or 
else  are  purely  private  ventures.  It  has  been  for  them  a  business  necessity 
to  demand  not  the  preparation  they  want,  but  that  which  they  can  get.  In 
sxther  words  they  have  been  forced  to  cater  to  the  desire  of  ignorance  and  im- 
patience to  take  part  in  the  honor  and  emoluments  of  the  medical  profession. 
iRor  the  same  reason  the  standard  of  graduation  has  been  kept  low.  A  high 
standard  would  diminish  the  sale  of  the  lecture  tickets  The  character  of 
the  profession  has  been  lowered  that  the  medical  college  may  be  self-sup- 
porting, for  not  to  support  itself  means  to  close  its  doors.  I  do  not  mean  to 
depreciate  this  class  of  medical  schools,  for  many  of  our  best  teachers  of 
■medicine  have  belonged  to  them  and  have  given  their  instruction  in  the 
intervals  of  an  active  practice. 

e  But  this  is  not  the  ideal  medical  school,  for  the  best  feature  of  the  school 
is  to  be  free.  Its  teachers  should  never  have  to  look  to  the  interests  of  the 
cash  account,  and  its  examiners  should  never  be  forced  to  say  that  black  is 
frhite  at  the  demand  of  an  empty  treasury. 

b  The  medical  schools  of  the  future  will  be  sustained  as  necessary  parts  of 
university  work,  and  the  freedom  of  the  university  professor  will  be  part  of 
fhe  heritage  of  the  teacher  of  medicine.  The  medical  school  has  the  same 
claim  for  support  that  other  professional  schools  should  have.  They  have 
the  same  claim  on  the  interests  of  the  wealthy  friends  of  education.     In  the 
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West  and  in  the  South,  where  colleges  and  the  lower  schools  are  alike  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  the  medical  schools  have  the  same  claim  for 
State  support  that  is  awarded  to  other  parts  of  the  public  school  system. 

When  a  medical  school  is  well  endowed  or  has  the  State  behind  it,  it  can 
exact  the  standards  the  good  of  the  profession  requires.  Till  then  it  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  demands  about  it.  Its  students  are  the  product  of  its  sur- 
roundings, not  the  choice  of  the  school  itself. 

But  there  has  been  another  reason  why  the  medical  student  has  shunned 
the  college,  namely  the  tremendous  waste  involved  in  the  old-fashioned 
prescribed  course,  or  for  that  matter  in  any  course  of  study  inflexibly  pre- 
arranged. 

This  waste  is  three  fold.  The  time  spent  on  subjects  in  no  wise  concerned 
with  the  future  studies  of  the  student,  thoughts  which  form  no  part  of  his 
culture  ;  second,  the  time  spent  on  subjects  for  which  the  student  has  no 
aptitude,  from  which  he  derives  not  the  strength  gained  by  mastery,  but 
only  the  aversion  felt  for  the  unwelcome  task,  and  third  and  greatest  of  all, 
the  waste  of  subjects  taught  by  dull  teachers,  dry,  dreary  or  mechanical, 
from  whom  the  student  received  nothing,  because  there  was  nothing  in 
them  to.  give. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  through  the  prescribed  course  of  the  college, 
have  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  these  parasites  on  higher  education.  Only  he 
who  is  familiar  with  the  life  of  college  boys  can  realize  the  great  waste  con- 
nected with  work  in  wrong  subjects  under  wrong  teachers,  and  no  one  can 
estimate  the  number  who  have  been  repelled  from  the  college  by  one  or 
both  of  these  evil  influences.  Many  of  those  who  remained  to  the  end  did 
so  because  their  college  lives  were  spent  in  the  atmosphere  of  good-fellow- 
ship, not  because  they  were  attracted  by  their  teachers  or  the  work  they 
were  set  to  do. 

If  our  medical  schools  cede  four  years  to  the  culture  of  the  colleges,  they 
have  the  right  to  ask  that  the  colleges  waste  no  time.  They  cannot  ask  any 
particular  curriculum  or  any  special  order  of  studies.  They  can  only  ask 
for  the  student  the  freedom  of  choice  which  shall  enable  him  to  steer  clear 
of  deficient  teachers,  and  to  work  in  fields  from  which  he  may  in  later  life 
expect  to  reap  a  harvest.  The  college  should  furnish  such  means  of  study 
that  the  future  student  shall  not  go  to  the  medical  school  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope.  Cats  are  abundant  and  cheap.  The 
elementary  facts  of  anatomy  can  be  learned  from  them  in  college  far  better 
than  in  the  dissecting  room  of  the  special  school  where  advanced  work 
should  be  done,  instead  of  the  bungling  efforts  of  beginners  who  do  not 
know  a  vein  from  a  tendon.  The  college  course  should  also  teach  the  med- 
ical student  the  general  facts  and  theory  of  chemistry  and  the  processes  of 
chemical  manipulation.  ' 

The  elements  of  botany  and  of  vegetable  and  animal  physiology  should 
be  in  his  possession,  the  facts  of  comparative  anatomy  and  the  great  laws 
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of  life,  of  heredity,  variability  and  response  to  external  stimulus  which  form 
the  basis  of  organic  evolution.  He  should  know  a  bacterium  when  he  sees 
it  and  should  know  how  to  see  it.  He  should  have  heard  of  the  correlation 
and  conservation  of  forces,  in  short  he  should  know  what  is  meant  by  scien- 
tific investigation,  and  in  some  degree  have  caught  the  inspiration  of  it. 
The  physician  should  moreover  learn  to  write  and  speak  good  English. 
Besides  this  he  ought  to,  he  must,  read  French  and  German.  Other  lan- 
guages will  not  hurt  him,  nor  will  a  knowledge  of  literature,  philosophy  or 
history.  Such  a  course  of  study  as  is  here  contemplated  is  actually  provided 
in  the  undergraduate  department  of  several  of  our  universities,  notably  at 
Cornell  and  Johns  Hopkins,  in  both  of  which  colleges  it  is  known  as  the 
medical  preparatory  course.  It  is  however  a  course  of  general  culture,  not 
a  technical  or  professional  course.  This  course  or  its  equivalent  is  to  be  re- 
cognized as  a  condition  of  entrance  in  the  new  medical  school  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  No  more  important  movement  has  been  taken  toward 
raising  the  standard  of  medical  education  in  America  than  this  recognition 
by  Johns  Hopkins  University  of  the  necessity  of  scientific  and  literary  culture 
as  a  requisite  for  professional  training.  But  all  that  he  wants,  the  student 
cannot  get  in  a  four  years  college  course,  no  matter  how  full  he  may  crowd 
it.  The  whole  time  is  little  enough  if  every  moment  is  saved.  But  four 
years  is  far  too  long  if  it  is  made  a  time  for  dawdling  and  cramming,  and 
for  merely  going  through  the  motions  of  study. 

Let  the  college  permit  the  medical  student  to  get  a  fair  return  for  every 
hour  he  spends,  and  the  requirement  of  a  college  degree  at  the  door  of  the 
medical  school  will  shut  out  no  worthy  man,  nor  will  it  hold  back  any  in 
the  race  for  life. 

Nor  need  the  medical  school  fear  that  it  will  suffer  through  the  neglect  of 
the  college  to  furnish  the  necessary  training.  Let  the  collegiate  course  be 
required  as  a  requisite  to  the  professional  degree,  and  the  inexorable  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  eliminate  every  waste  teacher  and  every  waste 
subject  from  the  college  course  for  the  student  preparing  for  work  in  med- 
icine. 

The  question  as  to  what  is  a  fair  equivalent  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  deserves  a  moment's  notice.  Twenty  years  ago  the  struggle  in  our 
colleges  was  a  struggle  for  the  formation  of  scientific  courses  and  their  re- 
cognition as  equal  in  dignity  to  the  classical  course.  That  under  some  cir- 
cumstances a  study  of  science  might  be  as  worthy  of  recognition  as  the 
study  of  Greek  was  a  proposition  slowly  and  grudgingly  admitted  by  the 
colleges.  This  view  was  gradually  tolerated  rather  than  adopted  in  the 
establishment  of  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Even 
ten  years  ago  these  courses  and  their  degree  were  regarded  as  distinctly  in- 
ferior to  the  Arts  course  and  its  degree.  They  were  regarded  as  a  conces- 
sion to  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  a  non-scholastic  age.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  really  inferior,  for  they  lacked  substance.     There  was  no  lime  in 
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their  vertebrae.  The  central  axis  of  Greek  had  been  left  out  and  no  corres- 
ponding piece  of  solid  work  put  in  its  place. 

With  the  demand  for  other  courses,  other  degrees  have  been  added  to  the 
series.  The  character  of  these  courses  has  been  steadily  improved  and  the 
value  of  their  degrees  correspondingly  raised.  All  reputable  schools  have 
tried  to  make  each  of  them  a  fair  equivalent  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  With  this  effort  and  with  the  increased  freedom  of  choice  of  studies 
allowed  to  the  student,  the  distinction  between  these  degrees  has  become  of 
less  and  less  value.  Where  these  degrees  are  fairly  equivalent  to  one 
another,  they  may  be  fairly  called  by  the  same  name,  and  now  some  of  our 
leading  colleges  have  united  them  into  one,  granting  to  all  collegiate  stu- 
dents alike,  the  single  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  this  sense  Bachelor 
of  Arts  simply  signifies  college  graduate.  The  elective  system  implies  that 
he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time,  and  whatever 
mistakes  he  has  made  he  is  alone  responsible  for,  and  he  must  bear  the 
burden  of  them.  The  possession  of  the  degree  testifies  that  the  work  he 
has  undertaken  has  been  fairly  done.  Beyond  this  the  public  cares  nothing 
for  the  details  of  the  work  on  which  he  took  his  degree.  Neither  does  the 
medical  school,  which  asks  simply  the  assurance  that  it  is  not  wasting  its 
privileges  on  those  unable  to  make  the  best  use  of  them. 

We  may  then  freely  regard  the  various  degrees  given  by  reputable  col- 
leges as  alike  in  value,  and  leave  the  adjustment  of  their  relations  to  the 
colleges  themselves. 

In  the  work  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  behind 
the  returns  further  than  to  assure  itself  that  the  college  in  question  really 
exists  and  is  a  reputable  school.  No  laws  protect  the  college  degree  in  this 
country,  and  so  long  as  it  has  or  is  imagined  to  have  a  value,  so  long,  in  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  men,  means  will  be  found  to  obtain  it.  The  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  has  had  the  same  experience  as  other  degrees  and 
for  the  same  reasons.  It  has  been  counterfeited  and  its  counterfeit  sold  for 
money,  and  unless  the  law  interferes  to  protect  it,  wherever  a  degree  comes 
into  demand  it  will  come  into  the  market. 

Against  spurious  Bachelor's  Degrees,  the  Academy  of  Medicine  should  be 
on  its  guard.  At  no  meeting  of  the  academy  will  they  fail  to  appear,  and 
unless  the  admission  requirement  is  to  be  a  name  only,  fraudulent  diplomas 
must  at  all  times  be  rigidly  excluded. 

In  some  of  our  schools  degrees  are  granted  on  examination  to  persons 
who  have  read  a  certain  prescribed  number  of  books,  but  who  have  never 
come  into  contact  with  college  instructors  or  drawn  one  breath  of  collegi- 
ate atmosphere.  Such  men  may  be  wise  or  learned  or  useful  in  society,  but 
they  are  not  college  men  and  should  not  be  labelled  as  such. 

But  so  long  as  the  work  has  been  done  well,  it  is  perhaps  not  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  how  it  was  performed  This  method  of  granting  the  col- 
legiate degrees  in  absentia  however  lends  itself  to  fraud,  and  the  market  is 
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full  of  brazen  imitations  of  such  degrees.  Correspondence  universities  now 
furnish  any  scholastic  degree  freely  to  whoever  maj'  apply,  the  price  vary- 
ing with  the  state  of  the  market  or  with  the  willingness  of  the  person  thus 
honored  to  become  an  agent  for  the  further  extension  of  similar  university 
privileges. 

Equally  shameless  is  the  granting  of  degrees  by  certain  private  institu- 
tions, schools  which  exist  only  for  the  money  they  bring  in  and  whose  edu- 
cational facilities  are  of  the  slenderest  kind.  Some  of  these  schools  give 
to  their  students  by  way  of  encouragement  a  degree  for  every  year  of  resi- 
dence, Bachelor  of  Science  for  the  first  year,  Bachelor  of  Arts  for  the  sec- 
ond, just  as  an  enterprising  grocer  throws  in  a  chromo  for  every  pound  of 
tea.  By  such  means,  says  the  catalogue  of  one  of  these  schools,  the  "insur- 
mountable barrier  "  to  a  degree,  "formed  by  the  long  courses  of  the  Col- 
leges and  State  Normal  Schools"  is  at  once  blown  away  and  all  obstacles 
which  debar  indolence  and  ignorance  from  the  privileges  of  scholarship  are 
once  for  all  removed  These  degrees  are  not  certificates  of  higher  educa 
tion,  of  fitness  for  worthy  professional  life,  and  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
owes  it  to  itself  to  see  that  it  is  not  deceived  by  them. 

The  college  diploma  is  however  a  temporary  thing,  a  mere  milestone  con- 
venient to  measure  from  so  long  as  it  is  in  sight.  The  world,  it  has  been 
said,  "  cares  little  for  the  baby  badge,"  though  it  will  never  cease  to  care  for 
the  culture  that  ought  to  be  behind  it. 

Some  day  our  students  will  need  the  badge  no  longer,  and  the  Bachelor's 
Degree  with  college  honors  and  prizes  and  other  playthings  of  our  educa- 
tional childhood  will  be  laid  aside  forever.  All  these  things  are  forms  and 
forms  only  and  our  higher  education  is  fast  outgrowing  them.  In  the  great 
schools  of  the  future  of  America  the  characteristic  will  be  freedom.  The 
boundary  line  between  general  and  professional  education  will  be  broken 
down  to  the  advantage  of  both.  We  shall  have  the  "school  where  any  per- 
son can  have  instruction  in  any  study,"  and  the  study  of  the  humanities 
need  not  end  where  the  study  of  the  human  body  is  begun.  Let  each  come 
who  will  and  let  each  take  what  he  can,  and  let  the  ideals  be  so  high  that 
no  one  will  imagine  that  he  is  getting  where  he  is  not.  Scholars  can  be 
made  neither  by  driving  nor  by  coaxing.  In  any  profession  the  inspiration 
and  the  example  of  educated  men,  is  the  best  surety  that  the  generation 
which  succeeds  them  will  be  likewise  men  of  culture. 


IV. 
DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Frederick  Henry  Gerrish,  of  Portland,  Me.: 

There  is  very  little  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Steiner  to  which  I  do  not  give  my 
hearty  assent.  The  question  of  the  age  at  which  a  student  enters  a  profes- 
sion, after  a  thorough  preparatory  and  technical  course,  is  of  importance  in 
its  bearing  not  merely  upon  the  work  which  occupies  so  much  of  our 
thought,  but  upon  the  wider  subject  of  the  higher  education  of  the  people. 
It  is  stated  in  the  recent  majority  report  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  Harvard 
University  on  the  question  of  shortening  the  course  of  instruction  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  s  Degree,  that  the  number  of  students  in  American  colleges  is 
progressively  diminishing  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  country. 
President  Eliot  bases  his  opinion  upon  the  statistics  for  the  decade  from  1875 
to  1885. 

Prof.  Arthur  M.  Comey,  of  Tufts,  in  an  article  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  March,  1891,  says  that  the  decade  chosen  is  not  truly  representative,  and 
that  the  resulting  generalization  is  misleading.  He  presents  statistics  which 
seem  ''  to  justify  the  diametrically  opposite  statement  ;  namely,  that  the 
proportional  increase  in  the  number  of  college  students  has  far  exceeded 
the  increase  of  population  during  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  eliminate  any 
accidental  causes  of  increase  or  decrease  in  either  factor."  He  uses  the  data 
accumulated  in  the  forty  years  from  1850  to  1890,  beginning  longbelore  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  and  reaching  far  beyond  the  great  financial  crisis 
which  occurred  between  1870  and  1880. 

Taking  the  fifteen  classical  colleges  of  New  England — doubtless  a  fair 
group  on  which  to  make  the  test— he  finds  that  in  1850  there  was  one  college 
student  for  every  1346  of  the  entire  population  of  their  States.  In  1890  there 
was  one  college  student  to  every  895.  In  other  words,  the  per  cent,  of  in- 
crease of  male  students  in  forty  years  was  141,  while  that  of  the  population 
was  but  72. 

In  justice  to  the  actual  condition,  two  factors  should  be  considered  :  (1), 
between  three  and  four  hundred  women  are  now  admitted  to  six  of  these 
colleges  ;  and  (2),  the  men  at  the  better  class  of  scientific  schools  are  doing 
an  amount  of  work  commensurate  with  and  sometimes  superior  to  that  re- 
quired for  the  Baccalaureate  Degree  in  Arts.  If  there  had  been  no  scientific 
schools,  many  of  these  men  would  have  gone  to  classical  colleges.  Now, 
if  we  include  these  scientific  students,  omitting  the  women  altogether,  the 
per  cent,  of  increase  is  raised  from  141  to  209,  while  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion was  but  72. 

Mr.  Comey  shows  that  the  New  England  colleges  are  patronized  mainly 
by  New  England  students  ;  and  that  the  growth  of  numbers  cannot  be 
ascribed  fairly  to  any  considerable  extent  to  accessions  from  other  regions. 
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The  decrease  from  1875  to  18S5  is  accounted  for  by  the  great  financial 
crisis  of  that  time.  But  the  period  was  too  brief  to  furnish  trustworthy  data 
for  generalization  ;  and,  consequently  its  statistics  need  occasion  no  alarm 
concerning  the  prevailing  interest  in  higher  education.  He  concludes  with 
these  words  : 

"  If  the  other  arguments  for  the  proposed  change  (shortening  the  course 
at  Harvard)  have  no  firmer  foundation  than  this  one,  surely  the  project  has 
but  a  slender  basis  to  rest  upon." 

Personally  I  regarded  President  Eliot's  proposition  with  distrust  and  dis- 
like ;  and  it  gave  me  satisfaction  to  hear  within  a  few  days  that  the  govern- 
ing boards  had  rejected  it. 

But,  though  I  am  in  accord  with  the  most  of  Dr.  Steiner's  points,  there  are 
a  few  which  I  do  not  agree  to.  He  says  that  the  medical  profession  and  the 
laity  demand  that  a  man  contemplating  becoming  a  physician  shall  have  the 
best  possible  preparation.  I,  for  one,,  have  failed  to  hear  this  demand.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  difficulty  which  this  Academy  has  experienced  in  ex- 
citing interest  in  the  profession  is  largely  due  to  the  indifference  of  the  pro- 
fession to  matters  of  preliminary  education.  The  medical  societies  do  not 
often  trouble  themselves  to  call  for  a  higher  standard.  The  medical  colleges, 
as  a  rule,  advertise  only  as  much  in  the  way  of  entrance  examinations  as  is 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  themselves  on  the  line  of  respectability  as  laid  down 
by  a  few  State  boards,  notably  that  of  Illinois  ;  and,  at  our  meeting  in 
Washington,  less  than  four  years  ago,  I  showed  most  conclusively  that  many 
of  these  advertisements  of  virtue  are  downright  lies,  fully  half  of  the  schools 
letting  any  man  enter  who  pays  the  stipulated  fees.  My  experience  as  a 
teacher,  extending  over  more  than  twenty  years,  has  proved  to  me  that  the 
enormous  majority  of  physicians  does  not  appreciate  the  value  of  a  careful 
preliminary  training. 

My  venerable  friend  has  had  a  happier  observation  ;  but  I  am  compelled 
to  believe  that  his  acquaintance  is  confined  to  persons  of  exceptional  cul- 
ture, refinement  and  good  sense.  His  belief  on  this  point  makes  clear  to 
me  what  was  previously  obscure,  namely,  his  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
efforts,  which  seem  so  essentially  important  to  some  of  us,  to  increase  the 
fellowship  of  the  Academy,  and  to  arouse  it  to  greater  activity  in  its  pecu- 
liar field  of  work.  Last  year  some  dissent  was  expressed  to  the  views  of  a 
paper  in  which  was  advocated  the  selection  of  officers,  who  would  wake  up 
the  sleepers  in  our  congregation,  make  them  listen  to  the  gospel  of  a  higher 
standard  of  education,  and  send  them  out  to  preach  and  convert  the  heathen 
of  our  profession.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  objection  should  be  made  to 
being  wakened  from  quiet  slumber  to  do  a  thing  which  seems  already  to 
have  been  done.  If  the  Academy  thought  that  the  profession  was  alive  to 
the  need  of  the  best  possible  preparation,  it  would  see  that  its  occupation 
was  gone,  and  that  it  had  no  reason  for  further  existence  as  a  separate  or- 
ganization . 
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But  it  does  not  believe  any  such  thing.  It  knows  that  the  great  body  of 
medical  students  has  no  adequate  preparation  ;  that  most  physicians  do  not 
encourage  their  students  to  obtain  even  a  decent  equipment  for  their  pro- 
fessional pupilage ;  that  this  country  is  besprinkled  with  medical  schools 
which  are  conducted  on  a  commercial  basis  in  the  selfish  interests  of  their 
faculties,  and  in  direct  and  shameless  hostility  to  the  welfare  of  the  conimu- 
munity.  The  impenitence  of  the  average  professor  is  so  nearly  invulnerable 
that  I  despair  of  his  experiencing  a  change  of  heart. 

As  Moses  found  it  impossible  to  instil  courage  into  the  timid  breasts  of 
the  Israelites  who  were  born  and  bred  in  the  slavery  of  Egypt,  and  caused 
them  to  linger  in  the  wilderness  until  the  whole  of  the  cowardly  generation 
was  eliminated  by  death,  and  its  place  taken  by  men  trained  to  military  ser- 
vice under  his  own  eyes,  so  we  must  not  expect  to  reform  the  entire  habit 
of  thought  of  the  mature  medical  men  of  our  days,  but  must  place  our  chief 
reliance  upon  the  younger  men,  who  have  not  yet  lost  their  mental  plas- 
ticity, and  who  are  hospitable  to  new  ideas. 

Next,  does  the  laity  demand  of  prospective  physicians  the  best  possible 
education  ?  My  observation  leads  me  to  reply  negatively.  I  have  in  mind 
a  State  in  which  frequent  and  strenuous  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain 
a  registration  law.  One  year  a  very  mild  (and  to  me  unsatisfactory,  because 
feeble)  bill  was  passed  through  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  signed  by 
the  Governor,  and  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  where  it  was 
duly  recorded  as  a  statute.  But  soon  afterwards,  the  Governor,  being  in- 
structed by  the  politicians,  whose  tool  he  was,  that  the  people  of  an  impor- 
tant Congressional  district  would  show  their  resentment  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill  by  a  revolt  against  the  dominant  party,  withdrew  the  law  from  the 
place  where  it  had  been  deposited  for  safe  keeping  in  the  archives  of  the 
State,  drew  his  pen  through  his  signature,  and  returned  the  document  to  the 
branch  where  it  originated,  with  a  veto  message.  That  is  as  near  to  success 
as  any  attempt  has  come.  You  may  think  that  the  people  of  the  State  in 
question  are  uncommonly  ignorant,  debased  and  unintelligent  to  sanction 
such  proceedings  ;  but  this  Academy  should  not  be  of  that  opinion,  for  the 
proportion  of  our  Fellows  to  population  in  that  State  is  larger,  much  larger 
than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Naturally  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
laity  are  clamoring  to  have  students  well  prepared  for  medical  educa- 
tion. 

In  Dr.  Jordan's  paper,  which  is  an  admirable  presentation  of  the  case,  a 
point,  which  deserves  especial  notice,  because  it  is  so  seldom  raised,  is  the 
third  channel  of  waste  in  an  inflexible  course — dull  teaching.  But  how  rare 
is  that  happy  combination  of  great  attainments  and  great  powers  of  impart- 
ing information  !  The  medical  man  who  was  at  once  the  most  versatile  and 
the  most  learned  of  my  acquaintances,  was  a  phenominally  unsuccessful 
teacher  ;  and  the  best  instructor  in  anatomy  to  whom  it  has  been  my  for- 
tune to  listen  was  far  from  being  erudite  in   any   department.     Capacity  to 
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teach  is  as  much  a  gift  as  the  power  of  poesy ;  a  teacher  can  no  more 
be  made  than  a  poet.  So,  while  the  other  wastes  may  be  stopped,  the 
student  will  always  incur  a  risk  of  loss  from  the  dullness  of  his  in- 
structor. 

Wheu  Dr.  Jordan  enumerates  the  studies  which  the  student  should  pur- 
sue in  college  with  the  double  purpose  of  obtaining  the  mental  discipline 
which  the  term  liberal  education  implies,  and  of  qualifying  himself  to  ap- 
preciate the  various  branches  of  the  medical  course,  he  gives  me  peculiar 
pleasure,  because  the  plan  which  he  presents  is  so  nearly  identical  with  that 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  proposing  at  the  Pittsburg  meeting  of  the  Acade- 
my in  1886.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Fellows  will  remember  that 
scheme,  which  was  formulated  as  the  report  of  a  special  committee,  and 
supported  by  a  somewhat  elaborate  argument,  which  was  afterwards  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  to  the  Fellows,  at  the  author's  expense. 
It  was  my  hope  that  this  plan  would  be  adopted  as  the  provisional  expres- 
sion of  the  Academy's  opinion,  or  as,  in  this  way,  we  could  have  before  us 
constantly  something  approximating  an  ideal,  which  would  be  capable  of 
modification  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  required.  That  report  presuma- 
bly is  resting  quietly  in  the  files  of  the  Secretary's  office.  At  the  present 
time,  when  the  Academy  is  displaying  more  disposition  to  have  some  use 
made  of  the  laboriously  prepared  papers  and  reports  which  are  presented, 
it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  suggest  that  the  formulation  of  a  scheme  for 
the  ideal  equipment  for  medical  study  is  a  proper  object  of  attention,  and 
that  the  purposes  of  the  society  may  be  furthered  in  a  practical  and 
commendable  direction  by  the  reference  of  the  matter  to  a  suitable  com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  William  J.  Herdman,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.: 

The  general  scope  of  the  papers  presented  is  pertinent  to  the  Association. 
The  shortening  of  the  college  course  is  being  discussed  by  several  colleges. 
Such  a  shortening  of  the  academic  course  is  a  necessity  in  a  university,  and 
it  will  surely  become  a  matter  of  discussion  in  other  colleges.  The  question 
has  been  before  the  University  of  Michigan  for  a  number  of  years,  having 
arisen  from  the  needs  of  the  department  of  medicine.  There  is  a  lack  of 
adjustment  between  the  undergraduate  and  the  university  courses,  which  it 
would  be  well  to  have  harmonized.  The  Board  of  Regents  propose  to  re- 
quire an  academic  degree  for  those  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine. 
This  would  be  of  very  little  help,  because  they  would  not,  of  necessity, 
have  the  proper  preliminary  education.  It  is  necessary  to  have  students 
prepared  for  medical  work.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  preparatory  course  for 
medical  students.  The  University  of  Michigan  will  require  a  four  years 
course  in  medicine  in  1892,  and  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  have  the  stu- 
dent prepared  for  the  medical  department  or  teach  the  elementary  studies 
in  the  medical  school. 
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Dr.  Leartos Connor,  of  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Just  one  point,  it  had  been  asserted  that  it  would  ruin  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan  to  ask  the  same  educational  require- 
ments as  for  the  other  departments  ;  as  a  fact  it  caused  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  students. 

Dr.  Gershom  H.  Hill,  of  Independence,  la.: 

One  great  source  of  encouragement  is  that  educational  requirements  are 
advancing  all  along  the  line. 

Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.: 

A  good  classical  education  was  the  best  preparation.  In  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia  there  are  a  number  of  excellent  colleges,  so  that  the  time 
is  coming  when  nearly  every  physician  in  that  region  will  have  an  A.  B. 

Dr.  Steiner,  in  closing  the  discussion,  favored  an  inflexible  classical  course. 
Calling  attention  to  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  University  of  Berlin  re- 
garding the  value  of  the  classical  preparation.  At  his  home  (Baltimore)  he 
was  not  able  to  find  evidence  of  a  demand  for  a  special  medical  preparatory 
course. 
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SKETCH 

OF    THE 

History,  Plan  of  Organizatkn,  and  Operations  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission. 


The  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  National  Union  witnessed  not  only 
the  sudden  metamorphosis  of  a  people  accustomed  to  the  arts  of  peace  into 
a  warlike  nation,  but  also  the  formation  and  success  of.  philanthropic  as- 
sociations unlike  any  ever  known  before  to  mankind.  First  among  the 
latter,  from  priority  of  origin  and  magnitude  of  operations,  was  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission.  It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  sketch  the 
outlines  of  the  history  and  the  plan  of  organization  of  this  great  National 
Association.  A  full  account  of  the  money  expended  in  its  noble  labors, 
and  of  the  sources  from  whence  this  was  procured,  will  be  furnished  in 
time  by  those  who  have  had  the  archives  of  the  Commission  intrusted 
them  for  such  purpose.  With  regard  to  the  practical  details  of  its  labors, 
the  writer  can  speak  freely  and  from  the  fullest  information,  having  had 
the  honor  of  being  one  of  its  officers  for  three  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  April,  1861,  the  Government  was 
poorly  prepared  to  undertake  the  management  of  large  bodies  of  men. 
All  the  supplies  on  hand  had  been  collected  for  a  small  standing  army, 
which  was  scattered  over  a  very  wide  extent  of  territory.  There  were  no 
large  depots  of  stores.  Seventy-five  thousand  men  were  called  to  the  field, 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  combinations  that  had  been  formed  to  op- 
pose the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States:  this  call  emanated 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  was  dated  April  15,  1861. 
The  Acting  Surgeon-General  (Surg.  R.  C.  Wood)  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  May  22,  1865,  stating  that 
"  the  pressure  upon  the  Medical  Bureau  has  been  very  great  and  urgent; 
and  though  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  have  been  industriously  ured, 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished  by  directing  the  intelligent  mind  of  the 
country  to  practical  results  connected  with  the  comforts  of  the  soldier  by 
preventive  and  sanitary  means."  He  further  asked  for  the  creation  of 
"  A  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Advice  in  respect  of  the  Sanitary  Inte- 
rests of  the  United  States  Forces,"  to  act  "  in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau 
in  elaborating  and  applying  such  facts  as  might  be  elicited  from  the  ex- 
perience and  more  extended  observation  of  those  connected  with  armies, 


with  reference  to  the  diet  and  hygiene  of  troops,  and  the  organization  of 
Military  Hospitals,  etc. — This  Commission  is  not  intended  to  interfere 
with,  but  to  strengthen,  the  present  organization,  introducing  and  elabo- 
rating such  improvements  as  the  advanced  stage  of  Medical  Science  might 
suggest;  more  particularly  as  regards  the  class  of  men  who,  in  this  war  of 
sections,  may  be  called  to  abandon  the  comforts  of  home,  and  be  subject 
to  the  privations  and  casualties  of  war." 

This  communication  of  the  Acting  Surgeon-General  was  subsequent,  in 
point  of  time,  to  the  action  of  a  meeting  of  ladies,  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  April  25,  1861,  for  making  preparations  li  against  the  time  of 
wounds  and  sickness  in  the  army."  At  this  meeting  the  first  charitable 
association  having  the  good  of  the  soldiers  in  view, — "The  Woman's  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Relief" — was  formed.  A  committee  from  it  and  two 
other  associations — "  The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Boards  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  the  Hospitals  of  New  York,"  and  "  The  New  York  Medi- 
cal Association  for  furnishing  Hospital  Supplies  in  aid  of  the  Army" — 
addressed  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  a  letter  dated  May  18,  1861,  stating 
their  anxiety  to  aid  the  War  Department  "  in  ways  as  efficient  and  as 
little  embarrassing  as  extra-official  co-operation  can  be," — that  the  war 
was  essentially  a  people's  war,  and  that  the  women  of  the  land  were  mani- 
festing an  enthusiasm  and  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Union  fully  equal  to  that 
shown  by  the  sterner  sex, — that  "a  great  economy  of  time,  money,  and 
effort  would  be  secured  by  fixing  and  regulating  the  relations  of  the  Volun- 
teer Associations  to  the  War  Department,  and  especially  to  the  Medical 
Bureau," — and  respectfully  asking  that  "a  mixed  Commission  of  civil- 
ians distinguished  for  their  philanthropic  experience  and  acquaintance 
with  sanitary  matters,  of  medical  men,  and  of  military  officers,  he  appointed 
by  the  Government,  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating 
the  best  means  of  methodizing  and  reducing  to  practical  service  the  already 
active  but  undirected  benevolence  of  the  people  toward  the  Army;  who 
shall  consider  the  general  subject  of  the  prevention  of  sickness  and  suffer- 
ing among  the  troops,  and  suggest  the  wisest  methods  which  the  people  at 
large  can  use  to  manifest  their  good  will  towards  the  comfort,  security  and 
health  of  the  Army."  The  Committee  further  stated :  "  It  must  be  well 
known  to  the  Department  of  War  that  several  such  commissions  followed 
the  Crimean  and  Indian  wars.  The  civilization  and  humanity  of  the  age 
and  of  the  American  people  demand  that  such  a  Commission  should  pre- 
cede our  second  War  of  Independence — more  sacred  than  the  first.  We 
wish  to  prevent  the  evils  that  England  and  France  could  only  investigate 
and  deplore.  The  war  ought  to  be  waged  in  a  spirit  of  the  highest  intel- 
ligence, humanity,  and  tenderness  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  safety  of 
our  brave  troops.  And  every  measure  of  the  Government,  that  shows  its 
sense  of  this,  will  be  eminently  popular,  strengthen  its  hands,  and  redound 
to  its  glory  at  home  and  abroad."  The  names  of  the  Committee  were 
Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  W.  H.  Van  Buren,  M.  D.,  Elisha  Harris, 
M.D.,  and  J.  Harsen,  M.  D.  The  first  three  have  been  prominently  be- 
fore the  people  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  and  deserve  a  nation's  grati- 
tude for  their  untiring  devotion  to  the  principles  expressed  in  the  letter  to 
which  their  signatures  were  appended.  Their  glory  has  not  been  that  of 
the  warrior,  whose  successes  were  rewarded  by  promotion  and  rank,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  bright  and  conspicuous  among  those  who  have  done  well 
for  their  country. 


On  the  9th  of  June,  18GI,  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was 
formally  issued,  creating  "  Henry  M.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache, 
L  L.  D  ,  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman,  M.D.,  Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  M.  D  ,  W.  H. 
Van  Buren,  M  D.,  Samuel  G.  Howe,  M.D.,  K.  C.  Wood,  M.D.,  Surgeon 
D.8.  A.,  G.  W.  Callum,  U  S.  A.,  and  Alexander  E.  Shiras,  U.  8.  A.,  'a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Advice  iu  respect  of  the  Sanitary  Interests  of 
the  United  States  Forces,'  and  without  remuneration  from  the  Govern- 
ment." The  Commission  was  ordered  "to  direct  its  inquiries  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  conuected  with  the  inspection  of  recruits  and  enlisted 
men;  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  volunteers;  to  the  means  of  preserving 
and  restoring  the  health,  and  of  securing  the  general  comfort  and  efficiency 
of  troops;  to  the  proper  provision  of  cooks,  nurses,  and  hospitals;  and  to 
other  subjects  of  like  nature."  This  order  was  approved  by  President 
Lincoln,  June  13,  1861. 

Acting  under  this  charter  from  the  highest  authority  of  the  Nation,  the 
Commission  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Bellows  as  President, 
Prof.  Bache  as  Vice-President,  and  George  T.  Strong  as  Treasurer.  The 
members  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  for  the  position  of  General  Secretary.  To  his  wonderful  power  of 
organization  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  scope  and  design  of  the  Coin- 
mission  much  was  due  in  the  organization  of  its  great  work-  The  task 
was  no  slight  one  at  first,  but  it  grew  with  the  growing  magnitude  of  the 
war  until  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  became  the  largest 
philanthropic  organization  ever  known  to  the  world.  But  with  a  firm  re- 
liauee  upon  the  patriotic  liberality  of  our  people,  Mr.  Olmsted  never 
shrank  from  assuming  for  himself  and  his  co-workers  any  amount  of  labor, 
that  might  arise  in  the  course  of  the  work.  If  help,  that  could  be  secured 
through  money  or  willing  hands,  were  needed,  he  fearlessly  promised  it, 
and  had  the  high  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  see  his  promises  fulfilled. 
His  assistants,  catching  enthusiasm  from  him,  labored  with  a  zeal  that 
ambition  or  hope  of  pecuniary  reward  never  could  have  excited.  Some 
fell  martyrs  to  their  zeal,  contracting  disease  from  exposure  of  all  kinds, 
aud  offering  their  lives  thus  in  behalf  of  their  country.  But  it  would 
be  wrong  to  concentrate  praise  upon  any  one  officer  of  the  Commission 
alone.  Dr.  Bellows  labored,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  addressing  pub- 
lic meetings,  personally  visiting  depots  of  troops,  and  the  Field  Hospitals, 
and  not  being  absent  from  any  point  where  his  services  could  be  of  avail. 
The  other  members  of  the  Commission  labored  with  like  zeal,  and  the  fire 
flew  from  one  to  another  until  every  attache,  however  high  or  humble  his 
position,  felt  that  he  had  a  glorious  mission  before  him. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  original  conception  of  the  Commission  in- 
volved the  formation  of  an  organization,  through  which  the  people  could 
supplement  the  Medical  and  other  Departments  of  the  Army, — and  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  or  supplant  the  latter.  To  carry  out 
this  conception  in  its  integrity  was  no  small  task.  The  organization  was 
to  be  in  the  Army,  and  yet  not  an  integral  part  of  the  same.  Its  officers 
were  expected  to  make  such  thorough  inspections  as  would  enable  them  to 
perform  the  duties  confided  to  it  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  yet  they 
were  without  rank  or  position  on  the  Army  Register,  and  could  be  strictly 
considered  as  only  civilians.  They  were  to  note  defects,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fault-finding,  but  that  they  might  be  able  to  secure  the  proper 


remedy  for  the  same;  and  hence  complaints  were  rarely  made  to  superior 
officers  when  a  few  words  to  the  officer  immediately  in  charge  might  be 
efficacious.  The  grand  design  of  the  Commission  was  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Army  through  such  aid  as  those  outside  of  it  could  give, 
not  to  diminish  the  discipline  and  subordination  of  the  rank  and  file,  and, 
above  all,  to  bring  relief  wherever  suffering  or  want  might  exist.  It  had 
necessarily  to  contend  with  the  soldier's  antipathy  to  what  might  seem 
outside  interference,  and  this  could  only  be  successfully  accomplished  by 
the  appointment  of  officers,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
hygiene  and  sanitary  science,  and  knowledge  of  camp  and  barrack  life 
would  justify  their  being  styled  Experts, — whose  tact  and  judgment  would 
enable  them  to  perform  their  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  offence  to 
none  but  the  inefficient  and  unworthy.  Generally  the  Commission  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  such  men,  and  the  record  of  its  amicable  relations 
with  the  Army  establishes  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  was  not  an  easy 
matter  to  tempt  a  man  from  the  comforts  of  a  successful  practice  to  be- 
come a  sanitary  inspector  at  a  small  salary,  when  he  might  receive  better 
compensation,  along  with  the  rewards  of  rank  and  the  hope  of  promotion, 
in  the  Medical  Corps.  Mere  love  of  adventure  would  not  attract,  for  this 
could  be  better  satisfied  in  the  latter  corps.  Patriotic  motives  alone  would 
prompt  the  expert  to  assume  the  position  of  an  officer  in  the  Commission. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Commission  were  directed  to  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  Camps  and  Hospitals.  Inspection  blanks,  containing  questions  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  health,  clothing,  cooking,  mode  of  living  in 
camp,  manner  of  conducting  Hospitals,  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  sup- 
plies, &c,  &c,  were  prepared  by  the  General  Secretary  with  the  aid  of 
medico-military  men.  Inspectors  were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
make  thorough  examinations  in  accordance  with  instructions  prepared  for 
them.  Regiments  were  visited  as  speedily  as  possible  after  they  were  re- 
ceived into  the  United  States  service,  and  errors  in  diet,  management  of 
camp,  or  any  thing  indeed  calculated  to  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  sol- 
dier, were  carefully  noted,  and  then  reported  to  the  officer  in  charge  with 
such  suggestions  as  would  ensure  improvement.  The  duties  of  the  In- 
spector were  advisory.  In  case  the  proper  reforms  were  not  made,  the 
Inspector  would  report  the  case  to  some  higher  officer,  and  thus  appeal 
from  subordinate  to  chief  until  success  would  crown  his  efforts.  There 
were  some  instances  of  churlish  officers  who  delighted  in  throwing  trouble 
in  the  path  of  the  Inspectors,  but  opposition  was  mostly  met  from  those 
who  were  ignorant  of  their  duties  and  unwilling  to  receive  advice  that 
would  remove  such  ignorance.  The  quiet,  gentlemanly,  well-informed  In- 
spector met  but  few  such  cases,  and  never  allowed  even  them  to  interfere 
with  his  duties,  for  he  had  the  authority  of  the  Head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment endorsing  the  organization,  and  the  authority  of  the  nation  support- 
ing him,  independently  even  of  the  Department. 

These  inspections  were  directed  to  the  volunteers,  who  were  commanded 
by  men  taken  from  civil  pursuits,  unused  to  war,  or  military  restraint,  save 
in  some  cases  where  such  knowledge  as  might  be  gained  in  the  command 
of  the  militia  in  time  of  peace  was  possessed.  As  the  war  progressed  they 
became  more  and  more  infrequent,  because  less  and  less  necessary.  Officers 
and  men  were  learning  in  the  school  of  experience,  and  no  people  in  the 
world  graduate,  in   this  school,  sooner  than  our  own.     The  hardships  of 


camp  life  and  battle-field,  and  the  knowledge  which  experience  and  study 
gave  the  army,  soon  made  the  work  of  inspection,  on  the  pait  of  the  Sani- 
tary ( Officers,  much  less  important  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  inspection  returns  were  in  themselves  valuable,  however,  to  sani- 
tary science.  Being  subjected  to  examination  and  discussion  by  profes- 
sional men,  facts  were  ascertained,  and  conclusions  obtained,  of  great  value 
to  science.  The  data  they  contained  were  of  a  character  different  from 
any  before  collected.  They  involved  the  influences  of  change  of  climate, 
of  exposure  to  weather  of  all  sorts,  of  continuous  hardships,  of  diet,  and 
clothing,  in' the  case  of  men  of  all  nationalties.  The  reports  furnished 
information  alike  from  the  African,  the  Caucasian,  and  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indian.  Some  of  this  rich  material,  collected  by  the  Commission, 
has  already  been  presented  to  the  public,  and  more  may  be  expected  when 
the  complete  Sanitary  History  of  the  War,  now  in  preparation,  shall  be 
published.  To  this  work  some  of  the  best-informed  and  most  experienced 
medical  minds  of  the  country  are  devoting  themselves  with  enthusiasm  and 
diligence.  We  have  reison  to  expect  that  our  knowledge  of  the  diseases, 
incident  to  camp  life  and  to  modern  warfare,  shall  be  made  more  accurate 
and  our  modes  of  treatment  more  successful,  through  the  results  of  their 
labors. 

But  the  regular  and  occasional  inspections  began  to  show  want  and  suf- 
fering, arising  from  insufficient  government  supplies,  or  from  sudden  emer- 
gencies which  no  officer  of  the  Quartermaster's,  Commissary  or  Medical 
Department  could  have  anticipated.  The  people  asked  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  become  the  almoner  of  their  gifts,  sent  from  firesides  all  over 
the  loyal  States,  for  their  brothers  and  friends  in  the  field.  Sewing  so- 
cieties were  formed  in  villages  and  country-towns,  which  became  auxiliary 
to  larger  organizations  in  cities,  and  these  transferred  their  treasures  to 
the  great  depots  of  the  Commission.  Shirts,  drawers,  socks,  dressing 
gowns,  sheets,  pillow  cases,  towels,  bed-spreads,  quilts,  &c,  &c.,  from  the 
nimble  fingers  of  kind-hearted  matrons,  aged  dames  whose  youthful  remi- 
niscences were  stored  with  incidents  of  previous  wars,  and  little  children 
trained  in  the  duties  of  good-samaritanism  by  loyal  mothers:  jellies, 
pickles,  preserves,  dried  fruit  and  countless  other  delicacies  for  the  sick 
and  wounded; — these  constituted  but  a  tithe  of  the  miscellaneous  contents 
of  the  store  houses  of  the  Commission.  And  what  a  grand  testimony  to 
the  idea  of  Union  was  there  not  afforded  by  these  same  donations?  They 
were  not  sent  for  the  soldiers  of  any  particular  State.  He  was  entitled  to 
them,  who  had  donned  the  blue  uniform  of  his  country  and  had  left  home 
and  friends  to  contend  for  its  integrity  and  honor.  Ohio's  contributions 
would  sometimes  reach  the  sons  of  New  Eng'and,  while  the  rich  stores  of 
Massachusetts  were  offered  to  the  needy  soldiers  from  the  far  west;  and 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  every  loyal  State,  was  represented  in 
these  same  stores.  The  contents  of  a  box,  sent  forth  by  the  Commission 
for  distribution,  afforded  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  there  was  but 
one  spirit  animating  the  loyal  people  of  the  land,  but  one  heart  sending 
the  current  of  patriotic  life  through  village,  town  and  city. 

At  first  the  distribution  was  only  effected  through  the  medical  officer  or 
through  the  commanding  officer  of  regiments  or  detachments.  The  In- 
spector, or  representative  of  the  Commission,  finding  want,  was  instructed 
to  offer  its  stores  to  these  officers,  with  the  understanding  that  they  would 
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appropriate  them  according  to  their  hest  judgment.  A  receipt  was  gene- 
rally taken  for  the  same,  which  was  filed  in  the  archives  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  stores  were  kept  at  fixed  depots,  from  which  they  were  for- 
warded on  the  order  of  its  officers. 

But  when  the  armies  began  to  carry  on  extended  campaigns,  it  was 
seen  that  the  plan  of  fixed  store  houses  would  not  meet  all  emergencies. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  flying  depots  attended  by  agents,  who  should  live 
and  move  with  the  armies,  learn  by  daily  intercourse  to  know  the  sol- 
diers' wants,  to  feel  for  their  sufferings,  and  to  be  ever  ready  themselves 
to  labor  for  their  relief.  When  the  Chancellorsville  engagement  took 
place  an  attempt  was  made  to  do  something  of  this  kind,  but  no  plans 
were  perfected  until  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  although  the  Commis- 
sion pushed  its  stores  forward  with  wonderful  zeal,  whenever  and  where- 
ever  want  was  known  to  exist.  Even  at  Antietam  it  managed,  by  employ- 
ing transportation  independent  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  to 
bring  chloroform  and  many  other  essentials  on  the  field  before  the  regular 
medical  stores  had  been  received.  A  like  activity  was  shown  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Commission  through  the  western  and  south-western  armies. 
On  the  southern  coast,  zealous  inspectors  at  Newbern  and  Beaufort 
managed  to  co-operate  most  effectively  with  the  army  officers,  and  much 
suffering  was  relieved.  On  Morris  Island  ice  was  furnished  to  the  men 
working  in  the  trenches,  and,  in  the  famous  attack  on  Fort  Wagner,  one 
brave  inspector  was  found  at  his  work  in  the  very  front  of  the  engage- 
ment. 

After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Mr.  Olmsted  prepared  the  outline  of  the 
Field  Relief  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  served  afterwards 
as  a  species  of  model  for  similar  Belief  Corps  in  the  other  armies.  The 
writer  had  the  honor  of  being  selected  to  elaborate  this  outline,  and  to 
perfect  the  plan  of  Mr.  Olmsted.  It  was  the  first  regu'ar  plan  for  furnish- 
ing aid  and  assistance  from  the  people  to  an  army,  and  involved  the  neces- 
sity of  an  organization  which  should  exact  strict  pecuniary  responsibility 
with  almost  military  obedience  from  its  officers.  An  agent  was  assigned 
to  each  Corps.  He  was  furnished  with  a  four-horse  wagon  filled  with 
supplies  from  a  field  store  house,  always  located  near  the  Quarter  Master's 
depot.  Constantly  moving  through  the  Corps,  he  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  wants,  identified  himself  with  the  Corps,  and  prided  him- 
self on  doing  the  most  good  possible  for  its  members.  These  agents  were 
selected  from  every  class  in  life  :  some  had  been  meritorious  officers  of  re- 
giments whose  terms  of  service  had  expired,  others  were  graduates  of  col- 
leges, others  men  of  wealth  who  felt  that  they  could  do  best  for  their  coun- 
try in  such  positions.  In  order  to  secure  permanent  officers,  for  it  was 
patent  that  no  man  suddenly  taken  from  civil  life  could  learn  the  duties  of 
such  a  position  in  a  few  weeks,  nominal  salaries  were  paid  and  every  effort 
made  to  retain  an  agent  after  he  had  acquired  experience  With  the  view 
of  keeping  up  the  systematic  character  of  the  work,  and  properly  super- 
vising the  agents,  there  was  a  superintendent,  and  an  assistant,  who  were 
moving  about  from  station  to  station  and  lending  aid  to  all.  And  all  this 
machinery  was  in  charge  of  the  Chief-Inspector,  who  was  held  responsible 
by  the  Commission  for  the  efficiency  of  the  whole.  Weekly  reports  were 
required  from  the  agents,  with  statements  of  the  stores  distributed  and 
the  receipts  which  had  been  obtained  from  the  officers  who  had  received 
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them  for  distribution.     These  reports  were  condensed  and  constituted  the 
substance  of  his  quarterly  reports  to  the  Commission. 

Another  form  of  relief  work  was  also  carried  on,  being  known  by  the 
name  of  Special  Relief.     Soldiers,  detached  from  their  commands,  would 
be  furnished  with  articles  of  clothing  and  other  comforts  directly  by  the 
field  agents,  or  they  would  be  lodged  and  fed  by  the  Commission  at  sta- 
tions in  various  towns  and  cities,  when  in  transitu  from  point  to  point,  or 
while  awaiting  their  proper  pay  after  being  mustered  out  of  service.     The 
records  of  this  form  of  work  exhibit  immense  labor    and  expenditure. 
Many  a  poor  fellow's  life  has  been  saved  for  his  family  by  such  timely  as- 
sistance, afforded  under  circumstances  when  the  regular  channels  of  the 
government  were  stopped,  or  had  not  even  been  opened.     The  sick  soldier 
was  kindly  cared  for,  at  the  various  depots  and  landing  places  in  the  na- 
tional metropolis,  and  at  every  other  place  where  the  argus-eyed  Commis- 
sion might  suppose  help  could  be  rendered.     When  new  regiments  first 
reached  the  army,  special  attention  was  paid  them  until  they  had  learned, 
by  experience,  to  help  themselves.     Men,  slightly  indisposed,  or  merely 
fatigued  by  the  unexpected  labors  to  which  they  were  exposed,  were  fur- 
nished that  kind  of  timely  assistance,  which  prevented  their  being  sent  to 
the  Hospital.     When  they  were  discharged  from  service,  the  agents  of  the 
Commission  acted  as  their  atorneys  in  securing  proper  descriptive  lists 
and  such  legal  evidence  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  their  back  pay  or 
bounty,   and,  where  honorable  wounds  had  been  received,  to  present  and 
push  their  claims  for  pensions.     They  also  took  in  charge  the  securing  of 
tickets  on   the  different  railroad  and   steamboat  routes,  and,  where   men 
were  unable  to  travel  without  an  attendant,  to  furnish  suitable  attentions 
for  them.     After  a  battle,  the  Special  Relief  Agents  were  on  hand  with  all 
necessary  food  and  comforts,  willing  to  work  wherever  the  medical  officer 
might  assign  them  to  duty.     The  list  of  Special  Relief  Agents  included 
many  of  the  most  prominent  divines,  college  professors,  merchants,  physi- 
cians and  men  of  all  professions  and  callings,  in  our  country.    Their  names 
are  not  enrolled  on  the  tablets  of  fame  or  military  glory,  but  their  record 
is  none  the  less  fair  and  bright.     There  were  those  of  the  gentler  sex  also 
with  them,  who  toiled  nijjht  and  day  to  supply  the  kind  ministrations  that 
loved  ones  at  home  would  have  delighted  to  furnish,  but  which  the  cruel 
chances  of  war  had  prevented  them  from  offering.     In  the  Crimean  war, 
England  was  eloquent  over  the  good  deeds  and  the  philanthropic  labors  of 
one  woman,  but  the  great  Rebellion  brought  forth  hundreds,  whose  fame 
is  not  one  whit  less  brilliant  than  that  of  Charlotte  Nightingale,  whose 
names  are  treasured  up  by  many  a  soldier  as  the  sweetest  possible  in  his 
recollection,  and  for  whom  many  a  prayer  has  been  made  to  Heaven  by 
the  widow  and  the  orphan.     I  could  name  one,  whose  brave  spirit  sup- 
ported her  through  scenes  such  as  no  woman  had  ever  gone  through  be- 
fore, whose  kind  words  and  sympathetic  prayers,  whose  kindly  deeds  and 
gentle  attentions  to  the  wounded  soldier   made  her  almost  the  idol  of 
officers  and  men  wherever  she  established  her  temporary  home  in  hospital 
or  camp, — but  to  do  so  would  be  most  repugnant  to  her  own  retiring  spirit 
and  that  delicate  refinement  which  always  shrinks  from  any  kind  of  no- 
toriety.     And,  moreover,  there  were  others — many  of    them — in  their 
own  spheres,  it  may  be,  equally  worthy  of  mention.     One,  who  fell  a  mar- 
tyr to  her  labors,  the  wife  of  a  Major -General  in  the  army,  stands  out  also 
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prominent  in  my  recollection,  always  ready  to  bring  relief  and  to  inspirit 
others  in  the  same  good  work,  working  night  and  day  until  the  disease, 
contracted  by  exposure  at  City  Point,  closed  her  career  and  left  her  hus- 
band bereft  of  his  most  costly  treasure.  There  is  a  world  where  such 
labors  receive  their  reward;  be  it  ours  to  nourish  the  flame  of  self-denying 
patriotism  in  the  rising  generation,  so  that  there  never  may  be  wanting 
similar  instances,  should  war  again  invade  our  land. 

These  Relief  Departments,  as  the  organization  became  more  and  more 
perfect,  undertook  still  greater  tasks.  The  Commission  used  every  effort 
to  furnish  large  supplies  of  fresh,  and  acid,  vegetables  to  the  armies  that 
had  been  deprived  of  these  in  consequence  of  siege  operations,  carried  on 
at  great  distances  from  depots  of  supplies,  or  of  protracted  campaigns.  On 
the  James,  after  the  operations  of  June,  1862,  attendant  upon  the  change 
of  base,  on  the  Rappahannock  in  1863,  in  front  of  Petersburg,  after  the 
long  march  from  the  Wilderness  in  1864,  when  Sherman  reached  the  At- 
lantic Coast,  and,  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  when  the  victorious 
armies  had  collected  around  the  national  Metropolis, — supplies  of  fresh 
vegetables,  pickles,  sauer  kraut,  onions,  &c,  &c,  were  furnished  in  greater 
or  less  profusion.  Wherever  apple  orchards  were  to  be  found  in  the 
North,  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  busy  ringers  were  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  dried  fruit  for  the  soldiers.  These  priceless  articles,  to  men 
on  the  verge  of  scurvy,  were  instrumental  in  warding  off  the  effects  of  that 
disease  and  in  re-establishing  health  and  vigor.  The  civilian,  who  is  sup- 
plied with  the  varied  diet  that  the  human  constitution  demands,  can  never 
understand  the  value  of  acid  vegetables  to  him  whose  diet  has  for  weeks 
been  beef,  pork  and  hard  tack. 

Another  task  assumed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  prosecuted  for  many 
months,  was  the  collection  of  information  relative  to  the  men  who  were 
treated  in  all  the  General  Hospitals  of  the  country.  The  Hospital  Direc- 
tory was  a  Bureau  by  itself.  In  the  transfer  of  regiments  from  one  field 
of  operations  to  another,  the  sick  and  wounded  would  be  left  at  the  nearest 
Hospital,  and  when  these  became  filled  the  men  were  transferred  to  others, 
so  that  anxious  friends  were  often  baffled  in  their  efforts  to  find  or  hear  of 
their  loved  ones.  By  strict  classification  of  the  records  in  the  Directory, 
and  these  were  established  at  two  points — Washington  and  Louisville, — ■ 
all  the  men  from  each  State  were  so  arranged  that  the  desired  information 
could  be  furnished,  and  the  transfers  traced  with  the  greatest  possible 
ease. 

Finding  that  the  transportation  of  the  badly-wounded  sometimes,  nay 
very  often,  terminated  fatally.  Hospital  cars  were  contrived,  through  the 
ingenuity  of  one  of  the  Commission's  most  active  members, — Dr.  Elisha 
Harris  of  New  York, — that  contained  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the 
most  improved  Hospitals.  The  beds  were  swung  on  proper  springs  so  as 
to  reduce  jolting  and  jarring  to  a  minimum,  all  the  essentials  of  medical 
and  surgical  comforts,  with  arrangements  for  cooking  suitable  food,  were 
attached  to  the  cars,  and  experienced  medical  officers  accompanied  them  in 
their  movements.  There  never  was,  in  the  history  of  war,  such  admirable 
contrivances  as  these  cars  for  the  transportation  of  the  wounded.  Unfor- 
tunately they  were  not  numerous  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  service  : 
still  the  good  done  by  them  is  none  the  less  entitled  to  commendation  and 
praise.  Science,  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  showed  herself  willing 
o  aid  a  nation  in  its  philanthropic  labors. 
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It  would  be  foreign  to  my  design  to  present  in  detail  all  the  tasks  as- 
sumed by  the  Commission.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  efficiency  and  comfort  of  the  American  Army  were  the 
grand  end  of  all  its  labors,  and  that  its  highest  glory  consisted  in  organ- 
izing; the  philanthropic  labors  of  the  land,  and  making  them  effective  sup- 
plements to  all  the  machinery  of  the  War  Department.  Its  beginnings 
were  small,  but  pari  passu  with  the  wants  of  the  soldiers  was  the  liberality 
of  the  people  developed,  the  activity  of  the  Women's  Aid  Societies  in- 
creased, and  the  organization  of  the  Commission  made  complete.  The 
organ  of  the  people,  no  labor  was  too  great,  no  expenditure  too  large  to 
deter  those,  who  believed  in  it  and  trusted  it,  from  answering  every  requi- 
sition made  by  its  genial  and  patriotic  President,  and  anticipating  requi- 
sitions by  suitable  preparation  long  before  they  were  made.  The  soldiers 
in  the  field  were  ably  supported,  through  its  organization,  by  the  women 
of  America. — Hence,  when  the  war  was  ended,  Dr.  Bellows  could  well 
return,  in  his  eloquent  farewell  to  the  Branches  and  Aid  Societies,  pub- 
lished July  4,  18G5,  thanks  to  all  from  "  the  Camps,  the  Hospitals,  the 
'•Transports,  the  Prisons,  the  Pickets  and  the  Lines;  where  your  love  and 
'"labor  have  sent  comfort,  protection,  relief,  and  sometimes  life  itself. 
"It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  army  of  women  at  home  has  fully 
"  matched  in  patriotism  and  in  sacrifices  the  army  of  men  in  the  field. 
"The  mothers,  sisters,  wives  and  daughters  of  America  have  been  worthy 
"of  the  sons,  brothers,  husbands,  and  fathers  who  were  fighting  their  bat- 
"  ties.  After  having  contributed  their  living  treasures  to  the  war,  what 
"  wonder  they  sent  so  freely  after  them  all  else  that  they  had  !  And  this 
"precious  sympathy  between  the  firesides  and  the  camp-fires — between  the 
"bayonet  and  the  needle,  the  tanned  cheek  and  the  pale  face — has  kept 
"the  nation  one;  has  carried  the  Homes  into  the  Banks,  and  kept  the 
"Banks  in  the  Homes,  until  a  sentiment  of  oneness,  of  irresistible  unani- 
"  mity — in  which  domestic  and  social,  civil  and  religious,  political  and 
"military,  elements  entered,  qualifying,  strengthening,  enriching,  and 
"  sanctifying  all — has  at  last  conquered  all  obstacles,  and  given  usanover- 
"  whelming,  a  profound,  and  a  permanent  victory." 

Since  the  issue  of  this  valedictory  the  Commission  has  been  for  six 
months  engaged  in  gratuitously  preparing  applications  for  pensions  and 
bounties,  carefully  endeavoring  to  protect  the  discharged  soldier  from  the 
extravagant  charges  of  harpies  who  flock  about  him  whenever  he  is  about 
reaping  his  well-deserved  reward.  This  work  is  about  being  closed,  but 
even  with  it,  the  labors  of  the  Commission  have  not  ceased.  Its  medical 
committee  has  determined  that  the  rich  stores  of  medical  and  hygienic 
facts  shall  be  made  available  to  the  professional  world,  and  has  placed 
these  in  the  hands  of  experts  who  shall  discuss  the  same  and  prepare  the 
results  for  publication.  In  due  time  we  shall  have  them  presented  to  the 
student  of  Army  Hygiene.  The  mere  mention  of  the  subjects  to  be  treated 
will  serve  to  show  how  valuable  this  digest  of  facts  and  observations  will 
be.  It  will  comprise  "The  Armies  and  campaigns  in  the  War  for  the 
Union,  considered  with  reference  to  the  organization  and  character  of  the 
Volunteer  forces,  and  the  Medical  History  of  encampments  and  cam- 
paigns, as  regards  hygienic  experience  in  the  service."  "  Military  Hy- 
giene and  Camp  Diseases :  a  Digest  of  observations  and  practical  studies 
in  the  Armies  and  Hospitals  during  the  war."     "The  Surgery  of  War, 
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viewed  in  its  Hygienic  and  practical  aspects."  "Hospitals,  Ambulances, 
Battlefield  succor,  and  the  progress  of  improvement  in  mechanical  and 
other  appliances  for  the  sick  and  wounded." 

But  it  would  not  be  proper  to  close  the  present  sketch  without  referring 
to  one  feature  in  the  relief  work  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  I 
mean  the  distribution  of  its  stores  to  wounded  Rebel  prisoners  within  our 
lines.  Its  agents,  relying  upon  the  humanity  and  charity  of  the  loyal  people 
of  the  land,  never  hesitated  to  apply  their  stores  for  the  benefit  of  all  within 
the  walls  of  our  Hospitals.  After  Antietam,  Gettysburg  and  other  bat- 
tles, east  and  west,  abundant  instances  of  this  might  have  been  collected. 
For  the  time  being,  the  wounded  enemy  was  looked  upon  only  as  a 
wounded  man,  and  was  carefully  nursed  and  attended  as  a  brother. — 
Whether  this  mode  of  procedure,  the  same  with  our  Medical  Officers  and 
with  the  Commission,  was  pursued  by  the  insurgents  or  not,  is  a  question 
not  under  consideration  at  present.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  loyalist  to 
know,  that  there  is  no  stain  of  inhumanity  to  prisoners  on  his  past  history. 
There  is  a  tribunal,  at  which  a  just  reward  will  be  meted  out  for  deeds 
done  on  earth,  and  to  its  decisions  we  leave  the  judgment  of  men's  motives 
and  conduct. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  medical  officers  of  the  insurgents,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  declared  their  grateful  feelings  for  the  supplies  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission.  One  communication  from  them,  addressed  to  the 
Co  mmander  in-Chief  of  the  insurgents,  may  properly  be  presented  here 
It  was  occasioned  by  the  capture,  by  the  insurgents,  of  several  of  the  offi- 
ce s  of  the  Commission,  who  were  travelling,  in  July,  1863,  under  orders 
from  the  writer,  with  supplies  for  the  Hospitals  on  Maryland  Heights  and 
fur  the  wounded  in  the  battle  which  took  place  between  the  forces  of  Lee, 
and  Meade.  These  officers  were  seized,  their  stores  destroyed  by  their 
captors,  and  they  themselves  forced  to  undergo  the  horrors  of  imprison- 
ment in  the  notorious  Libby  Prison.  Ten  medical  officers  voluntarily  pre- 
pared the  following  paper,  asking  for  the  instant  release  of  these  gentle- 
men : 

"The  undersigned,  Surgeons  of  the  Confederate  Army,  in  charge  of  the 
"several  Hospitals,  now  within  the  Union  lines,  at  and  about  Gettysburg, 
"beg  leave  to  testify  to  our  General-in-Chief,  in  favor  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary 
"  Commission,  as  a  most  praiseworthy  and  charitable  Institution.  Through 
"its  kind  provisions,  our  hospitals  are  supplied  with  many  comforts  which 
"are  of  inestimable  value  to  our  suffering  and  wounded  men.  While  the 
"  promptness  with  which  their  agents  follow  on  the  heels  of  battle,  enables 
"them  to  dispense  an  immense  amount  of  relief  to  the  unfortunate  sick  and 
"wounded  soldiers  on  either  side,  it  also  necessarily  exposes  them  to  any 
"reverse  of  fortune  which  may  oblige  them  to  ask  protection  from  the  suc- 
cessful party.  Thus,  during  the  late  battle  at  Gettysburg,  four  of  the 
"  agents  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  with  their  supply  wagons,  are  said  to 
"  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  and  as  we  learn,  are  detained  as  prisoners. 
"  The  names  of  the  men  are  as  follows,  viz :  Dr.  Alex.  McDonald,  Rev. 
"  Win.  G.  Scandlin,  Leonard  Brink,  Alfred  Brengle  and  Negro  boy  Moses. 

"We  respectfully  submit,  that,  as  the  above  named  men  were  taken  with- 
"out  arms,  and  while  in  the  employ  of  their  charitable  offices  as  almoners  of 
"the  Sanitary  Commission  to  the  wounded  soldiers  of  either  party,  they  be 
"released  from  restraint,  and  permitted  to  return  to  their  work  of  benevo- 
"  lence  and  good  will  to  all. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  yours,  &c. 
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"S.  Baruch,  Assistant  Surgeon  3rd  S   C.  Battalion. 

"T.  A.  Means,  Surgeon  11th  Reg't  Ga.  Volunteers,  in  charge  Hood's 
"Division  Hospital. 

"  Thos.  Y.  Aly,  Assistant  Surgeon  in  charge  of  Hospital,  Reserve  Artil- 
"lcry,  1st  Army  Corps. 

"F.  W.  Patterson,  Surgeon  C  S.  A.,  in  charge  McLaw's  Division  Hos- 
pital. 

"J.  F.  Pearce,  Surgeon  in  charge  Kershaw's  Hospital. 

"John  W.  Hays,  Surgeon,  C.  S.  A. 

"J.F.Pearson,         "  " 

"L.H.Hill, 

"J.  P.  McCoombs,  Assistant  Surgeon,  C.  S.  A. 

"H.  A.  Minor,  Surgeon  9th  Reg't  Alabama  Volunteers,  C  S.  A.  in 
"  charge  of  Wilcox's  and  Wright's  Brigade  Hospitals. 


From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  scope  and  operations  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, it  will  be  readily  understood  how  enthusiastically  its  officers  and 
agents  were  received  in  camp  or  field  where  the  cry  of  "  How  are  you,  Sani- 
tary'' or  "  Bully  for  oil  Sanitary,"  from  the  blunt  soldiers,  showed  that  he 
considered  it  his  natural  friend  — how  its  red  flag  with  the  white  inscrip- 
tion, wherever  waving,  whether  near  fixed  or  field  hospital,  on  the  bloody 
scene  of  battle,  or  in  the  army  train,  always  meant  that  friends  were  near, 
with  words  of  cheer  and  substantial  comforts,  loaded  with  the  donations, 
good  wishes  and  prayers  of  the  "good  folks  at  home," — how  it  labored  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  not  to  build  up  glory  for  itself,  but  to  aid  officers 
and  men  in  every  possible  way  that  might  increase  efficiency  and  give 
completeness  to  martial  preparation.  And  now  that  "grim-visaged  war 
has  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front,"  and  the  victors  are  offering  generous 
terms  to  their  erring  brethren, — while  the  present  is  jubilant  over  the 
past,  and  hopeful  for  the  future,  let  not  the  historian  forget,  when  he  at- 
tempts to  describe  the  great  war  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  that  it 
was  marked  with  brighter  instances  of  whole-souled  philanthropy  and 
genuine  love  of  suffering  man,  than  any  antecedent  war,  and  proudly 
prominent  among  the  noble  organizations  to  which  it  gave  birth,  was  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission, — the  organ  of  the  people's  good 
will, — the  almoner  of  its  munificent  bounties. 
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Washington,  September  19<A,  1863. 

To  the  Executive  Committee, 

SANITARY    COMMISSION: 

Gentlemen, 

Thinking  that  the  present  organization  of  the  Field 
Relief  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  would  be  a  subject 
of  special  interest  to  jour  Board,  I  propose  to  make  a  short  re- 
port on  the  subject.  The  outlines  of  the  plan  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  Olmsted,  July  17,  1863,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  organize 
the  corps  immediately.  The  army  was  then  resting  at  or  near 
Berlin,  Maryland,  and  it  was  thought  that  our  corps  could  be 
put  in  such  form  as  to  move  with  it  on  its  entrance  into  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia,  consented  to  act  as  Field 
Superintendent,  and  labored  most  assiduously  in  perfecting  ar- 
rangements. After  considerable  trouble,  we  succeeded  in  start- 
ing off  from  Boonsborough,  on  Sunday,  July  18th,  four  wagons 
under  charge  of  as  many  relief  agents — Mr.  Johnson  himself 
accompanying  the  train.  On  Monday,  they  crossed  the  Potomac, 
and  proceeded  to  join  the  Army.  Since  that  time,  many  alter- 
ations have  been  made  in  the  original  plan,  the  spring  wagons 
originally  employed  have  been  removed,  and  substantial  four- 
horse  army  wagons  introduced.  Indeed,  the  plan  of  this  corps 


has  shaped  itself  from  circumstances,  until  it  has  acquired  its 
present  form. 

There  is  a  Field  Superintendent  and  an  Assistant.  These 
offices  are  filled  by  Mr.  J.  Warner  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Capt.  Isaac  Harris,  of  Brooklyn.  These  gentlemen  have 
had  much  experience  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  bring  with  them 
an  honesty  of  purpose,  a  quiet  enthusiasm  and  maturity  of  judg- 
ment which  make  me  feel  confident  of  the  best  possible  results 
under  their  management  of  the  corps. 

In  each  of  six  corps  of  the  army,  we  have  a  substantial  army 
wagon,  which  is  kept  filled  with  an  assortment  of  such  supplies 
as  are  likely  to  be  needed  by  the  sick  or  wounded  in  the  field. 
This  wagon  is  in  charge  of  a  Relief  Agent,  who  has  his  tent, 
and  lives  in  the  corps  to  which  he  is  attached.  For  convenience, 
his  headquarters  and  stores  are  usually  with  the  Ambulance 
Corps.  The  agent  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  wants 
of  the  different  division,  brigade  and  regimental  hospitals,  and 
endeavors  to  supply  their  wants  from  the  contents  of  his  wagon. 
He  becomes  one  of  the  family,  and  makes  common  cause  with  its 
interests.  It  was  believed,  that,  in  this  way,  an  agent  would 
become  more  interested  in  his  work.  Sharing  the  toils  and  the 
perils  (to  a  certain  extent  also)  of  his  corps,  he  would  find  him- 
self thoroughly  identified  with  it.  Thus  there  would  be  super- 
added to  his  general  desire  to  aid  the  army  at  large,  the  anxious 
feeling  to  aid  those  who  had  become  his  friends  through  a  com- 
munity of  feelings  and  daily  intercourse.  This  idea  has  been 
fully  sustained  by  the  results  of  nearly  two  .months  active  opera- 
tions. 

The  agents  at  present  on  duty,  are  W.  A.  Hovey,  (of  Boston,) 
1st  Corps ;  N.  Murray,  (of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,)  2d  Corps ;  Col. 
Clemens  Soest,  (formerly  29tb  K  Y.  Vols.,)  3d  Corps ;  E.  M. 
Barton,  (Worcester,  Mass.,)  5th  Corps ;  David  S.  Pope,  (Balti- 
more, Md.,)  6th  Corps;  and  Rev.  Jno.  A.  Anderson,  (California,) 


12th  Corps.  They  are  educated  gentlemen,  who  have  accepted 
their  respective  positions  with  full  reference  to  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  them,  and  are  animated  with  an  anxious  spirit  to 
aid  the  medical  officers  of  the  army  as  far  as  may  be  in  their 
power. 

Now,  as  to  the  mode  of  distributing  stores,  some  may  say, 
why  not  give  at  once  to  patients,  instead  of  issuing  through  the 
medical  officers  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that  of  the  two  modes  of  dis- 
tribution, the  latter  is  preferable,  because  it  prevents  interference 
with  hospital  discipline  ;  and  the  danger  of  private  appropriation 
on  the  part  of  medical  officers,  is,  by  no  means,  as  great  as  is 
supposed  by  the  public.  The  constant  supervision  really  exer- 
cised over  hospital  officers,  by  medical  directors  and  the  public, 
would  make  the  matter  of  misappropriation  of  stores,  a  source 
of  constant  disgrace,  and  would  peril  their  own  reputation  and 
position  in  the  army.  That  such  misappropriation  has  taken 
place  in  some  cases  I  would  not  dare  deny  ;  but  let  not  these  be 
put  in  the  balance  against  the  multitude  of  cases  where  honest 
patriotism  and  professional  pride  have  stimulated  the  officers  to 
use  all  means  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  sufferers,  and  to 
hasten  their  convalescence.  One  of  our  field  relief  corps  speaks 
on  this  point  as  follows :  "  In  every  instance  of  my  dealing  with 
the  surgeons  of  this  corps  I  have  found  them  gentlemen,  and 
must  reiterate  my  belief,  that  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  all 
the  supplies  drawn  from  my  wagon  have  been  honorably  used  by 
them.  I  have  talked  to  patients  in  two  hospitals,  and  they  told 
me  they  had  received  both  the  brandy  and  wine  that  I  had  sent 
to  these  hospitals.  In  Dr.  Ohlenschlager's  Art.  Brig.  Hospital, 
one  of  the  patients  who  was  just  recovering  from  an  attack  of 
intermittent  fever  and  required  stimulants,  told  me  that  he  had 
had  every  drop  of  the  wine  sent  over,  and  that  '  it  did  him  a 
power  of  good  /' ':  Another  agent  writing  of  his  visit  to  a  hos- 
pital, says,  that  "  the  Doctor  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  Com- 


mission,  and  the  men,  who  had  evidently  been  informed  of  the 
source  fqpm  which  many  of  the  delicacies  had  been  received, 
seemed  very  grateful."  I  might  multiply  quotations  of  this 
kind,  since  every  agent  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  look  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  alleged  misappropriation.  I  have  reason  to  conclude, 
therefore,  that  such  case3  are  rare,  and  I  come  to  this  conclusion, 
although  a  letter  has  reached  us  this  morning,  containing  the 
statement  that  a  wounded  officer  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment, 
has  declared  that  "  the  surgeons  and  officers  were  bountifully 
supplied  with  delicacies  "  from  our  stores,  that  "  the  surgeon  of 
his  regiment,  or  one  in  his  brigade,  boarded  the  entire  winter 
from  Sanitary  stores,"  and  that  "  the  officers  were  well  supplied  " 
last  winter  "with  patchwork  bedquilts  bearing  the  Sanitary 
Commission  stamp."  If  this  statement  be  correct  in  the  indi- 
vidual case  of  this  regiment,  whose  shame  is  thus  proclaimed  by 
one  of  its  officers  (I  say  its  shame  because  the  finger  of  scorn 
will  find  out  the  men  who  may  have  done  this,  and  will  super- 
add to  the  reproaches  of  conscience  the  denunciations  of  a  peo- 
ple, liberal  and  zealous  for  good,  but  with  no  sympathy  for  those 
who  pluck  succor,  when  extended  J>y  the  hand  of  benevolence 
to  the  sick,  and  use  it  for  their  own  luxurious  comfort),  if  this 
report  be  correct  as  to  this  oris  regiment,  thank  God !  we 
have  thousands  of  cases  where  honest  men  are  not  guilty  of  such 
conduct,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  gallant  sufferers  are  willing  so 
to  testify.  I  introduce  this  statement  although  it  refers  in  the 
main  to  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  campaign,  when  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  not  under  my  charge,  and  although  the  re- 
port has  been  fully  met  and  refuted  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  depot  of  stores  for  renewing  the  supplies  was  established 
at  Uealton,  Va.,  by  Charles  S.  Clampitt,  under  orders  from  the 
Chief  Inspector,  and  has  since  been  transferred  to  the  charge  of 
Sanfbrd  lloag.  Il  is  kept  supplied  from  the  Washington  receiv- 
ing storehouse,  the  goods  being  forwarded  tri-weekly  in  charge 


of  reliable  messengers.  Major  J.  0.  Bush  has  been  assigned  to 
duty  at  this  storehouse,  acting  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hoag 
in  issuing  thence  to  the  cavalry  hospitals,  and  those  regiments 
on  duty  as  railway-guard. 

In  its  present  form,  our  work  proves  to  be  of  decided  accept- 
ability to  the  medical  officers.  Our  agents  are  received  kindly, 
courteously,  gladly,  wherever  they  may  go ;  and  are  now  ac- 
knowledged to  be  real  helpers  to  the  medical  department  of  the 
army.  One  agent  writes,  on  his  entrance  intoacorp3:  "The 
morning  after  my  arrival,  I  introduced  myself  to  the  Medical 
Director  of  the  Corps,  and  to  the  Division,  Brigade  and  Regi- 
mental Surgeons.  I  was  everywhere  received  in  the  kindest 
manner,  and  all  the  surgeons  were  glad  to  learn  that  a  perma- 
nent agent  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  had  been  assigned  to  the 
corps ;  expressing  themselves,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  highest 
terms  about  the  assistance  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  to  the 
sick  and  wounded  during  the  Pennsylvania  Campaign."  "A 
Division  General  in  speaking  to  another  agent,  said  "  the  Sanitary 
Commission  had  done  great  good ;  that  every  facility  in  his 
power  should  be  given,  and  that  if  at  any  time  an  obstacle  was 
met  with  he  would  remove  it  if  possible." 

Others  have  borne  like  testimony  to  the  good  works  which 
the  Commission  is  doing  throughout  the  army.  From  the  very 
inception  of  this  work,  it  lias  asked  only  to  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  working  along  with  the  medical  officers,  eupple- 
menting  their  work  and  bringing  such  succor  to  the  needy  of 
our  great  army  as  a  liberal  public  is  desirous  should  be  ex- 
tended. The  field  is  great,  but  with  trained  laborers  an  earnest 
effort  is  made  to  cover  the  whole  ! 

The  Field  Relief  Corps  has  distributed  during  August,  shirts, 
drawers,  handkerchiefs,  ledsacks,  pillows,  pillowcases,  blankets, 
quilts,  sheets,  socks,  brandy,  whiiky,  wine,  crackers,  chocolate, 
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tin-cups,  lemons,  tamarinds,  pickles,  condensed  milk,  beef  stock, 
farinaceous  food,  &c,  &c* 

The  service  in  the  field  is  becoming  popular,  and  numerous 
applications  are  being  made  for  admission  as  relief  agents.  On 
the  whole,  I  regard  the  Field  Relief  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  a  perfect  success,  and  find  no  cause  to  regret  the 
amount  of  labor  which  has  been  expended  on  it,  or  the  expense 
incurred  in  bringing  it  to  perfection. 

Through  its  agency  we  will  be  able  quietly  to  execute  our 
charitable  mission  with  agents,  carried  to  the  field,  not  by  any 
sudden  spasmodic  fit  of  patriotic  sentimentalism,  but  urged  on 
by  strong  abiding  impulses  to  do  whatever  their  hands  may  find 
to  do,  laboring  through  sunshine  and  shade,  fair  weather  and 
foul,  to  aid  the  poor  soldier  who  has  shouldered  his  musket  at 
his  country's  call.  Not  glory,  not  notoriety,  but  patriotic  be- 
nevolence, is  the  motto  of  the  Field  Relief  Corps. 
Very  truly, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LEWIS  H.  STEINER, 

Chief  Inspector  San.  Commissiony 
Army  of  Potomac. 


*  When  the  Field  Relief  Corps  started  from  Boonsborough,  their  wagonsr 
four  in  number,  were  well  filled  with  the  usual  assortment  of  sanitary  stores. 
Of  these  no  record  was  kept ;  they  have,  however,  all  been  issued,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, the  following  articles,  up  to  date  of  this  report  (September  19) : 
881  quilts  and  blankets,  754  bottles  whiskey  and  brandy. 

887  sheets,  776      "      foreign  and  domestic  wine,, 

702  pillows,  2,509  lbs.  farinaceous  food, 

1,088  pillowcases  and  ticks,  1,840    "    beef  stock, 

800  bed  sacks,  43         "     crackers, 

2,445  shirts,  50  lbs.  chloroform, 

1,834  pairs  drawers,  480  bottles  extract  ginger, 

1,456     "      socks,  804  tin  cups, 

341        "      slippers,  568  lbs.  chocolate, 

2,186  towels,  250  gallons  pickles, 

2,374  lbs.  condensed  milk,  100       "       tamarinds, 

350  jars  jelly,  500  lbs.  sugar, 

100  lbs.  tea,  131  bbls.  dried  fruit, 

144  cans  tomatoes,  &c,  &c,  &c, 


LETTER    FROM    CHAPLAIN    QUINT. 


(From  the  Congregationalist.) 


The  following  letter  from  Chaplain  Quint,  2nd  Mass.  Vols., 
is  appended  as  the  testimony  of  one  who  has  had  abundant 
opportunities  for  judging  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  having  been  attached  to  a  gallant 
regiment,  with  which  he  has  labored  professionally,  from  its 
first  organization. 

City  Hall  Park,  New  York,  Sept.  5,  1863. 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  our  men  (a  faithful  man,  too,  one  who  is  detailed  for 
special  duty,  but  always  takes  his  gun,  and  shares  the  dangers  of  his  comrades 
when  there  is  a  fight)  was  told  that  his  wife  and  child  were  just  outside  of  the 
guard,  and  went  to  bring  them  in.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  sight,  his  little  boy, 
who  had  not  seen  his  father  since  the  war  opened,  rushed  past  the  guard  and 
over  the  tent  ropes,  and  climbed  up  to  his  father's  neck  and  hung  there,  while 
his  father  could  not  help  the  tears  of  delight.  Wasn't  it  soldierly  ?  Well,  some 
of  the  guard  themselves  put  on  a  very  soldierly  air — but  they  wiped  their 
eyes.  They  are  no  worse  soldiers  for  the  memory  of  the  little  boys  and  girls 
at  home,  and  much  better  men  for  it. 

Camp-life  has,  indeed,  been  a  good  deal  variegated  (in  the  city)  by  the  pres- 
ence of  wives  and  children.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  the  dull  mess-room, 
Which  has  been  made  a  kind  of  general  parlor,  has  been  brightened  up  by 
family  groups.  While  I  write,  two  active  youngsters  are  daring  to  play 
marbles  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  camp;  but  the  bayonet  glistens  still  on  the 
sentry  posts. 

The  great  feature  which  seems  to  distingush  this  war  from  all  others,  is  the 
great  system  of  home  help  to  the  army.  What  other  army  ever  had 
such  benevolence  poured  out  ?  What  one,  even,  ever  had  such  a  mail 
system  as  ours — so  wise  as  it  is  in  its  effect  on  the  men  ?  What  other 
ever  had  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying  so  ministered  unto  ?  The 
government  has  done  wonderfully  in  this  direction,  itself.  But  such  outside 
helps  were  never  before  witnessed.  They  are  good.  They  do  the  army  good. 
Every  child  that  helps  sew,  on  a  garment  for  a  soldier,  is  doing  what  our  Lord 
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approves.  Every  stitch  is  a  work  of  love.  The  old  man  who,  poor,  learned 
to  knit  so  as  to  do  something,  in  his  chimney  corner,  for  the  soldiers,  was  a 
hero. 

The  chief  among  the  links  to  home  as  an  agency  for  relief  is  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  The  more  I  see  and  hear  of  this  institution,  I  am  amazed  at  its 
wonderful  efficiency.  I  regard  it  as  chief,  not  as  exclusive.  But  chief  it  is, 
I  lately  saw  and  heard  more  of  its  doings.  Perhaps  your  readers  do  not  know 
its  plan  beyond  "Washington,  and  you  will  allow  me  to  outline  it  as  it  is  in 
our  army — merely  for  furnishing  supplies. 

The  central  agency  is,  of  course,  at  "Washington.  Here  supplies  are  accu- 
mulated, and  large  deposits  are  necessary  for  any  emergency.  * 

In  the  army,  each  corps  is  supplied  with  a  Relief  Agent,  who  lives  in  the 
corps.  He  moves  with  it.  He  has  a  four-horse  wagon,  supplied  with  sanitary 
stores — articles  additional  to  those  furnished  by  government.  These  wagons 
are  generally  with  the  ambulance  train,  and  the  Relief  Agent  has  discretionary 
power  to  dispose  of  his  articles.  He  issues  them  to  Field  Hospitals  on  requisi- 
tions from  the  medical  officers  there.  New  supplies  are  constantly  sent,  so 
as  to  have  plenty  on  hand. 

The  whole  arrangement  is  under  the  care  (I  have  asked  for  the  names)  of 
J.  Warner  Johnson,  (firm  of  T.  &.  J.  W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Law  Book  Publishers, 
Phila.,)  and  Captain  Isaac  Harris  of  New  York.  The  Relief  Agents  are— 
1st  Corps,  W.  A.  Hovey  of  Boston;  2d,  N.  Murray  of  New  Jersey; 
3d,  Col.  Clemens  Soest,  formerly  commander  of  29th  New  York ;  5th,  E. 
M.  Barton  of  Worcester,  Mass.— a  son,  I  think,  of  Judge  Barton ;  6th,  D.  S. 
Pope  of  Baltimore;  12th  Rev.  J.  A.  Anderson  of  California.  Dr.  W. 
S.  Swalm  acts  as  Inspector  in  the  Field,  while  Dr.  Steiner  of  Frederick,  Md., 
has  general  charge  at  Washington  for  this  army — a  man  of  ripe  experience 
and  qualities  for  the  post.  These  names  are  a  guaranty  for  efficiency.  These 
men  work  for  little  or  no  pay,  but  they  are  permanent  agents. 

That  this  system  ensures  success  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  think  I  wrote 
you  that  at  Chancellorsville  the  hospitals  were  well  supplied  with  even  luxuries, 
by  the  Commission,  while  the  battle  was  still  in  progress.  I  am  now  told, 
on  most  reliable  authority,  (that  of  the  surgeons,)  that  on  the  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  great  days  of  the  Gettysburg  battles,  the  Sanitary  Commission 
were  distributing  their  stores  under  fire.  In  two  corps  (one  is  ours)  that  this 
was  done,  clear  evidence  also  exists  in  the  receipts  given  by  the  surgeons  at 
the  battle  ground.  I  was  somewhat  astonished  at  this,  as,  while  at  home, 
I  had  read  statements  that  some  other  agency  was  three  days  in  advance  of  all 
others  with  supplies  at  Gettysburg.  But  as  the  Sanitary  Commission  was 
there  while  the  battle  was  still  in  progress,  this  latter  statement  is  evidently 
a  mistake. 

One  great  reason  why  the  Sanitary  Commission  works  so  well  is,  that  it 
works  in  and  by  means  of  the  regular  authorities.  It  does  not  set  itself  up 
as  independent  of  the  medical  officers.  It  distributes  through  the  surgeons. 
The  wisdom  of  this  plan  is  evident  at  a  glance.     The  surgeons  know  what  is 
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needed,  and  how  to  use  it.  An  indiscriminate  administering  of  relief  by  in- 
dependent helps,  is  subversive  of  all  order.  A  case  just  in  point  happened — 
no  matter  where,  but  I  know.  A  soldier  had  turned  the  critical  point  of  dis- 
ease, and  was  doing  well.  A  benevolent  individual,  distributing  supplies  out 
of  a  basket,  gave  this  soldier  some  pickles — and  I  know  not  what  else — which 
he  ate.  The  surgeon  discovered  it,  and  informed  the  philanthropist  that  the 
charity  had  probably  ensured  the  death  of  the  patient.  In  fact,  it  did — with- 
in forty-eight  hours. 

The  independent  method  is  bad.  The  medical  authorities  are  the  only 
ones  who  ought  to  be,  in  general,  entrusted  with  supplies.  It  sounds  pretty 
to  say,  "  We  place  the  article  in  the  hands  of  the  soldier  himself — very 
pretty,  but  very  ridiculous.  While  this  course  could  do  good  occasionally,  as 
a  system  it  would  be  bad.  The  surgeon  knows  what  the  sick  man  should 
eat,  and  what  he  should  wear.  And  an  institution  which  furnishes  things  at 
the  time  needed  is  invaluable. 

The  independent  system  showed  itself  in  hospital  at  Gettysburg.  In  one 
corps  hospital  (I  have  the  best  authority  for  this)  some  five  or  six  men  were 
discovered  drunk.  Inquiry  was  made,  and  it  was  found  that  certain  indivi- 
duals who  had  come  as  volunteer  laborers,  or  what  that  excellent  book  Hos- 
pital Transports  calls  "  an  indiscriminate  holiday  scramble  of  general  philan- 
thropy," (I  quote  from  memory,)  had  been  giving  away  liquor  at  random  to 
whomsoever  wanted  it,  with  the  result  here  mentioned.  Difficulties  also  en- 
sued from  the  great  trouble  with  which  needed  articles  could  be  obtained 
from  these  agents.  And  when  certain  other  irregularities  occurred  (which  I 
do  not  wish  to  mention),  the  whole  band  was  ordered  out  of  the  lines, — the 
second  occasion  on  which  the  same  agency  had  met  that  fate  in  the  same 
corps.  The  whole  trouble  arose  from  the  impossibility  of  harmonizing  an  in- 
dependent, outside  management,  with  the  methods  which  government  has 
established.  The  Sanitary  Commission  avoids  all  such  complications.  An- 
other agency  or  agent  has  just  written  (as  I  read),  "  The  Chaplains,  what  few 
there  are,  work  with  us."  It  would  be  equally  cool  for  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion to  say,  "  The  6urgeons  work  with  us,"  instead  of  taking  the  sensible 
ground  which  they  do,  that  they  work  with  the  surgeons. 

While  the  Commission  was  thus  harmoniously  acting  with  the  authorities 
in  relieving  the  suffering,  several  Chaplains  were,  as  I  have  learned  from 
others,  working  night  and  day  in  corps  hospitals  at  Gettysburg.  I  am  in- 
formed that  they  were  invaluable.  They  ministered  to  the  wounded  and  the 
dying  like  brothers.  I  know  how  it  was,  for  I  know  these  men.  Such  men 
are  not  praised  in  newspapers.  Other  agencies  turn  up  their  eyes  in  sancti- 
monious mourning  over  them.  But  while  disgusting  puffs  employ  mail  and 
telegraph  over  holiday  laborers,  these  men  do  the  steady,  every-day,  heavy 
work.  When  others  at  Chancellorsville  ran  away — being  asked  again  and 
again,  "  Chaplain,  is  this  a  safe  place?"  these  men  risked  shot  and  shell,  and 
some  found  captivity  in  doing  their  duty.  ISTo  letter-writer  tells  about  some- 
body "bending  over  a  dying  man  in  prayer,"   as  being  a  nobler  sight  than  a 
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'•'  mitered  archbishop"  doing  something  or  other,  because  it  is  the  regular 
business  of  those  men. 

The  Sanitary  Commission  has  shown  true  wisdom,  also,  in  its  plan  of  em- 
ploying regular  and  permanent  agents.  Sudden  spasms  of  work  do  little. 
The  Commission  knows  that.  It  takes  time  for  men  to  learn  their  business. 
When  taught,  one  man  is  worth  twenty  temporary  volunteers.  The  work 
which  the  Tract  Societies  are  doing  in  the  army  is  effective  because  they  em- 
ploy permanent  managers,  and  work  in  harmony  with  the  recognized  reli- 
gious workers  of  the  army.  Mr.  Alvord,  for  example  (I  refer  to  him  because 
I  know  his  work),  accomplished  wonders  because  he  used  all  existing  facili- 
ties. Finding  a  chaplain,  or  (in  case  there  were  none)  some  other  religious 
man  in  each  of  (say)  a  hundred  regiments,  he  had  a  hundred  permanent 
agents  all  his  own  for  Christ's  sake.  Gathering  them  together,  and  thus  ex- 
citing new  fervor,  holding  meetings  for  prayer  of  those  hundred  laborers, 
each  of  whom  had  his  own  field,  in  which  none  could  do  the  work  that 
laborer  could,  a  life  was  sent  through  the  whole,  when  outside  workers  could 
only  have  made  a  slight  impression  on  the  circumference. 

The  Sanitary  Commission  works  through  the  proper  channels.  There  is 
therefore  no  outside  work  which  in  the  matter  of  supplies  can  rival  the  Com- 
mission in  cheapness,  directness,  or  usefulness.  It  does  a  work  which  fathers 
and  mothers  and  wives  at  home  ought  to  be  thankful  for.  It  ministers  to 
the  helpless.  It  succors  where  suffering  and  death  would  often  be  the  result 
of  absence  of  succor. 

A.  H.  Q. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


Unalloyed  happiness  finds  no  home  on  earth.  Grief  quickly  follows 
joy,  and  the  soul,  sickened  at  such  transition,  is,  at  times,  almost  over- 
whelmed with  despair.  But  to  the  Christian — both  grief  and  joy  are  the 
gifts  of  a  heavenly  Father.  Behind  the  frowning  cloud  there  is  the  pater- 
nal care  and  solicitude  of  One  who  cares  for  His  people,  and  whose  ways, 
however  dark  and  mysterious  they  may  appear,  are  nevertheless  the  ways 
of  Infinite  Wisdom.  Out  of  the  darkness  and  gloom  will  come  again  bright 
and  joyful  scenes;  and  joy  will  follow  grief  once  more.  And  so  it  must 
be  in  this  vale  of  tears,  for,  to  use  the  words  of  a  Scotch  writer,  "  Grief  and 
joy,  unlike  as  they  appear  in  face  and  figure,  are  nevertheless  sisters,  and 
by  fate  and  destiny,  their  verra  lives  depend  on  ane  and  the  same  eternal 
law.  Were  Grief  banished  frae  this  life,  Joy  would  soon  dwine  awa  into 
the  resemblance  o'  her  departed  Soror — aye,  her  face  would  soon  be  whiter 
and  mair  woe-begone,  and  they  would  soon  be  buried,  side  by  side,  in  ae 
grave."  And  this  transition  is  but  part  of  that  preparation  which  is  wisely 
ordained  for  man,  in  order  to  fit  him  for  an  abode  where  tears  shall  no 
longer  have  a  place,  but  all  shall  be  perennial  joy. 

This  uncertain  duration  of  joy  and  happiness  is  not  confined  to  individ- 
uals or  families.  Communities,  states,  and  nations  are  also  exposed  to  its 
perturbing  effects.  The  mysterious  ways  of  Providence  are  manifested  in 
them  as  well  as  in  the  lives  of  the  humblest  of  their  citizens.  From  the 
height  of  prosperity  they  may  be  plunged  into  the  depth  of  misery  and 
degradation  ;  or  the  fair  record  of  their  honor  and  probity  may  be  rendered 
as  black  as  night  by  the  crimes  of  some  who  should  have  labored  to  uphold 
such  record.  From  the  jubilant  outcries  of  joyous  hearts  and  happy  souls 
they  may  be  compelled  to  turn  away,  and,  iu  bitter  sorrow,  to  pour  forth 
wail  after  wail,  each  striving  to  give  expression  to  that  grief  which,  indeed, 
beggars  expression.  Then  is  heard  the  voice,  as  in  Barnah  in  former  days, 
"lamentation  and  bitter  weeping;  Bachael  weeping  for  her  children,  re- 
fusing to  be  comforted  for  her  children,  because  they  were  not."  But 
there  is  a  balm  even  for  such  wounded  hearts,  even  the  word  of  the  Lord  : 
"Befrain  thy  voice  from  weeping,  and  thine  eyes  from  tears;  for  thy  work 
shall  be  rewarded." 

Our  nation  has  just  passed  through  a  transition  such  as  I  have  described. 
Four  years  ago  a  formal  outbreak  against  law  and  authority  occurred,  of 
such  magnitude  that  our  minds,  unaccustomed  to  thoughts  of  war,  could 


hardly  grasp  its  details.  The  degenerate  descendants  of  an  aristocracy, 
that  once  proudly  claimed  respect  on  account  of  its  virtues  and  valorous 
deeds,  had  nursed  so  carefully  the  idea  of  their  own  importance  and  su- 
periority in  all  that  marks  the  true  gentleman — had  learned  to  despise  the 
man  of  low  degree,  no  matter  how  earnestly  and  honestly  he  might  strive 
to  raise  himself,  intellectually  and  socially, — and  had  for  years  fretted 
under  the  laws  which  the  growing  power  of  the  people  was  wisely  enact- 
ing for  the  good  of  the  land.  These  haughty  and  intolerant  men  asso- 
ciated with  them  another  class,  alike  haughty  and  intolerant,  but  from  a 
different  cause.  Sprung  from  obscurity,  some  had  gained  wealth  and  po- 
sition by  honest  efforts  and  hard  labor,  but  had  then  assumed  an  air  of 
superiority  over  those  with  whom  their  early  years  had  been  spent,  treat- 
ing contemptuously  the  very  class  it  should  have  been  their  greatest  hap- 
piness to  have  aided;  others,  by  fraud  and  dishonesty,  had  simply  gained 
wealth,  and,  feeling  how  uncertain  position,  based  upon  money  alone,  was 
in  a  republic,  affected  to  despise  the  honest  mechanic  and  the  deserving 
laborer,  who,  in  reality,  may  have  possessed  more  excellencies  of  head  and 
heart  than  they  could  even  appreciate.  There  were  others,  fretful  spirits, 
restless  under  law  of  any  kind, — Ishmaelites.  full  of  guile, — the  scum  of 
cities  and  countiy  towns,  too  indolent  to  work,  too  proud  to  beg,  but  not 
too  honest  to  violate  law  in  any  and  every  form.  Of  such  materials  was  a 
grand  conspiracy  formed.  Years  were  required  in  its  formation,  and  all 
the  ingenuity  of  the  diplomatist,  with  the  appeals  to  interest  and  personal 
advancement,  that  the  Evil  One  always  holds  forth  as  inducements  for  en- 
listment in  His  service,  were  employed  to  gather  into  the  conspiracy 
other  men,  whose  names  and  characters  had  never  before  been  stained  by 
the  slightest  dishonor.  In  the  fulness  of  its  time  this  conspiracy  burst 
upon  the  nation.  At  first,  those  who  loved  their  country  and  the  starry 
ensign  of  its  honor,  considered  the  proclamations  and  early  utterances  of 
the  conspirators  as  mere  vaporings, — the  empty  declamations  of  thought- 
less penny-a-liners  or  briefless  barristers.  But  the  storm  clouds  became 
thicker  and  darker,  the  atmosphere  was  saturated  with  the  unwholesome 
breathings  of  treason,  and  finally  it  was  received  as  a  fixed  fact  that  '  re- 
sistance to  the  powers  that  be'  was  fully  inaugurated. 

Then  was  manifested  that  love  of  law  and  order,  that  loyalty  to  nation- 
ality, that  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and  our  forefathers  for  the  govern- 
ment which  had  protected  us  so  many  long  years  in  our  peaceful  duties  as 
citizens. — that  disregard  of  self  and  family, — that  high-toned  patriotism, 
which  filled  our  armies  with  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions.  Throwing 
aside  the  implemeuts  of  agriculture,  the  tools  of  trade,  and  the  books  of 
the  student,  these  extemporized  soldiers  began  a  war  of  defence.  They 
felt  that  it  would  have  been  the  vilest  ingratitude  to  have  hesitated  to  as- 
sume any  duties  that  their  country  imposed  on  them  in  her  hour  of  need. 
Every  family,  with  loyal  hearts,  contributed  in  some  way  or  other  to  the 
operations  then  deemed  necessary.  Armies  were  formed  and  instructed. 
Providence,  when  it  was  feared  that  there  was  no  military  talent  adequate 
to  the  mighty  problem,  raised  up  for  us,  where  we  least  expected  it,  wise, 
prudent,  skilful  and  accomplished  officers. 

While  our  preparations  were  going  on,  those  of  the  insurgents  were  not 
neglected.  The  very  spirit  of  unrest  and  defiance  made  them  at  first  more 
at  home  in  war  and  warlike  matters.     Deluding  the  entire  population  of 


the  States  to  which  they  belonged,  with  the  idea  that  the  waT  wm  aggres- 
sive on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  they  coaxed,  deceived  and 
cajoled  them  into  a  belief  that  they  must  seize  arms  with  them  for  the 
conservation  of  their  own  rights.  And  when  such  ait-  failed  ( there  were 
some  men  that  would  not  bow  to  Belial;  no  matter  in  what  form  he  was 
presented),  then  force  was  employed,  and  a  reign  of  terror  prevailed 
throughout  their  borders. 

At  first  the  love  of  peace  and  quiet  so  filled  the  hearts  of  loyal  men.  that, 
at  times,  they  were  almost  prepared  to  say  to  the  insurgents,  "  Take  your 
course:  leave  us.  if  you  do  not  appreciate  the  heritage  left  you  by  our  com- 
mon forefathers."  But  to  such  weak  hearts  courage  came,  when  the  calm 
resolution,  the  earnest  determination,  and  the  high  resolve  of  the  nation's 
Standard-Bearer  was  seen.  When  all  seemed  dark,  not  a  ray  of  sunshine, 
or  even  the  faintest  flicker  of  a  star  could  be  seen  penetrating  the  political 
firmament,  he  stood  undisturbed.  He  had  sworn  in  the  presence  of  the 
nation  "to  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States." 
and,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  "to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,"  and  had  called  God  to  witness  the  oath. 
This  oath  he  intended  to  keep,  even  though  it  should  cost  him  his  life. 
He  feared  to  violate  an  oath. — a  rare  fear  in  an  age  when  perjury  had  be- 
come a  common  vice  in  the  land. 

Oh,  those  four  years  of  war,  desolation,  and  misery!  They  are  filled 
with  a  history  of  ruin  and  destruction.  Millions  on  millions  of  property 
destroyed,  fertile  districts  laid  waste,  thousands  of  homes  desolated,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  fire-sides  deprived  of  those  who  constituted  all  that 
made  life  dear  to  the  bereaved.  Oh,  those  terrible  battle-fields,  covered 
with  the  mangled  corpses  of  thousands, — the  air,  for  miles  around,  tainted 
with  the  sickening  stench  of  putrefaction  and  sulphurous  fumes !  The 
scenes  of  suffering  and  pain  amid  crowded  Hospitals  filled  with  the  frag- 
mentary bodies  of  martyrs  in  a  nation's  defence !  Some  of  us  have  seen 
these  so  frequently  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  how  to  weep, — but  the 
scenes  have  been  so  indelibly  photographed  on  the  tablets  of  memory,  that 
a  century  of  peace  cannot  efface  them.  The  land  was  becoming  one  vast 
Aceldama,  and  many  a  fertile  region  converted  into  a  horrible  Golgotha. 

The  earnest  determination  of  the  President,  the  patriotic  valor  of  the 
army  whose  soldiers  "gave  their  lives  that  the  nation  might  live,"  the 
military  genius  of  commanders  whose  knowledge  of  the  science  of  war  had 
been  obtained  in  the  field,  and,  above  all,  the  propitious  smiles  of  Provi- 
dence,— all  these  at  length  began  to  secure  victory  after  victory.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  rebellion  became  smaller  and  smaller.  Finally  the 
seat  of  the  rebellion  falls,  and  the  ablest  military  officer  of  the  insurgent 
army,  yielding  to  the  stern  logic  of  war.  surrenders  and  offers  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  peace.  The  clouds  have  nearly  all  been  driven  from  the 
sky,  the  sun  shines  once  more  serenely,  and  peace — fair,  white-winged 
peace,  with  angelic  grace  is  seen  flying  towards  us  with  countless  blessings 
in  her  train. — a  strong  government,  liberty  to  every  man  in  the  nation  to 
do  his  devoir  for  God  and  his  native  land, — and  there,  floating  high  over 
our  heads,  with  her  beauteous  stripes  the  azure  field  of  our  country's  flag, 
every  star  in  place,  and  all  bound  together  by  a  law  that  will  allow  them 
endless  activity  without  possibility  of  iude  contact  or  interference  ! 

Was  not  all  this  cause  for  joy?     No  good  citizen  likes  war,  and  the 
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nation  had  undertaken  it,  as  a  man  uses  a  weapon  when  attacked  hy  the 
assassin,  to  save  his  life.  The  good  news  was  quickly  carried  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  Young  hearts  beat  with  joyous  exulta- 
tion; old  hearts  grew  young  again.  The  bells  rang  out  their  merry  peals, 
the  wild  huzzas  of  an  overjoyed  people  mingled  with  the  clear  strains  of 
national  airs  as  martial  and  civic  bands  joined  in  the  celebration  of  the 
coming  event.  And  that  flag,  once  disgraced  within  Sumter's  walls,  was 
raised,  amid  honor  and  rejoicing,  proudly  over  a  region  re-claimed  from 
rebellion.  Such  an  intensity  of  happiness  is  rarely  the  lot  of  any  people. 
And  no  one,  who  was  permitted  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  re- 
joicing that  followed  the  events  just  described,  can  ever  forget  how  the 
patriotic  longings  of  the  people  then  found  expression.  In  the  prospect 
of  peace  not  only  was  resentment  laid  aside,  but  fraternal  love  for  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  conspirators  began  to  manifest  itself  throughout  the  land. 
Victorious,  we  could  afford  to  be  magnanimous  to  those  who  repented  of 
their  crimes,  having  been  deluded  or  forced  into  practical  treason  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Rebellion.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  had 
granted  terms  of  unprecedented  liberality,  and  the  President  had  shown  him- 
self free  from  malevolent  feelings  towards  those  who  had  for  four  years  cul- 
tivated the  bitterest  hatred  and  the  most  malignant  feelings  towards  him. 
On  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  April,  in  an  address  to  his  fellow-citizens, 
he  spoke  of  the  surrender  of  the  principal  insurgent  army  giving  "hope  of 
arighteousand  speedy  peace,  whose  joyous  expressions  cannot  be  restrained," 
and  reminded  his  hearers  that  "in  the  midst  of  this,  however,  He,  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow,  must  not  be  forgotten." 

But,  on  Friday  night,  while  seated  with  the  sharer  of  his  toils  and  sor- 
rows, the  blow  is  struck  by  the  assassin's  hand  which  closes  the  career  of 
this  great  and  noble-hearted  man.  So  paralyzing  was  the  deed  that  brave 
men  were  rendered,  for  the  instant,  powerless,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
crime  was  so  appalling  that  the  infamous  perpetrator  made  his  escape  from 
those  who  would  have  perilled  their  own  lives  to  have  saved  that  of  their 
President. — 

"0  horror!  horror!  horror!  Tongue  nor  heart 
Cannot  conceive  nor  name  thee  ! 
ConfueioD  now  hath  made  his  master-piece! 
Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  the  building." 

The  bells  now  toll  forth  the  sorrowful  knell  of  mourning,  the  sombre 
drapery  of  grief  bedecks  public  and  private  buildings,  flags  are  furled  that 
had  been  floating  proudly  to  the  breeze,  and  one  deep,  impenetrable  gloom 
gathers  thick  and  fast  over  the  hearts  of  ail  loyal  citizens  throughout  the 
land.  In  the  hour  of  triumph — when  law  and  order  were  to  be  restored, 
when  the  enrapturing  prospects  of  peace,  all  ablaze  with  the  prismatic 
colors  of  the  rainbow  of  promise,  were  widely  extended  before  the  patriot's 
eye, — the  Standard-Bearer  of  the  country,  who  had  firmly  stood  unmoved 
in  times  that  tried  men's  souls  when  an  almost  superhuman  energy  was 
necessary  to  resist  the  tide  of  treason, — the  patriot  and  the  lover  of  his 
country — is  stiffened  in  the  grasp  of  death.  Victory  seemed  of  no  value, 
triumph  empty,  and  success  but  a  mocking  phantom.     Then  was  it  first 


known,  how  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  late  President  had  hecome, 
how  his  life  was  associated  with  the  lite  of  the  nation,  and  his  death  robbed 
every  family  of  one  ns  Dear  and  dear  to  it  as  any  of  those  embraced  in  the 
ties  of  blood.  Said  a  simple-hearted,  honest,  God-fearing,  ( Ihristian  woman, 
whose  steps  are  now  fast  tending  towards  the  grave,  "I  cried  when  I  heard 
it,  because  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  lost  a  father."  Yes!  the  nation  has  lost 
a  father,  whose  every  thought  and  prayer  was  devoted  to  its  interests  and 
welfare, — self-sacrificing  beyond  example  in  a  selfish  age.  No  one  knew 
how  great  the  reciprocal  love  existing  between  people  and  President,  until 
the  murderous  act  deprived  us  of  the  foremost  man  of  the  times.  And, 
whereas,  we  have  delighted  to  call  Washington  the  father  of  his  country, 
it  is  now  our  pride  to  place  by  his  side,  as  of  equal  glory  and  renown,  and 
equally  endeared  to  the  American  people — the  name  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. GrEORGE  WASHINGTON,  under  God's  protection,  led  the  American 
nation  out  of  the  stormy  trials  and  persecutions  of  foreign  injustice  into 
the  pathway  of  prosperity  and  renown :  Abraham  Lincoln,  under  the 
protection  of  the  same  God — the  God  of  our  forefathers — led  the  nation 
through  intestine  troubles,  that  threatened  to  efface  all  that  made  it  great 
and  capable  for  good,  and  taught  its  people  to  understand  how  great  their 
birth-right  and  how  sacredly  it  should  be  guarded.  The  former  died  in 
peace,  surrounded  by  his  family  at  JMt.  Vernon, — the  latter  fell  a  victim 
to  the  murderous  hate  of  wicked  patricides.  Had  such  an  act  been  pre- 
dicted to  us,  we  should  have  felt  like  using  Shakspeare's  words — as  we 
scouted  at  the  prediction, — 

This  Duncan  hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  oft'." 

But,  my  friends,  I  must  hasten  on.  Let  us  now  see  who  was  this  man, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  death  has  made  a  nation  mourn,  and  each  loyal 
man  feel  as  though  he  had  lost  a  father. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  February 
12th,  1809,  of  parents  who  struggled  honestly  with  poverty  and  toil  for 
the  support  of  their  family.  While  the  future  President  was  quite  a  boy 
his  parents  removed  to  Indiana,  and  there,  amid  the  wilds  of  primeval  for- 
ests, a  log  hut  was  constructed,  and  a  home  created  for  the  Pioneer's  fami- 
ly. We  know  of  but  few  incidents  of  his  childhood :  it  is  probable  from 
these  that  the  child's  hands  were  employed  to  assist  the  father  in  his  daily 
toil,  while  his  mother  taught  him  to  read,  using  God's  Holy  Book  as  the 
text-book  in  her  teachings.  Although  he  lost  his  mother  when  only  ten 
years  of  age,  yet  her  teachings  constituted  the  seed  that,  under  the  vigor- 
rous  influences  of  Western  life,  developed  eventually  into  those  startling  quali- 
ties of  head  and  heart  which  gained  him  not  only  the  respect,  but  the  love 
of  all  with  whom  he  was  subsequently^hrown  into  contact.  How  many  of 
the  world's  great  men  have  owed  all  that  was  noble  and  praiseworthy  in 
their  future  lives  to  the  instructions  received  at  a  mother's  knee !  Oh ! 
mothers  of  this  nation,  how  great  a  responsibility  has  been  imposed  upon 
you  by  Providence !  On  }Tour  quiet  and  unobtrusive  labors  the  hopes  and 
future  glory  of  our  land  depend.     See  to  it,  that  you  implant  principles  of 
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morality,  honesty  and  religion,  with  love  of  country  and  devotion  to  its 
rights,  in  the  bosoms  of  your  little  ones.  Pray  for  strength  to  accomplish 
the  tasks  assigned  you.  Yours,  not  the  labors  of  the  rougher  walks  of  life, 
not  the  attractive  honors  of  the  bar,  or  the  pulpit,  or  the  tented  field, — 
but  the  more  glorious  duties  of  preparing  those  who  shall  go  forth  with 
stout  hearts  and  honest  souls  to  undertake  all  such  labors. 

In  a  cabin,  where  a  school  had  been  opened  by  one  of  the  settlers,  Mr. 
Lincoln  pursued  his  studies  in  additional  branches  of  knowledge.  He 
was  faithful  and  laborious  as  a  student, — a  boy  of  but  few  books,  but  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  those  that  could  be  procured.  His.meDtal  train- 
ing was  accomplished  amid  such  literature  as  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
■•.Esop's  Fables,"  "Weems'  Life  of  Washington/'  and  a  campaign  life  of 
that  other  great  commoner,  Henry  Clay.  These  were  books  calculated  to 
develop  hard  common  sense,  disregard  for  ornaments  of  stvle,  and  love  of 
right  and  honor.  They  aided  in  the  formation  of  a  character  which  chal- 
lenged respect  from  all,  as  rugged  in  its  honesty  and  unwavering  in  its 
love  of  truth. 

Trained  in  all  the  work  of  the  farm,  he  acquired  a  muscular  frame  and 
Herculean  constitution,  that  seemed  adequate  to  all  the  work  that  might 
fall  to  his  lot  in  life.  At  times  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  country  store,  or 
in  boating  on  the  Mississippi,  he  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  youth  of  pro- 
mising business  talent.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  removed  with  his 
father  to  Illinois,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  made  captain  of  a  company 
of  volunteers,  raised  for  service  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  Here,  his  biog- 
rapher tells  us,  "He  was  an  efficient,  faithful  officer,  watchful  of  his  men, 
and  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  while  his  courage  and  patriotism 
shrank  from  no  dangers  or  hardships." 

His  fellow-citizens  send  him  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1834,  and  two 
years  afterwards  he  obtains  a  license  to  practise  law,  and  opens  an  office 
in  Springfield.  He  was  three  several  times  elected  to  the  legislature,  and 
in  1847  was  one  of  the  Whig  representatives  in  the  National  Congress. 
From  this  time  to  the  year  1860  he  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  his 
profession,  and  actively  interested  in  the  various  political  movements  of 
the  day.  His  reputation  was,  however,  mostly  confined  to  the  West,  and 
but  comparatively  little  was  known  of  him  in  the  East.  His  nomination 
to  the  Presidency  was  made  in  1860,  and  was  followed  by  an  election  to 
the  highest  position  in  our  gift.  Naturally,  all  felt  anxious  with  reference 
to  the  future,  when  a  new  leader  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  na- 
tion. The  prayers  of  the  good  and  the  loyal  were  freely  offered  up  to 
the  Most  High,  that  He  might  look  with  favor  upon  him,  imbue  him 
"with  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  truth  and  mercy,  and  so  rule  his  heart,  and 
bless  his  endeavors,  that  law  and  order,  justice  and  peace,  might  every 
where  prevail." 

Then  the  plotted  treason  of  decades  of  years  appeared  fully  ripe  for  action. 
A  government,  composed  of  the  people,  based  upon  a  constitution  spring- 
ing from  the  people — the  whole  people,  was  that  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  administer.  Fragmentary  portions  of  it,  more  alive,  selfishly  alive  to 
their  own  interests  than  to  those  of  the  whole,  demanded  the  right  to  break 
the  bond  uniting  all  together,  and  thus  put  in  jeopardy  the  lives  and  dear- 
est interests  of  every  one.  Treason  stalked  abroad  through  the  land,  but 
Lincoln,  while  imploring  thought  and  reflection  on  the  part  of  those  dis- 


posed  to  rebel,  still  stood  firm  amid  the  tumult  of  the  times.  Said  he  in 
his  inaugural:  "In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not 
in  mine,  ia  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  Government  will  not 
assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggres- 
sors. You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  Government, 
while  I  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  'preserve,  protect,  and  defend'  it. 
I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be 
enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds 
of  affection.  The  mystic  cord  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field 
and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth-stone  all  over  this  broad 
land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

The  President's  firmness  gave  vigor  and  strength  to  the  national  cause. 
His  term  of  office  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  character.  The  war  was 
undertaken  for  the  conservation  of  the  government,  but  loyal  men  were 
very  much  divided  on  points  that  seemed  to  be  of  minor  importance.  In 
its  course,  the  necessity  of  doing  many  things,  which  would  not  have  been 
thought  of  at  first,  forced  itself  upon  the  nation.  The  Union  was  to  be 
saved,  and  every  thing  that  interfered  with  this  must  be  given  up.  This 
principle  Mr.  Lincoln  laid  down,  and  it  was  endorsed  as  sound  doctrine 
by  the  loyal  men  of  the  land.  The  life  of  the  nation  was  at  stake,  and 
whatever  interfered  with  it  must  be  abolished.  There  could  be  no  com- 
promise with  wrong  for  the  sake  of  right.  "To  secure  a  peace  that  should 
be  lasting,  or  of  any  value  at  all,  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  must 
alone  be  consulted."  This  was  high  ground,  but  it  was  the  only  true 
ground  to  be  occupied  by  the  armies  of  the  United  States — a  nation  con- 
structed on  the  theory  of  furnishing  to  every  one  of  its  citizens  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  war  had  thus  an  educational  influence 
on  the  loyal  people  of  the  country, — they  learned  to  occupy  a  higher  plane 
on  the  broad  field  of  history. 

The  deadly  struggles  that  ensued  between  the  defenders  of  right  and 
the  rebels,  were  more  numerous  than  in  any  war  of  modern  times.  The 
whole  land  underwent  a  baptism  in  the  blood  of  patriots,  and  the  dear 
flag,  carried  through  the  fires  of  many  a  bloody  fray,  became  an  ensign  of 
meaning  to  every  citizen.  And  the  survivors  felt  how  precious  that  had 
become,  for  which  such  sacrifices  were  made.  But  no  one  felt  this  more 
keenly  than  the  Chief  Magistrate  himself.  In  his  speech  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg  (Nov.  19,  1863,)  he  said  :  "  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  (the  ground)  far 
above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long- 
remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 
It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  whofousht  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us;  that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  inc\"eased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

In  Mr.  Lincoln  there  was  a  singular  union  of  some  of  the  brightest 
characteristics  of  the  true  man.     A  word  as  to  these : 
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I.  Honesty  of  purpose,  and  freedom  from  deceit.  This,  to  our  infinite 
shame,  be  it  spoken,  is  a  rare  virtue  at  the  present  day.  The  age  had  so 
tolerated  pretence  and  meaningless  show  in  high  places,  that  the  contrast  at 
first  was  striking.  Here  was  a  man  who  knew  not  how  to  lie, — a  curious 
characteristic,  and  one  making  him  unfit  for  diplomacy  and  the  intrigues  of 
State,  says  the  diplomatist  of  the  old  school.  But  where  the  need  of  deceit 
and  intrigue  when  one  loves  truth,  and  is  only  anxious  for  right?  Hence, 
the  representatives  of  foreign  governments  respected  this  man,  because  they 
could  confide  in  him.  However  much  they  might  differ  with  him.  they 
could  rely  on  his  position,  when  once  defined,  as  the  result  of  an  honest 
belief  that  he  was  right. 

II.  Disregard  of  self  There  was  a  wonderful  absence  of  self-love  or 
egotism  in  this  man.  He  delighted  to  advance  others — to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  merit  wherever  found,  and  whenever  prosperous  results  attended 
military  operations,  to  attribute  such  to  those  who  planned  them.  In  his 
last  speech,  when  speaking  of  the  successes  of  the  campaign,  these  words 
were  employed:  "I,  myself,  was  near  the  front,  and  had  the  high  pleasure 
of  transmitting  much  of  the  good  news  to  you.  But  no  part  of  the  honor 
for  plan  or  execution  is  mine.  To  Lieut.  Gen.  Grant,  his  skilful  officers 
and  brave  men,  all  belongs."  This  disregard  of  self  led  him  to  overlook 
those  precautions,  which  his  friends  desired  him  to  take  in  order  to  pre- 
vent attacks  from  his  enemies.  On  the  face  of  the  globe  there  is  no  prince 
or  potentate  whatever,  who  would  so  fearlessly  expose  himself  to  danger  as 
our  late  President.  When  the  public  demanded  that  he  should  be  attended 
by  a  body-guard,  he  submitted  for  a  little  while,  but  soon  practically  rid 
himself  of  it  by  not  employing  it. 

III.  Kindness  of  heart  for  the  whole  race,  conjoined  vith  a  forgiving 
disposition  to  his  enemies.  The  former  was  seen  in  his  family  and  social 
relations,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  aided  the  poor,  whether  in  the 
army  or  in  civil  life.  When  the  news  of  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
in  18G0  reached  him,  he  was  with  some  friends  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Journal  in  Springfield, — while  the  cheers  of  his  friends  were  given  with  a 
will,  he  put  the  telegram  in  his  pocket  aud  quaintly  said,  "There's  a  little 
woman  down  at  our  house  would  like  to  hear  this — I'll  go  down  and  tell 
her."  When  Ellsworth,  who  had  been  a  student  in  his  office,  was  lying- 
dead — one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  war — the  President  wept  over  his  re- 
mains with  bitter  grief.  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  the  scenes  of  any  man's 
family  circle  open  to  the  public  gaze,  but  this  man's  gentleness  with  his 
beloved  ones  at  home,  and  how  he  used  to  read  his  favorite  poet  to  wife 
and  children  after  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over — these  have  been  told 
me  by  one  who  knew  the  facts,  and  it  is  not  wrong  to  state  them  now. 
With  an  ear  ever  open  to  tales  of  woe,  he  was  often  induced  to  use  execu- 
tive clemency,  when  a  real  case  for  punishment  was  involved.  His  mag- 
nanimity disdained  to  trample  on  a  fallen  foe,  and  with  victory,  he  readily 
forgave  those  who  had  been  his  bitterest  enemies.  He  had  no  anger  for 
the  South,  no  resentment  for  those  who  vilified  his  character,  caricatured 
his  personal  appearance,  and  poured  forth  all  the  foul  slanders  that  the 
father  of  lies  could  produce  from  his  own  arsenal.  Little  souls  indulge  in 
malice  and  jealousy.  This  man  was  above  such  feelings.  In  the  language 
that  has  been  attributed  to  Gen.  Lee  himself,  concerning  Mr.  Lincoln's 
character — "he  was  the  epitome  of  magnanimity  and  good  faith." 
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IV.  Industry  and  Patient  Perseverance. — Much  of  these  was  required 
of  a  man  at  the  helm  of  state  during  the  tempestuous  years  through  which 
we  have  just  passed.  The  exhausting  character  of  the  labors  that  de- 
volved upon  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  nation,  even  when  peace  reigned 
throughout  our  holders,  was  such  as  to  demand  a  strong  constitution  and 
a  willingness  to  work  possessed  by  but  few  men.  But  when  the  machinery 
of  Government  was  increased  in  quantity  and  complexity  hy  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  a  state  of  war,  then  almost  superhuman  energy,  industry 
and  perseverance  were  required  to  superintend  the  whole  so  as  to  obtain 
the  maximum  of  activity  with  the  minimum  of  friction.  Fortunately,  with 
the  will  to  work,  Mr.  Lincoln  possessed  an  iron  constitution  and  indefati- 
gable industry,  and  no  man  could  have  more  faithfully  labored  to  do  the 
work  allotted  him.  In  season  and  out  of  season,  day  and  night,  he  knew 
no  rest;  there  was  a  great  task  assigned  him  and  it  must  not  be  slighted. 

V.  Genial  Flow  of  Spirit*. — Amid  all  this  earnestness  and  honesty, 
and  freedom  from  self  and  gentleness  of  soul,  he  was  pre-eminently  en- 
dowed with  great  elasticity  of  spirit,  which  enabled  him  to  throw  off  the 
cares  of  his  station,  even  when  most  weighty,  and  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
friends  or  strangers.  It  is  true  his  manners  were  not  fashioned  after  the 
Chesterfieldian  School,  he  was  too  truthful  a  representative  of  nature's  no- 
bleman for  that;  nor  was  his  conversation  in  imitation  of  any  special  mo- 
del of  what  rhetoricians  would  consider  classic  English,  he  had  grown  up 
among  men  whose  rugged  thoughts  and  colossal  ideas  defied  expression  in 
any  of  the  tawdry  refinements  of  dandified  English.  He  was  the  type  of 
an  honest,  great  soul  that  disdained  the  decoration  of  art,  that  employed 
words  to  convey,  and  not  to  conceal  ideas,  and  he  hesitated  not  to  join  in 
the  merry  laugh  or  the  humorous  joke  when  they  might  be  introduced  by 
others.  And  here  a  word  is  necessary  as  regards  his  fondness  for  anec- 
dote. The  press  very  unwisely  has  created  the  impression  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln constantly  employed  anecdotes  in  all  his  conversations  and  speeches, 
merely  as  means  of  provoking  laughter,  or  giving  amusement  to  company. 
Hence,  many  have  hardly  understood  the  real  serious  side  of  Mr  Lincoln's 
character,  and  only  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  given  to  continuous  joking. 
This  was  not  the  case,  and  great  injustice  has  been  done  him  by  such  an 
idea.  With  Mr.  Lincoln  anecdotes  were  employed  either  as  means  of 
ridding  himself  of  troublesome  bores,  or  in  the  place  of  illustrative  argu- 
ments. The  habit  had  been  acquired  in  his  Western  life,  and  his  illustra- 
tions always  carried  a  force  with  them  that  few  abstract  arguments  could. 
His  freshness  of  thought  and  novelty  of  illustration  made  his  conversation 
acceptable  to  men  who  were  weary  of  the  set  phrases  of  meaningless  con- 
ventionalism. 

VI.  Love  of  Country. — This  was  all-absorbing.  Every  faculty  of  mind, 
all  his  powers  of  soul  and  body  were  absorbed  in  this.  He  allowed  no 
party  prejudice  to  prevent  him  doing  justice  to  all  who  seemed  actuated 
by  a  similar  feeling.  His  appointments  were  frequently  made  from  those 
who  had  been  his  bitter  political  opponents;  and  no  man  was  thrown 
lightly  aside  who  seemed  willing  to  labor  in  his  country's  cause.  He  had 
consecrated  his  time,  his  talents,  his  life,  his  all,  to  the  service  of  that 
country.  Hear  him  at  Independence  Hall,  February  22,  1861,  and  how 
singularly  prophetic  are  his  words,  when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  recent 
events — then  happily  unknown  to  him,  and  unsuspected  by  the  nation: — 
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"I  have  never  had  a  feeling,  politically,  that  did  not  spring  from  the  sen- 
timents embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
I  have  often  inquired  of  myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that 
kept  this  Confederacy  so  long  together.  It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of 
the  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother-land,  but  something  in 
that  Declaration  giving  liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
but  hope  for  the  world  for  all  future  time.  *  *  This  is 

the  sentiment  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Now,  my 
friends,  can  this  country  be  saved  upon  that  basis?  If  it  can,  I  will  con- 
sider myself  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world,  if  I  can  help  to  save  it. 
If  it  can't  be  saved  upon  that  principle,  it  will  be  truly  awful.  But  if 
this  country  cannot  he  saved  without  giving  up  that  principle,  I  was  about 
to  say  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than  surrender  it.      * 

*  *  I hace  said  nothing  but  what  lam  willing  to  live  by, 

and,  in  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  die  by."  Here  was  the  language 
of  one  who  went,  with  high  resolve,  and  unwavering  trust  in  the  mission 
of  his  country,  to  undertake  whatever  tasks  might  fall  to  his  lot.  And, 
if  these  imperilled  his  life,  he  will  not  shrink  from  his  fate.  Like  the 
Roman  Knight,  he  will  willingly  leap  into  the  gulf,  if  the  nation  can  be 
saved  by  such  a  sacrifice.  Here  is  an  example  for  you,  my  fellow-country- 
men, worthy  of  all  imitation. 

"Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be — thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's!" 

Standing  at  the  grave  of  this  martyr  to  the  cause  of  free  government,  ask 
God  to  kindle  into  a  bright  flame  whatever  sparks  of  patriotism  may  be 
lurking  in  your  breasts — pray  that  you  may  be  worthy  of  your  birthright 
as  citizens  of  a  republic,  and  that  you  may  be  able,  whenever  restive  under 
law  and  authority,  to  take  to  heart  these  words  of  inspiration :  "  Let  every 
soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God : 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  "Whosoever  therefore  resisteth 
the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God:  and  they  that  resist  shall  re- 
ceive to  themselves  damnation.  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works, 
but  to  the  evil." 

VII.  Faith  in  God  and  His  protecting  Providence. — From  the  first, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  in  addition  to  his  love  of  country  had  a  strong  and  enduring 
faith  that  it  was  designed  by  Providence  to  perform  a  great  part  in  the 
history  of  humanity,  and  that  God  might  chasten — how  much  no  man 
could  tell — but  would  bring  it  out  of  the  fire  purer  and  better  fitted  for 
its  work.  In  bidding  farewell  to  his  friends  in  Springfield,  he  said,  "  A 
duty  devolves  upon  me  which  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  which  has  de- 
volved upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of  Washington.  He  never 
could  have  succeeded  except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which 
he  at  all  times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  same  Di- 
vine aid  which  sustained  him,  and  on  the  same  Almighty  Being  I  place 
my  reliance  for  support,  and  I  hope  you,  my  friends,  will  all  pray  that  I 
may  receive  that  Divine  assistance  without  which  I  cannot  succeed,  but 
with  which  success  is  certain."  This  faith  kept  him  firm  when  the  dark- 
est horrors  were  impending.  Reverses,  defeats,  even  utter  routs  did  not 
cause  him  to  waver.     The  issues  of  the  whole  were  in  the  hands  of  God. 
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It  was  our  duty  to  defend  the  liberties  he  had  given  as.  There  was.  at 
times,  in  this  firm  faith  much  that  resembled  Cromwell's  command  to  his 

men — -Tut  your  faith  in  God  and — keep  your  powder  dry," — that  is, 
trust  in  God,  but  employ  all  the  means  placed  within  your  reach,  to  exe- 
cute the  task  he  has  assigned  you.  Prayers  went  up  for  him,  not  only 
from  those  old  friends  in  Illinois,  but  all  over  the  land.  We  learned  to 
love  the  man  whose  purpose  was  so  high,  and  whose  claims  to  our  confi- 
dence so  justified  by  his  own  inherent  fitness.  Resting  on  these  prayers 
offered  up  to  a  prayer-hearing  God,  he  tired  not  in  well-doing,  but  was 
readv  for  any  sacrifice.  This  faith  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  character 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Let  us  all  try  to  cultivate  faith  in  God,  who 
has  thus  far  led  us  on  our  way  amid  clouds  and  perils,  through  the 
dangers  of  the  field,  and  the  far  greater  dangers  of  evil  spirits  at  home,  in 
whose  breasts  the  evil  One  has  sown  the  seeds  of  disobedience  to  law. 
Then  shall  the  shining  example  of  our  late  President  not  be  lost  upon 
those  who  are  left  behind,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers  will  be  with  us 
through  whatever  dangers  may  hereafter  beset  our  path. 

I  have  endeavored,  my  friends,  to  present  in  a  brief  manner,  some  idea 
of  him  who  wras  called  in  the  providence  of  God  to  be  the  foremost  man 
of  the  age.  It  has  been  impossible  to  dwell  upon  all  points  of  his  charac- 
ter, because  hours  only  would  suffice  for  the  task.  Hence,  I  have  not  said 
any  thing  about  those  intellectual  qualifications  which  shone  so  brightly 
when  pure  statesmanship  was  required.  It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  man — Abraham  Lincoln — and  those  qualities  of 
spirit  and  soul  that  made  him  the  object  of  the  nation's  love.  His  name 
was  a  household  word  at  home,  and  those  foreign  nations  that  had  once 
held  him  up  to  scorn  and  derision,  were  now  honest  in  their  expressions 
of  admiration  for  the  earnest,  great  man. 

The  ship  of  state  had  been  guided  through  the  storm  and  tempest  in 
safety,  and  was  approaching  secure  anchorage;  the  shout,  'land  ho!'  was 
heard  from  those  on  the  look-out,  when  the  inhuman  assassin  does  his 
work,  and  the  helms-man  is  carried  away  at  the  moment  of  triumph.  Rest 
on  earth  from  his  labors  was  not  granted  him;  but  his  spirit  is  now  in 
His  presence,  who  is  a  righteous  God,  and  one  loving  mercy,  and  there, 
in  humble  submission,  bowing  our  heads  low  in  the  dust,  we  leave  it,  and 
pray  that  we  may  be  able  to  say,  "The  Lord  gave~and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

His  works  shall  live,  and  his  example  must  ever  be  one  for  imitation  by  all 
who  love  their  country.  Thus,  although  dead,  he  will  continually  be  with 
us  as  a  guardian  spirit  to  that  country  for  which  he  lived,  labored  and  died. 

But,  while  love  causes  us  to  linger  by  the  remains  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, let  us  not  forget  the  stern  duties  which  bis  assassination  imposes 
upon  the  nation.  These  we  cannot  throw  off,  even  if  we  shrank  from  their 
performance.  It  is  not  vengeance  we  counsel,  but  justice.  Look  at  the 
act,  evidently  the  result  of  much  thought  and  careful  deliberation,  coolly 
and  skilfully  planned,  completed  under  circumstances  that  made  it  most 
appalling  to  the  partner  of  his  life,  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  his 
countrymen  intent  on  pleasure,  and  exultant  at  the  prospect  of  peace.  See 
the  assassin  deliberately  eyeing  his  victim,  quietly  stealing  behind  him. 
and  over  the  very  shoulders  of  the  wife  firing  the  deadly  weapon  that  for- 
ever should  put  out  the  life  of  the  family  and  the  hope  of  the  nation. 
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Picture  to  yourselves  the  gallant  young  officer  vainly  endeavoring  to  seize 
the  murderer  so  as  to  secure  instant  punishment  for  his  diabolical  crime, 
forgetting  his  own  wound  in  his  efforts  to  bring  to  punishment  the  assas- 
sin— that  piercing  cry  of  the  young  woman — '  Stop  that  man — the  Presi- 
dent is  shot,' — the  assassin's  leap  on  the  stage,  rending  his  country's  flag 
in  the  effort,  the  shrieks  of  horror,  and  the  cries  of  agony  from  all  present, 
and  his  cool  deliberation  in  escaping  from  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
seize  him.  Is  not  the  scene  one  that  would  make  angels  weep,  and  the 
malicious  demons  of  the  lower  world  shout  in  hellish  triumph,  that  a  hu- 
man being  had  rivalled  them  in  a  deed  of  black  malignity  and  horror  ? 

But  these  are  not  all  the  horrors  of  that  night.  See  an  accomplice, 
alike  on  murderous  deed  intent,  forcing  his  way  into  the  presence  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  (stretched  on  a  bed  of  pain  and  suffering),  and  doing 
that  which  the  sentiment  of  both  civilized  and  savage  life  pronounces  the 
most  cowardly  of  all  deeds — striking  a  man  when  he  is  unable  to  defend 
himself — and  dealing  serious  if  not  mortal  wounds  to  sons  and  friends  who 
rush  to  the  aid  of  the  defenceless  victim. 

In  all  the  annals  of  crime,  even  in  the  times  of  the  French  Revolution, 
when,  horrors  accumulated  so  fast  that  the  very  soul  sickens  at  the  thought 
of  those  dark  deeds,  there  has  never  been  more  horrible  pictures  than 
these.  Well  may  the  Secretary  of  War  ask  that  "the  stain  of  innocent 
blood  be  removed  from  the  land  by  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  the  mur- 
derers," and  exhort  "all  good  citizens  to  aid  public  justice  on  this  occa- 
sion. Every  man  should  consider  his  own  conscience  charged  with  this 
solemn  duty,  and  rest  neither  night  nor  day  until  it  be  accomplished." 

The  whole  series  of  crimes,  however,  demonstrates  with  almost  mathe- 
matical certainty  that  the  direct  perpetrators  of  these  have  been  aided  by 
numerous  active  accomplices.  And  here  the  question  naturally  arises — 
how  great  the  extent  of  this  conspiracy?  Has  its  main  object  been  ac- 
complished, or  will  blows,  secret  and  cowardly,  yet  be  struck  ?  Who  shall 
be  the  next  victims?  What  man  of  prominence  or  quiet  citizen  shall 
next  be  the  mark  for  the  assassin's  knife,  or  his  deadly  pistol?  I  am  not 
an  alarmist,  but  these  questions  are  important;  they  concern  our  future 
security.  No  man  can  at  once  become  an  assassin.  The  process  of  de- 
moralization is  slow,  but  sure  when  once  it  begins,  and  in  the  end  the  man 
loses  all  the  moral  attributes  of  his  race,  and  becomes  a  wild  animal,  sub- 
ject to  the  influences  that  regulate  and  determine  the  acts  of  that  class  of 
beings.  The  taste  of  blood  once  experienced,  and  all  control  over  the 
animal  is  gone.  He  rages  and  riots  in  blood.  Swift,  speedy  and  terri- 
ble punishment  can  alone  afford  security  in  the  future  for  the  nation. 

How  many  are  justly  chargeable  with  a  direct  agency  in  producing  the 
demoralization  that  culminated  in  these  crimes  we  know  not;  but  the  hor- 
rible fact  stares  us  in  the  face  that  in  December,  1864 — an  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  Selma  (Ala.)  Dispatch,  offering  for  a  million  of  dollars  to 
secure  the  assassination  of  the  President,  Vice  President  and  Secretary  of 
State,  and  this  advertisement  failed  to  create  that  horror  in  the  region 
where  it  appeared,  that  should  have  been  at  once  produced.  And  back  of 
this — has  not  every  man,  woman  and  child,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  who  actively  or  passively  took  part  in  the  rebellion 
against  law  and  authority,  either  by  open  participation  in  the  bloody  war 
that  has  been  waged  against  the  government,  or  by  secret  sympathy  with 
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the  same,  lias  not  every  such  person  some  responsibility  for  the  demorali- 
zation that  terminated  in  this  crime?  Does  not  the  blood  of  the  mur- 
dered President  cry  aloud  to  each  of  these — ye  had  a  share  in  this  deed, 
and  aided  in  the  crime  that  now  pollutes  the  annals  of  our  history? 

"Not  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia"  will  sweeten  the  land  on  which  this 
innocent  blood  has  been  shed.  Repent,  ye  that  have  wandered  from  the 
practices  of  your  forefathers — and  have  set  at  defiance  the  holy  teachings 
of  the  Book  of  inspiration.  It  is  manly  to  acknowledge  error,  it  is  manly 
to  beg  forgiveness  and  to  ask  God's  help,  that  you  may  henceforward  walk 
as  in  His  sight,  pleasing  God  and  obeying  the  authorities  set  over  you  by 
His  appointment;  it  is  more  than  manly  to  do  all  this,  for  thereby  you 
join  the  band  of  those  returning  prodigals  which  a  merciful  Father  will 
receive  with  a  forgiveness  freely  extended  for  their  sins,  for  the  sake  of 
Him  who  died  that  penitent  sinners  might  live,  and  who  said  to  the  male- 
factor on  the  cross,  "To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise." 

One  word  as  to  the  duty  of  good  citizens  in  this  perilous  crisis.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  faith  in  God's  divine  protection  was  needed  it  is 
now.  In  Him  alone  can  there  be  found  protection  and  defence,  and  He 
has  taught  His  people  to  come  to  Him  at  all  times  with  their  sorrowful 
burdens.  Prayer,  for  guidance  to  our  rulers,  prudence  in  the  hour  of 
trouble,  strength  to  bear  our  afflictions,  wisdom  to  direct  the  machinery 
of  government,  justice  to  punish  malefactors,  mercy  to  pardon  minor  of- 
fenders who  are  penitent,  and  patriotic  love  for  our  dear  country, — prayer 
for  these  is  now  a  duty  which  is  not  to  be  neglected  by  any  Christian. 

We  cannot  afford  to  do  wrong  in  the  name  of  right  and  justice.  These 
need  no  such  adjuncts.  Let  the  sentence,  which  Congress  has  ordered 
henceforth  to  be  stamped  upon  all  our  national  coins,  be  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  our  hearts — "in  God  is  our  trust." 

Let  the  closing  words  of  the  late  President's  last  Inaugural  be  taken  to 
heart  and  appropriated  by  all: 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans;  to  do  all  that  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations." 

And  now,  my  friends,  in  closing  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  this  sketch  of  the  lessons  taught  us  by  his  life,  with  the 
obligations  imposed  by  his  death,  need  I  add  one  word  of  apology  because 
it  has  been  given  you  in  the  house  of  God  and  on  His  holy  day.  The 
lesson  of  the  times  has  been  presented  for  our  perusal  by  the  Father  Him- 
self. I  have  endeavored  to  spread  it  before  you,  as  a  Christian  man 
would  to  his  brethren,  in  the  spirit  of  Him,  who,  although  He  forgave  His 
persecutors,  foretold  the  day  when  the  wicked  should  be  banished  "to 
eternal  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  Justice  is  tempered 
with  mercy  to  those  who  repent  from  their  sins, — but  to  the  impenitent 
justice  in  all  its  naked  terror  shall  be  meted  out. 

May  God  grant  us  all  grace  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  us  here,  to 
serve  Him  in  truth,  and  to  cherish  a  love  for  that  country  where  freedom 
reigns  and  a  refuge  is  afforded  to  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  of  the 
earth ! 
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REPORT- 


Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  Esq., 

Secretary  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission: 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit an  account  of  m y  operations  as  Sanitary  Inspector  during 
the  last  month.  The  engagements  which  crowd  so  thickly 
upon  me  just  now,  prevent  that  careful  preparation  which  a 
report,  including  incidents  of  such  deep  interest  to  every  Amer- 
ican, should  receive  from  the  reporter.  The  best  that  I  can 
do  is  to  give  yon  as  faithful  an  account  as  my  diary  and  recol- 
lections, and  the  reports  of  other  officers  of  the  Commission, 
will  enable  me,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  deprecating  all 
criticism  of  its  style  and  finish. 

On  reporting  for  duty  in  Washington  at  the  end  of  August, 
I  arrived  the  day  of  the  battle  at  Bull  Run.  The  urgent  neces- 
sities of  the  wounded  demanding  instant  attention,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Jenkins,  Associate  Secretary,  I  went  out  in  the 
ambulance  train  on  Saturday  and  remained  until  Sunday  even- 
ing. The  report  of  my  visit  was  handed  in  to  Dr.  J.  shortly 
after  my  return. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  first  week  of  the  month  was 
occupied  in  examining  the  U.  S.  Military  Hospital,  known  as 
the  Soldiers'  Home.  A  report  embodying  the  result  of  my 
examination  has  been  heretofore  submitted. 

Friday,  September  5. — Left  Washington  at  6  o'clock,  under 
the  impression  that  the  Confederate  army  had  crossed  the 
Potomac  the  preceding  evening  and  were  then  in  Frederick. 
Anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  my  friends,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
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treatment  my  native  place  would  receive  at  rebel  hands,  made 
the  trip  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one. 

Along  the  road,  at  different  stopping-places,  reports  reached 
us  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  Confederates  that  had  crossed  into 
Maryland.  The  passengers  began  to  entertain  fears  that  the 
train  would  not  be  able  to  reach  Frederick.  These  were,  how- 
ever, quieted  by  a  telegram  received  at  a  station  near  Mon- 
rovia, which  announced  the  road  open.  Arriving  at  12  o'clock, 
m.,  I  found  the  town  full  of  surmises  and  rumors.  Such  in- 
formation had  been  received  by  the  Post  Quarter  Master  and 
the  Surgeon  in  charge  of  Hospital,  that  they  were  busy  all  the 
afternoon  making  arrangements  to  move  off  their  valuable 
stores.  The  citizens  were  in  the  greatest  trepidation.  Inva- 
sion by  the  Southern  army  was  considered  equivalent  to  de- 
struction. Impressment  into  the  ranks  as  common  soldiers,  or 
immurement  in  a  Southern  prison — these  were  not  attractive 
prospects  for  quiet,  Union-loving  citizens  ! 

Towards  nightfall  it  became  pretty  certain  that  a  force  had 
crossed  somewhere  about  the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy.  Tele- 
grams were  crowding  rapidly  on  the  army  officers  located  here, 
directing  that  what  stores  could  not  be  removed  should  be 
burned,  and  that  the  sick  should  as  far  as  possible  be  sent  on 
to  Pennsylvania.  Here  began  a  scene  of  terror  seldom  wit- 
nessed in  this  region.  Lieut.  Castle,  A.  Q.  M.,  burned  a  large 
quantity  of  his  stores  at  the  depot.  Assist.  Surg.  "Weir  fired 
his  store-house  on  the  Hospital  grounds  and  burned  the  most 
valuable  of  his  surplus  bedding  contained  in  Kemp  Hall,  in 
Church  street  near  Market.  Many  of  our  prominent  citizens, 
fearing  impressment,  left  their  families  and  started  for  Penn- 
sylvania in  carriages,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot.  All  the  con- 
valescents at  the  Hospital  that  could  bear  the  fatigue,  were 
started  also  for  Pennsylvania,  in  charge  of  Hospital  Steward 
Cox.  The  citizens  removed  their  trunks  containing  private 
papers  and  other  valuables  from  the  bank-vaults,  under  the 
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firm  belief  that  an  attaek  would  be  made  on  these  buildings 
for  the  sake  of  the  speeie  contained  in  them.  . 

About  1^  o'clock,  a.  m.,  it  was  ascertained  that  Jackson's 
force — the  advance  guard  of  the  Southern  army — was  encamp- 
ed on  Moffat's  farm,  near  Buckeystown,  and  that  this  force 
would  enter  Frederick  after  daylight;  for  what  purpose  no 
one  knew.  Having  possession  of  this  amount  of  information, 
I  retired  about  two  o'clock,  being  willing  to  wait  the  sequel, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

Saturday,  September  6. — Found,  on  visiting  the  market  in 
the  morning,  that  a  very  large  number  of  our  citizens  had 
"  skedaddled"  (i.  e.  retired  rapidly  in  good  order)  last  night. 
Every  mouth  was  full  of  rumors  as  to  the  numbers,  where- 
abouts, and  whatabouts  of  the  Confederate  force.  One  old 
gentleman,  whose  attachment  to  McClellan  has  become  pro- 
verbial, declared  that  it  was  an  impossibility  for  the  rebels  to 
cross  the  Potomac  ;  and  another,  who  looks  upon  Banks  as  the 
greatest  of  generals,  declared  that  Banks'  force  had  been  taken 
for  Confederates,  and  that  the  supposed  enemies  were  friends. 

At  length  uncertainty  was  changed  into  certainty.  About 
nine  o'clock  two  seedy-looking  individuals  rode  up  Market 
street  as  fast  as  their  jaded  animals  could  carry  them.  Their 
dress  was  a  dirty,  faded  gray,  their  arms  rusty  and  seemingly 
uncared  for,  their  general  appearance  raffish  or  vagabondish. 
They  shouted  for  Jeff.  Davis  at  the  intersection  of  Patrick  and 
Market  street,  and  then  riding  to  the  intersection  of  Church 
and  Market,  repeated  the  same  strange  jubilant  shout.  No  one 
expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
this  proceeding,  they  countermarched  and  trotted  clown  the 
street.  Then  followed  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  horsemen,  hav- 
ing among  them  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  so'idisanl  Colonel  C.  S.  A. 
These  were  received  with  feeble  shouts  from  some  secession- 
sympathizers.  They  said,  "  the  time  of  your  deliverance  has 
come."    It  was  plain  that  the  deliverance  they  meant  was  from 
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the  rule  of  law  and  order.  The  sidewalks  were  filled  with 
Union-loving  citizens,  who  felt  keenly  that  their  humiliation 
was  at  hand,  and  that  they  had  no  course  but  submission,  at 
least  for  a  time. 

As  this  force  of  cavalry  entered  the  town  from  the  south, 
Capt.  Yellot's  company  retreated  west  from  the  town,  and  dis- 
appeared no  one  knew  whither.  One  ruffian  cavalry  soldier 
rode  up  to  Sergt.  Crocker  (in  charge  of  hospital  stores  in  Kemp 
Hall)  and  accosted  him  with  "Sa-ay,  are  you  a  Yankee?" 
"No,  I  am  a  Marylander."  "What  are  you  doing  in  the 
Yankee  army  ?"  "  I  belong  to  the  United  States  army,"  said 
the  old  man,  proudly.  "  If  you  don't  come  along  with  me,  I'll 
cut  your  head  off."  Having  waved  his  sabre  over  the  unarmed 
old  man's  head,  he  demanded  his  keys,  and  rode  off  with  the 
sergeant  as  a  prisoner.  This  display  of  chivalry  did  not  infuse 
great  admiration  of  the  Southern  army  into  the  hearts  of  the 
bystanders. 

A  force  of  cavalry  entered  the  hospital  grounds  and  took 
possession  of  hospital  and  contents.  All  the  sick  were  care- 
fully paroled,  not  excepting  one  poor  fellow  then  in  a  mori- 
bund condition.  After  some  hours,  the  medical  officers  and 
hospital  stewards  were  allowed  to  go  about  town  on  passes. 

At  ten  o'clock  Jackson's  advance  force,  consisting  of  some 
five  thousand  men,  marched  up  Market  street  and  encamped 
north  of  the  town.  They  had  but  little  music ;  what  there  was 
gave  us  "My  Maryland"  and  Dixie  in  execrable  style.  Each 
regiment  had  a  square  red  flag,  with  a  cross,  made  of  diago- 
nal blue  stripes  extending  from  opposite  corners :  on  these 
blue  stripes  were  placed  thirteen  white  stars.  A  dirtier, 
filthier,  more  unsavoiw  set  of  human  beings  never  strolled 
through  a  town — marching  it  could  not  be  called  without  do- 
ing violence  to  the  word.  The  distinctions  of  rank  were  recog- 
nized on  the  coat  collars  of  officers;  but  all  were  alike  dirty 
and  repulsive.     Their  arms  were  rusty  and  in  an  unsoklierly 
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condition.  Their  uniform?,  or  rather  multiforme,  corresponded 
only  in  a  slight  predominance  of  grey  over  butternut,  and  in 
the  prevalence  of  filth.  Faces  looked  as  if  they  had  not  been 
acquainted  with  water  for  weeks:  hair,  shaggy  and  unkempt, 
seemed  entirely  a  stranger  to  the  operations  of  brush  or  comb. 
A  motlier  group  was  never  herded  together.  But  these  were 
the  chivalry — the  deliverers  of  Maryland  from  Lincoln's  op- 
pressive yoke. 

During  the  afternoon  a  Provost  Marshal  was  appointed  for 
the  town,  and  he  occupied  the  same  office  which  had  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  U.  S.  Provost  Marshal.  Guards  were 
posted  along  our  streets,  and  pickets  on  the  roads  leading  from 
Frederick.  Our  stores  were  soon  thronged  with  crowds.  The 
shoe  stores  were  most  patronized,  as  many  of  their  men  were 
shoeless  and  stockingless.  The  only  money  most  of  them  had 
was  Confederate  scrip,  or  shinplasters  issued  by  banks,  corpo- 
rations, individuals,  etc. — all  of  equal  value.  To  use  the  ex- 
pression of  an  old  citizen  "  the  notes  depreciated  the  paper  on 
which  they  were  printed."  The  crowded  condition  of  the 
stores  enabled  some  of  the  chivalry  to  take  what  they  wanted, 
(confiscate  is  the  technical  expression,)  without  going  through 
the  formality  of  even  handing  over  Confederate  rags  in  ex- 
change. But  guards  were  placed  at  the  stores  wherever  re- 
quested, and  only  a  few  men  allowed  to  enter  at  a  time.  Even 
this  arrangement  proved  inadequate,  and  the  stores  were  soon 
necessarily  closed.  The  most  intense  hatred  seems  to  have 
been  encouraged  and  fostered  in  the  men's  hearts  towards 
Union  people,  or  Yankees  as  they  style  them ;  and  this  word 
Yankee  is  employed  with  any  and  every  manner  of  emphasis 
possible  to  indicate  contempt  and  bitterness.  The  men  have 
been  made  to  believe  that  "  to  kill  a  Yankee"  is  to  do  a  duty 
imperatively  imposed  on  them.  The  following  incident  will 
illustrate  this:  A  gentleman  was  called  aside,  while  talking 
with  some  ladies,  bv  an  officer  who  wished  information  as  to 
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shoes.  He  said  lie  was  in  want  of  shoes  for  his  men,  that  he 
had  United  States  money  if  the  dealers  were  so  foolish  as  to 
prefer  it,  or  he  would  procure  them  gold ;  but  if  they  wouldn't 
sell  he  was  satisfied  to  wait  until  they  reached  Baltimore, 
where  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  shoes  in  quantity  could  be 
procured.  Xo  reply  was  made.  Changing  the  subject,  he 
inquired  how  the  men  were  behaving.  The  answer  was  very 
well  /  there  was  no  complaint,  although  some  few  had  been 
seen  intoxicated  on  the  street.  "  "Who  gave  them  the  liquor," 
said  the  officer.  "Townsmen  who  sympathize  with  you  and 
desire  to  show  their  love  for  you."'  "  The  only  way  to  do 
that,"  said  the  officer,  "  is  to  kill  a  Yankee :  kill  a  Yankee, 
sir,  if  }tou  want  to  please  a  Southerner."  This  was  uttered 
with  all  imaginable  expression  of  vindictiveness  and  venom. 

Our  houses  were  besieged  by  hungry  soldiers  and  officers. 
They  ate  everything  offered  them  with  a  greediness  that  fully 
sustained  the  truth  of  their  statement,  that  their  entire  subsist- 
ence lately  had  been  green  corn,  uncooked,  and  eaten  directly  from 
the  stalk.  Union  families  freely  gave  such  food  as  they  had. 
"  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him,"  seemed  the  principle  acted 
on  by  our  good  people.  But  few  of  our  secession  citizens 
aided  them.  Thej-  seemed  ashamed  of  their  Southern  breth- 
ren. The  Union  people  stood  out  for  their  principles,  and 
took  care  to  remind  them  that  they  were  getting  their  food 
from  those  they  had  come  to  destroy.  A  gentleman  relates 
the  following:  "In  the  evening,  after  having  had  one  of  their 
officers  to  tea — one  whom  I  had  known  in' former  days — two 
officers  came  to  the  door  and  begged  that  something  might  be 
given  them  for  which  they  wished  to  pay.  On  giving  them 
the  last  biscuits  in  the  house,  one  of  them  offered  pay.  The 
reply  was,  'Xosir,  whenever  you  meet  a  Federal  soldier  want- 
ing food,  recollect  that  a  Union  man  in  Frederick  gave  you 
the  last  morsel  of  food  in  his  house  when  you  were  famishing.' 
The  officer's  face  flushed  up,  and  he  replied,  '  You  are  right, 
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sir,  I  am  very,  very  much  obliged  to  you.'  The  coals  of  fire 
had  been  heaped  on  his  head/' 

Outrages  were  committed  on  the  National  flag  whenever  one 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers.  These  simply  strengthened 
the  Union  feeling,  and  made  the  men  and  women  of  Frederick 
more  attached  than  ever  to  the  National  cause  for  which  their 
fathers  had  fought  and  died.  Stauncher,  stouter,  stronger  did 
Unionism  in  Frederick  grow  with  each  passing  hour.  We 
were  conquered,  not  enslaved, — humiliated  greatly  with  the 
thought  that  rebel  feet  were  pressing  on  our  soil,  but  not  dis- 
posed to  bow  the  knee  to  Baal. 

An  attack  on  the  Examiner  Printing  Office  being  antici- 
pated, a  small  guard  was  placed  at  the  door.  About  nine 
o'clock,  r.  m.,  a  rush  was  made  on  the  guard  by  some  of  the 
Southern  soldiers,  the  door  was  driven  in  and  the  contents  of 
the  office  thrown  into  the  street.  W.  G.  Ross,  Esq.,  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  of  Frederick,  called  on  the  Provost  Marshal,  who 
soon  arrived  with  a  strong  force,  suppressed  the  riot,  and, 
having  obliged  the  rioters  to  return  every  thing  belonging  to 
the  office,  put  them  in  the  guard-house.  During  the  contin- 
uance of  this  disturbance,  the  oaths  and  imprecations  were 
terrific.  Every  one  in  the  neighborhood  expected  that  a  gen- 
eral attack  would  be  made  on  the  Union  houses.  Fortunately, 
a  quiet  night  ensued. 

Sunday,  September  7. — The  rebels  obliged  most  of  our 
shoe-stores  to  be  kept  open  during  the  day  so  that  their  men 
could  obtain  shoes.  The  reign  of  terror  continued,  although 
no  personal  violence  was  done  to  any  citizen.  Pickets  are 
posted  miles  out  of  town.  The  main  body  of  rebel  troops  is 
said  to  be  encamped  about  Urbana.  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
is  in  command,  and  there  are  three  divisions  or,  it  may  be, 
four,  commanded  by  Jackson,  Longstreet,  D.  II.  Hill,  and 
some  one  else.  Forage  is  obtained  by  taking  it  and  offering 
Confederate  notes  in  payment. 
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At  the  Evangelical  Reformed  Church,  the  pastor,  Rev.  Dr. 
Daniel  Zacharias,  offered  up  prayers  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
Confederate  officers.  In  the  evening  General  Jackson  was 
seen  asleep  in  the  same  church. 

The  Commissioner  for  the  Enrolment  of  the  State  Militia 
was  seized  to-day  and  made  to  hand  over  the  enrolment- 
books.  No  further  requirement  was  made  of  him,  except  that 
he  should  report  himself  daily  at  the  office  of  the  Provost- 
Marshal. 

During  the  afternoon  one  of  those  incredible  incidents  oc- 
curred, which  have  been  occasionally  reported  in  onr  papers, 
but  have  always  been  disbelieved  by  those  who  have  faith  in 
the  humanity  of  rebels.  Several  young  ladies  were  standing 
in  front  of  the  house  of  one  of  our  prominent  citizens,  when  a 
rebel  officer  rode  up  and,  halting  his  horse,  said,  "Ladies, 
allow  me  to  make  you  a  present.  This  is  a  ring  made  from 
the  hone  of  a  dead  Yankee."  A  gentleman,  near  the  curb, 
seized  the  article  before  the  officer  had  finished  speaking  and 
handed  it  to  the  ladies,  who  quickly  answered,  "Keep  your 
present  for  those  who  appreciate  such  presents."  The  only 
reply  of  the  chivalry  was,  "Ah  !  I  supposed  you  were  Southern 
ladies !  "     This  incident  is  instructive. 

Monday,  September  8. — General  Robert  E.  Lee  issues  a 
proclamation,  announcing  that  the  Southern  Army  enters 
Maryland  to  restore  her  to  freedom,  that  she  has  been  down- 
trodden for  a  long  time,  and  that  her  Sister  States  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  have  sworn  to  set  her  free  from  the 
influence  of  Northern  bayonets, — free  to  decide  for  herself 
whether  she  will  go  with  the  South  or  no, — and  promising 
protection  to  all  of  whatever  opinion.  Colonel  B.  T.  Johnson, 
emulating  the  example  of  his  superior  officer,  calls  upon  the 
citizens  to  unite  in  forming  companies  and  regiments  to  join 
the  Confederate  States  Army.     Captain  E.  V.  "White  announ- 
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ces  that  he  is  empowered  to  raise  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 
Mr.  Heard  (former  Editor  of  the  Frederich  Herald — a  seces- 
sion paper)  issues  a  card  calling  for  recruits  to  a  company  he 
is  forming.  Thus  we  are  flooded  with  proclamations.  These 
are  inserted  here  as  important  parts  of  the  diary  of  Rebel 
occupation  of  Frederick. 


LEE'S    PEOCLAMATION. 

Head-Quarters  Army  N.  Va.,  ) 

Near  Frederick  Town,  8th  September,  18G3. ) 

To  the  People  of  Maryland  : 

It  is  right  that  you  should  know  the  purpose  that  has 
brought  the  Army  under  my  command  within  the  limits  of 
your  State,  so  far  as  that  purpose  concerns  yourselves. 

The  People  of  the  Confederate  States  have  long  watched 
with  the  deepest  sympathy  the  wrongs  and  outrages  that  have 
been  inflicted  upon  the  citizens  of  a  Commonwealth,  allied  to 
the  States  of  the  South  by  the  strongest  social,  political  and 
commercial  ties. 

They  have  seen  with  profound  indignation  their  Sister  State 
deprived  of  every  right,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
conquered  Province. 

Under  the  pretence  of  supporting  the  Constitution,  but  in 
violation  of  its  most  valuable  provisions,  your  citizens  have 
been  arrested  and  imprisoned  upon  no  charges  and  contrary 
to  all  forms  of  law ;  the  faithful  and  manly  protest  against 
this  outrage  made  by  the  venerable  and  illustrious  Marylander, 
to  whom  in  better  days,  no  citizen  appealed  for  right  in  vain, 
was  treated  with  scorn  and  contempt;  the  government  of 
your  chief  City  has  been  usurped  by  armed  strangers ;  your 
Legislature  has  been  dissolved  by  the  unlawful  arrest  of  its 
members ;  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  speech  has  been  sup- 
pressed ;  words  have  been  declared  offences  by  an  arbitrary 
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decree  of  the  Federal  Executive,  and  citizens  ordered  to 
be  tried  by  a  military  commission  for  what  they  may  dare  to 
speak. 

Believing  that  the  People  of  Maryland  possessed  a  spirit 
too  lofty  to  submit  to  such  a  government,  the  people  of  the 
South  have  long  wished  to  aid  you  in  throwing  off  this  foreign 
yoke,  to  enable  3*011  again  to  enjoy  the  inalienable  rights  of 
freemen,  and  restore  independence  and  sovereignty  to  your 
State. 

In  obedience  to  this  wish,  our  Army  has  come  among  you, 
and  is  prepared  to  assist  you  with  the  power  of  its  arms  in 
regaining  the  rights  of  which  you  have  been  despoiled. 

This,  Citizens  of  Maryland,  is  our  mission,  so  far  as  you 
are  concerned. 

No  constraint  upon  your  free  will  is  intended,  no  intimida- 
tion will  be  allowed. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  Army,  at  least,  Marylanders  shall 
once  more  enjoy  their  ancient  freedom  of  thought  and  speech. 

We  know  no  enemies  among  you,  and  will  protect  all  of 
every  opinion. 

It  is  for  you  to  decide  your  destiny  freely  and  without 
constraint. 

This  Army  will  respect  your  choice  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  while  the  Southern  people  will  rejoice  to  welcome  you 
to  your  natural  position  among  them,  they  will  only  welcome 
you  when  you  come  of  your  own  free-will. 

It.  E.  LEE,  General  Commanding. 


COLONEL  B.   T.   JOHNSON'S  PROCLAMATION. 

To  tiie  People  of  Maryland  : 

After  sixteen  months  of  oppression  more  galling  than  the 
Austrian  tyranny,  the  victorious  Army  of  the  South  brings 
freedom  to  your  doors.     Its  standard  now  waves  from  the 
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Potomac  to  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line.  The  men  of  Maryland, 
who  during  the  last  long  months  have  been  crushed  under 
the  heel  of  this  terrible  despotism,  have  now  an  opportunity 
for  working  out  their  own  redemption,  for  which  they  have 
so  long  waited,  and  suffered,  and  hoped. 

The  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  is  pledged  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  its  Congress,  by  the  distinct  declaration 
of  its  President,  the  soldier  and  statesman,  Davis,  never  to 
cease  this  war  until  Maryland  has  the  opportunity  to  decide 
for  herself  her  own  fate,  untrammeled  by  Federal  bayonets. 
The  people  of  the  South  with  unanimity  unparalleled  have 
given  their  hearts  to  our  native  State,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  her  sons  have  sworn  with  arms  in  their  hands  that 
you  shall  be  free. 

You  must  now  do  your  part.  We  have  the  arms  here  for 
you.  I  am  authorized  immediately  to  muster  in  for  the  war, 
companies  and  regiments.  The  companies  of  one  hundred 
men  each.  The  regiments  of  ten  companies.  Come,  all  who 
wish  to  strike  for  their  liberties  and  their  homes.  Let  each 
man  provide  himself  with  a  stout  pair  of  shoes,  a  good 
blanket  and  a  tin  cup.     Jackson's  men  have  no  baggage. 

Officers  are  in  Frederick  to  receive  recruits,  and  all  com- 
panies formed  will  be  armed  as  mustered  in.     Rise  at  once. 

Remember  the  cells  of  Fort  McHenry !  Remember  the 
dungeons  of  Fort  Lafayette  and  Fort  Warren  ;  the  insults  to 
your  wives  and  daughters,  the  arrests,  the  midnight  searches 
of  your  houses ! 

Remember  these  your  wrongs,  and  rise  at  once  in  arms  and 
strike  for  Liberty  and  right. 

September  8,  1862.  B.  T.  JOHNSON,  Colonel  C.  S.  A. 
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CAPTAIN   E.  V.  WHITE'S   PROCLAMATION. 

Marylanders  to  the  Rescue  ! 

I  am  a  Marylander !  I  have  been  in  the  service  eighteen 
months  opposing  the  tyranny  which  would  have  made  of  the 
South  a  subjugated  and  ruined  country.  I  came  to  Mary- 
land with  the  Southern  Army  to  do  what  I  can  to  carry  her 
where  she  belongs — to  the  Southern  Confederacy.  I  want 
Marylanders  to  join  me.  I  am  authorized  to  raise  a  regiment 
of  Maryland  Cavalry.  I  have  no  recruiting  office.  I  can  be 
found  at  General  Lawton's  headquarters,  where  I  will  be 
happy  to  receive  recruits.  Come  at  once,  or  make  up  your 
minds  to  be  slaves  to  the  Northern  despotism  forever. 

September  8,  1862.  E.  V.  WHITE,  Captain, 

Commanding  Gen.  Laivtoii's  Body-Guard. 


CAVALRY  NOTICE. 

I  have  been  detailed  to  recruit  for  Captain  White's  Cavalry 
Regiment.  All  persons  desiring  to  join  this  far-famed  corps 
will  apply  to  me  at  the  Provost  Marshal's. 

September  10,  18G2.  J.  M.  KILGOUR. 


JOHN  W.  HEARD'S  PROCLAMATION. 
Men  of  Old  Frederic  Arouse — Defend  your  Homes.  — 
Under  the  authority  of  the  Confederate  Government,  I  am 
now  engaged  in  raising  a  company  of  infantry.  The  great 
Army  of  the  South,  unconquered  and  unconquerable,  is  now 
in  your  midst,  and  has  determined  that  Maryland  shall  be 
free.  What  say  you,  Marylanders  ?  Are  you  willing  to  fight 
for  the  liberties  for  which  you  have  so  long  been  clamorous, 
or  are  you  so  abject  as  to  accept  them  as  a  boon  at  the  hands 
of  others  ?     No !    no  !  sons   of  Marvland — inheritors  of  her 
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Revolutionary  glory — by  your  own  right  arm  achieve  the  in- 
dependence of  your  own  State.  Falter  not,  hesitate  not,  now 
that  the  opportunity  is  offered  you — but  rally  at  once  and  vin- 
dicate your  history. 

|J3|r°  Recruiting-Office  next  door  to  the  Provost  Marshal's, 
where  there  will  always  be  found  an  officer  in  attendance. 

September  9,  1862.  JOHN  W.  HEARD. 


The  supplies  in  our  stores  having  nearly  given  out,  some  of 
the  Union  merchants  resolutely  closed  their  stores  to  the 
soldiers,  and  sending  for  their  customers  asked  them  to  take 
what  they  required  at  the  usual  rates.  The  wealthiest  grocer 
in  the  town  raised  the  price  of  coffee  to  seventy -five  cents,  and 
brown  sugar  to  forty  cents  per  pound,  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  in 
our  own  currency.  This  outrageous  attempt  to  take  advantage 
of  the  troublous  condition  of  the  community  has  excited  con- 
siderable indignation  in  a  quiet  way  all  around. 

We  are  still  importuned  by  the  rebels  for  food.  It  is  fur- 
nished whenever  asked,  but  the  Union  citizens  take  care  to 
inform  them  that  they  are  fed  by  their  opponents.  How  the 
rebels  manage  to  get  along  no  one  can  tell.  They  are  badly 
clad.  Many  of  them  without  shoes.  Uncleanliness  and  ver- 
min are  universal.  The  odor  of  clothes  worn  for  months, 
saturated  with  perspiration  and  dirt,  is  intense  and  all-pervad- 
ing. They  look  stout  and  sturdy,  able  to  endure  fatigue,  and 
anxious  to  fight  in  the  cause  they  have  espoused,  willingly  or 
unwillingly.  The  movement  they  have  now  made  is  believed 
by  them  to  be  a  desperate  one,  and  they  must  "  see  it 
through."  They  all  believe  in  themselves  as  well  as  in  their 
generals,  and  are  terribly  in  earnest.  They  assert  that  they 
have  never  been  whipped,  but  have  driven  the  Yankees  before 
them  whenever  they  could  find  them.  They  have  killed  so 
many  Yankees  and  have  gloried  therein  to  such  an  extent  that 
one  would  almost  think  them  veritable  Thugs.  Bragging  is 
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a  favorite  game  with  them,  and  they  do  it  well.  Their  army 
is  plainly  intended  for  an  advance  into  Pennsylvania,  and  they 
speak  freely  of  their  intention  to  treat  Pennsylvania  very  dif- 
ferently from  Maryland.  I  fear  there  will  be  great  destruction 
of  property  as  they  move  forwards.  Many  a  citizen  will  lose 
his  all  of  this  world's  goods  in  this  raid,  for  devastation  is 
meant  to  be  the  order  or  disorder  of  their  march  when  they 
cross  the  border. 

Tuesday,  September  9. — Eecruiting  goes  on  slowly  in  the 
town.  We  are  told  that  three  companies  are  to  be  raised  here. 
It  may  be  so,  but  one  "  can't  see  it."  If  ever  suicide  were 
contemplated  by  any  one  it  must  be  by  those  civilians  who 
propose  to  attach  themselves  to  Jackson's  corps.  His  men 
have  become  inured  to  hardships  by  long  training,  and  are 
now  on  one  of  their  most  difficult  undertakings.  xN  ew  recruits, 
taken  from  the  comforts  of  social  life,  altogether  unused  to 
hardships,  will  readily  sink  under  the  fatigues  of  camp  and 
field  life. 

A  clergyman  tells  me  that  he  saw  an  aged  crone  come  out 
of  her  house  as  certain  rebels  passed  by  trailing  the  American 
flag  in  the  dust.  She  shook  her  long,  skinny  hands  at  the 
traitors  and  screamed  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  "  My  curses  be 
upon  you  and  your  officers  for  degrading  your  country's  flag." 
Her  expression  and  gesture  as  described  to  me  were  worthy 
of  Meg  Merilies. 

The  Confederates  have  been  seizing  horses  from  our  farmers, 
tendering  Confederate  scrip  in  payments.  They  allege  mili- 
tary necessity  in  justification  of  this  seizure.  Military  neces- 
sity is  a  convenient  cloak  for  any  outrage  whatever. 

As  an  offset  to  these  operations  of  the  rebels  may  be  men- 
tioned the  sale  of  a  horse  to  a  Confederate  by  a  smart  Fred- 
erick boy.  He  had  purchased  a  condemned  Government 
horse  for  thirteen  dollars,  with  the  hope  that  by  careful  feed- 
ing he  might   so   improve   the  animal's  condition   that  he 
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would  command  a  profit.     Food  and  care,  however,  proved 
vain.     The  horse  refused  to  eat  for  two  days,  and  was  mani- 
festly "  sinking."     A  rebel  asked  the  youth  if  he  had  a  horse 
to  sell.     "Well,  yes;   I  have  a  very  fine  horse,  worth  two 
hundred  dollars  to  any  man  who  can  prize  a  good  horse." 
The  rebel   proposed  entering   the   stable  to  examine  the 
horse.      "No  sir!    he  is  a  spirited  animal  and  might  do  a 
stranger  some  injury.     Let  me  bring  him  out  for  you."     By 
some  special  stimulus  the  horse  was  induced  to  come  out, 
and  the  proprietor  stated  that  on  reflection  he  would  let  his 
valuable  animal   go  for  eighty  dollars  in  money  —  not  Con- 
federate scrip.     The  rebel  remarked  that  the  horse  held  one 
foot  off  the  ground,  resting  the  weight  of  his  body  on  three 
legs.      He  inquired   as  to   the  cause  of   this   phenomenon. 
"Why,  Lord  bless  you !  don't  you  understand  that?     He  is 
a  natural  raclcer  •   all  natural  rackers   stand  on  three  legs 
that  way — always."    The   enunciation  of  this  physiological 
law  settled  the  question.     The  money  was  paid  over.     The 
rebel  mounted   his  newly-purchased   steed  and  rode  away, 
somewhat  to  the  seller's  astonishment.     He  remarked  to  the 
by-standers,    "I  pledge  you   my  word,  gentlemen,  he  will 
last  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  least.     Any  other 
gentleman  wanting  a  natural  racker  can  be  accommodated  at 
the  shortest  notice,  if  he  will  only  call  on  me." 

Wednesday,  September  10. — At  four  o'clock  this  morning 
the  rebel  army  began  to  move  from  our  town,  Jackson's 
force  taking  the  advance.  The  movement  continued  until 
eight  o'clock  p.  m.,  occupying  sixteen  hours.  The  most  liberal 
calculations  could  not  give  them  more  than  64,000  men. 
Over  3,000  negroes  must  be  included  in  this  number.  These 
were  clad  in  all  kinds  of  uniforms,  not  only  in  cast-off  or 
captured  United  States  uniforms,  but  in  coats  with  Southern 
buttons,  State  buttons,  etc.  These  were  shabby,  but  not 
shabbier  or  seedier  than  those  worn  by  white  men  in  the 
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rebel  ranks.  Most  of  the  negroes  had  arms,  rifles,  muskets, 
sabres,  bowie-knives,  dirks,  etc.  They  were  supplied,  in 
many  instances,  with  knapsacks,  haversacks,  canteens,  etc., 
and  were  manifestly  an  integral  portion  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy Army.  They  were  seen  riding  on  horses  and  mules, 
driving  wagons,  riding  on  caissons,  in  ambulances,  with  the 
staff  of  Generals,  and  promiscuously  mixed  up  with  all  the 
rebel  horde.  The  fact  was  patent,  and  rather  interesting 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  horror  rebels  express 
at  the  suggestion  of  black  soldiers  being  employed  for  the 
ISTational  defence. 

Some  of  the  rebel  regiments  have  been  reduced  to  150 
men ;  none  number  over  500.  The  men  are  stout  and  rag- 
ged, anxious  to  "kill  a  Yankee,"  and  firm  in  their  belief 
that  Confederate  notes  are  as  good  as  gold.  Their  marching- 
is  generally  very  loose.  They  marched  by  the  flank  through 
the  streets  of  Frederick.  Some  few  houses  had  rebel  flags, 
to  which  one  enthusiastic  admirer  of  secession  had  added  a 
white  cross  on  a  red  ground.  Some  handkerchiefs  waved, 
but  all  felt  there  was  no  genuine  enthusiasm.  The  movement 
to  Frederick  had  proved  a  failure.  Their  friends  were  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  them  and  of  the  penetrating  ammoniacal  smell 
they  brought  with  them.  Union  citizens  had  become  strong- 
er in  their  faith.  Rebel  ofiieers  were  unanimous  in  declaring 
that  "  Frederick  was  a  d — d  Union  hole."  The  ill-suppressed 
expressions  of  delight  on  the  countenances  of  the  citizens 
could  not  be  interpreted  into  indications' of  sympathy  with 
Secession.  They  manifested  only  profound  delight  at  the  pros- 
pect of  its  speedy  departure. 

This  force  had  about  150  guns  with  the  letters  U.  S.  This 
rebel  army  seemed  to  have  been  largely  supplied  with  trans- 
portation by  some  United  States  Quartermaster.  Uncle 
Sam's  initials  were  on  many  of  its  wagons,  ambulances,  and 
horses,    One  neat  spring-wagon  was  lettered  "General  Casey's 
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Headquarters."  Each  regiment  was  supplied  with  but  one 
or  two  wagons.  The  men  were  mostly  without  knapsacks ; 
some  few  carried  blankets,  and  a  tooth-brush  was  occasionally 
seen  pendant  from  the  button-hole  of  a  private  soldier,  whose 
reminiscences  of  home-life  were  not  entirely  eradicated. 

Their  apologies  for  regimental  bands  were  vile  and  excru- 
ciating. The  only  real  music  in  their  column  to-day  was 
from  a  bugle  blown  by  a  negro.  Drummers  and  lifers  of 
the  same  color  abounded  in  their  ranks.  The  men  seemed 
generally  disinclined  to  insult  our  citizens.  But  there  were 
conspicuous  exceptions.  A  drunken,  bloated  blackguard  on 
horseback,  for  instance,  with  the  badge  of  a  Major-General 
on  his  collar,  understood  to  be  one  Howell  Cobb,  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  on  passing  the 
house  of  a  prominent  sympathizer  with  the  rebellion,  re- 
moved his  hat  in  answer  to  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs, 
and  reining  his  horse  up,  called  on  "his  boys"  to  give  three 
cheers.  "  Three  more,  my  boys !"  and  "  three  more !"  Then, 
looking  at  the  silent  crowd  of  Union  men  on  the  pavement, 
he  shook  his  fist  at  them,  saying,  "  Oh  you  d — d  long-faced 
Yankees  !  Ladies,  take  down  their  names  and  I  will  attend 
to  them  personally  when  I  return."  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  addressed  to  a  crowd  of  unarmed  citizens,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  armed  soldiery  flushed  with  suc- 
cess, the  prudence — to  say  nothing  of  the  bravery — of  these 
remarks,  may  be  judged  of  by  any  man  of  common  sense. 

Some  of  the  citizens  have  been  encouraging  the  Confederate 
soldiers  by  assuring  them  of  the  sympathy  of  Maryland,  and 
urging  them  to  push  on  northward  with  their  offensive  opera- 
tions. One  gray -haired  man,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
military  authorities  twelve  months  since  by  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  was  overheard  saying  to  a  rebel  Colonel,  "  Make 
them  feel  the  war  when  you  reach  Philadelphia." 

Thursday,  September  11. — General  Hill's  division,  number- 
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ing  about  eight  thousand  men,  marched  through  the  streets, 
on  their  route  westward,  this  morning.  This  division  showed 
more  of  military  discipline  than  either  of  its  predecessors  ;  the 
men  marched  in  better  order,  had  better  music  and  were 
fairly  clothed  and  equipped.  This  division  moves  more  rapidly 
than  either  of  the  others.  This  was  held  to  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  the  National  army. 

Three  of  the  buildings  on  the  hospital  grounds  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Confederates  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  sick.  These  soon  threw  themselves  on  the  beds,  with 
their  filthy  clothing  and  boots.  In  a  few  hours  a  marked  con- 
trast could  be  noticed  between  the  neatness  of  the  wards 
containing  the  Union  soldiers  and  those  occupied  by  the 
rebels.  The  secessionists  collected  the  ladies  of  their  order  of 
thinking,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  the  fair  forms  of  female  secessionists  were  seen 
within  the  walls  of  the  Frederick  hospital,  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  suffering  humanity.  I  must  confess  that  they  seemed 
to  work  with  a  will.  The  Union  ladies,  whenever  they  found 
their  supplies  more  than  sufficient  for  our  own  sick,  freely  gave 
them  to  sick  rebels.  Charity  knows  neither  party  nor  religious 
creed  as  a  limit  to  its  blessed  work. 

Rumors  of  a  strong  Federal  force  moving  towards  Frederick 
prevailed  during  the  evening.  Old  and  young  prayed  with 
fervor  that  these  rumors  might  be  based  on  truth.  The  Union 
citizens  were  not  harboring  vindictive  feelings  towards  their 
secession  neighbors,  but  they  longed  for  the  old  flag.  Bright 
eyes  were  growing  dim  and  rosy  cheeks  pale  from  anxious 
watching,  day  and  night,  for  the  coming  of  our  National  army. 
Hope  deferred  had  made  the  heart  sick,  but  still  it  was  clung 
to  with  wondrous  tenacity.  Dreams  of  "  blue-coats  "  were  the 
attendants  of  such  sleep  as  met  their  eyelids — dreams  of  a 
happy  restoration  to  the  rights  of  the  old  Union.  Would  they 
never  be  realized  ! 
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Friday,  September  12. — Stewart's  cavalry  passed  through 
town  to-day,  on  their  way  towards  Hagerstown.  It  is  said  to 
be  composed  of  Ashby's  Cavalry  and  the  Hampton  Legion. 
The  men  are  more  neat  and  cleanly  than  the  infantry  that 
preceded  them,  and  their  horses,  of  good  stock,  are  well- 
groomed  and  fed.  Bragging  is  the  order  of  the  day  with  the 
cavalry.  They  boast  that  they  never  met  more  than  one  Fed- 
eral regiment  that  dared  to  cross  sabres  with  them,  and  that 
was  the  First  Michigan  Cavalry.  Stewart  has  been  visiting 
some  of  our  sympathizers  with  the  rebellion.  Meeting  Hospi- 
tal Steward  Fitzgerald,  he  asked  him  to  state  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Federal  troops  that  might  come  to 
Frederick,  that  he  would  inflict  severe  punishment  on  Union 
men,  wherever  he  could  find  them,  if  any  punishment  was 
meted  out  to  the  Southern  sympathizers  in  Frederick  by  such 
officer.  The  steward  answered  that  he,  as  a  warrant-officer  of 
the  United  States  Army,  could  carry  no  such  message,  and 
suggested  that  General  Stewart  should  remain  to  deliver  it 
himself.     The  General  dil  not  act  on  this  suggestion. 

The  joyous  news  at  last  reached  town  that  the  Federal 
troops  were  near  at  hand.  Union  people  looked  up  their 
National  flags.  Two  companies  of  Stewart's  men,  still  in  town, 
were  stationed  at  the  intersection  of  Market  and  Patrick 
streets.  Cannonading  was  heard  in  the  distance.  Hearts  were 
beating  with  joyous  expectation.  Our  Union  citizens  were 
assembling  at  different  points,  discussing  the  probable  results 
of  the  skirmish  then  taking  place.  It  was  evident  that  noth- 
ing more  than  a  skirmish  would  take  place,  for  the  enemy, 
notwithstanding  his  boast  that  our  troops  would  not  meet  him 
in  a  fair  fight,  was  retreating  westward  towards  the  mountains. 
The  advance  cavalry  of  our  National  Army  charged  into  our 
streets,  driving  the  rebels  before  them.  They  were  met  by  a 
counter-charge  of  Stewart's  men,  made  in  grand  style.  Saddles 
were  emptied  on  both  sides.  Stewart's  men  fell  back,  carrying 
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with  them  seven  of  our  men  as  prisoners,  and  leaving  many 
of  their  own  men  wounded  on  the  ground.  The  accidental 
discharge  of  a  cannon  caused  the  death  of  seven  horses  and 
the  wounding  of  a  few  men.  Martial  music  is  heard  in  the 
distance  ;  a  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteers  makes  its  appearance 
and  is  hailed  with  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  joy. 
Handkerchiefs  are  waved,  flags  are  thrown  from  Union 
houses,  and  a  new  life  appears  infused  into  the  people.  Burn- 
side  enters  amid  vociferous  plaudits  from  every  one,  and  the 
citizens,  with  enthusiastic  eagerness,  devote  themselves  to 
feeding  the  troops  and  welcoming  them  to  their  houses,  as 
their  true  deliverers  from  a  bondage  more  debasing:  than  that 
of  the  African  slave. 

A  little  incident  connected  with  the  charge  referred  to  is 
worthy  of  note.  The  wife  of  one  of  our  prominent  Union  men 
threw  out  the  National  flag  from  her  window  just  as  Stewart's 
men  dashed  by  the  house.  It  seemed  peculiarly  fitting  that  a 
member  of  the  Washington  family  should  first  unfurl  her 
country's  banner  as  our  victorious  troops  entered  a  place 
which  had  been  infested  with  the  armed  supporters  of  treason. 
Saturday,  September  13. — The  town  was  effervescent  with 
joy  at  the  arrival  of  the  Union  troops, — no  business  was  done. 
Every  one  felt  jubilant,  and  congratulated  himself  and  neigh- 
bor that  the  United  States  troops  were  once  more  in  posses- 
sion. General  McClellan  with  his  staff  rode  through,  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  was  received  on  all  sides  with  the  most  un- 
limited expressions  of  delight.  Old  and  young  shouted  with 
joy;  matrons  held  their  babes  towards  him  as  their  deliverer 
from  the  rule  of  a  foreign  army,  and  fair  young  ladies  rushed 
to  meet  him  on  the  streets,  some  even  throwing  their  arms 
around  his  horse's  neck.  It  was  a  scene  difficult  to  realize  in 
this  matter-of-fact  age,  but  deep-seated  feelings  of  gratitude 
found  expression  in  every  possible  form.  The  reality  of  the 
joy  constituted  the  poetry  of  the  reception.     Years  of  obloquy 
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and  reproach  might  have  heen  considered  compensated  for 
by  such  a  reception.  The  army,  as  well  as  its  loved  general, 
was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm.  To  Frederick  belongs  the 
high  honor  of  having  given  the  first  decided,  enthusiastic, 
whole-souled  reception  which  the  Army  had  met  since  its 
officers  and  men  had  left  their  families  and  homes  to  fight  the 
battles  of  their  country.  It  is  true  that  companies  and  regi- 
ments on  their  way  to  join  the  Army  had  been  received  with 
shouts  of  approval  in  the  towns  through  which  they  passed, 
but  the  Army,  as  such,  had  always  trudged  along  its  accus- 
tomed line  of  duty  without  one  word  from  the  people  in  the 
way  of  satisfaction  or  commendation.  But  in  Frederick  it  was 
received  as  a  band  of  brothers,  fighting  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  country  and,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  en- 
titled to  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  good  feeling  possible. 

Amid  all  this,  there  was  exhibited  no  vindictive  feeling 
towards  the  secession  citizens  of  the  town.  No  arrests  were 
made  of  so-called  Southern  sympathizers.  Many  of  these 
were  disgusted  with  their  friends  of  the  Southern  Army,  and 
not  at  all  displeased  that  they  had  left  Frederick  and  had 
been  followed  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  afternoon  I  found  McClellan  with  a  large  portion  of 
his  army  encamped  on  my  farm,  west  of  Frederick.  The 
nature  of  the  camp  and  its  arrangements  prevented  one  form- 
ing any  other  conclusion  than  that  it  was  a  bivouac  and  only 
intended  for  temporary  occupation.  Some  onward  movement 
of  the  Army  was  evidently  already  in  contemplation,  but 
what  it  might  be  was  kept  concealed  in  the  breast  of  the 
General  commanding. 

Remarks  on  the  Condition  of  the  Rebels. — One  thing 
may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  of  the  Rebel  army,  and  that 
is,  but  few  stragglers  are  left  behind  as  they  march  through 
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the  conn  try.  Depredations  on  private  property  in  this  neigh- 
borhood have  been  comparatively  rare.  This  is  understood 
to  be  the  result  of  some  very  stringent  rules  adopted  by  Gen- 
eral Lee  with  special  reference  to  the  invasion  of  Maryland. 
Some  of  our  men  have  been  less  scrupulous  in  their  treatment 
of  private  property.  Teamsters,  who  seem  to  fear  neither 
man  nor  God,  are  found  committing  depredations  on  all 
sides.  This  evil  might  be  suppressed  if  teamsters  were  en- 
listed men  and  subjected  to  military  punishments.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  rule  is  in  foreign  service,  but  it  is  manifest 
that  the  management  of  this  class  of  men  would  be  compar- 
atively easy,  were  they  placed  under  the  same  laws  that 
govern  the  rest  of  our  Army. 

The  experience  of  one  week  with  the  Rebel  Army  satisfies 
me  that  the  men  are  in  a  high  state  of  discipline  and  have 
learned  implicit  obedience.  When  separated  from  their  offi- 
cers they  do  not  show  the  same  self-reliance  that  our  men 
possess, — do  not  seem  able  to  discuss  with  intelligent  ease  the 
political  subjects  which  claim  every  man's  attention  at  this 
time.  All  of  them  show  a  lack  of  energy  and  spirit,  a  want 
of  thrift  and  cleanliness,  which  are  altogether  paradoxical  to 
our  men.  A  constant  fear  of  their  officers  is  associated  with 
their  prompt  obedience  of  orders.  Many,  while  they  ex- 
pressed their  contempt  for  "  the  Yankees,"  would  lament  the 
war  and  express  a  desire  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  if  they  could  only  do  this  without  mo- 
lestation. Jackson's  name  was  always  mentioned  with  a 
species  of  veneration,  and  his  orders  were  obeyed  with  a 
slavish  obedience  unsurpassed  by  that  of  Russian  serfs. 

The  men  generally  looked  sturdy  when  in  ranks,  yet  a 
cachectic  expression  of  countenance  prevailed,  which  could 
not  be  accounted  for  entirely  by  the  unwashed  faces  that 
were,  from  necessity  or  choice,  the  rule.  Those  who  have 
fallen  into  our  hands  show  worn-out  constitutions,  disordered 
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digestions  and  a  total  lack  of  vital  stamina.  The}7  do  not 
bear  pain  with  any  fortitude,  and  their  constitutions  seem  to 
have  very  little  power  of  resistance  to  disease.  The  rate  of 
mortality  in  the  rebel  sick  and  wounded  is  double  or  treble 
that  found  in  the  Hospitals  containing  our  men. 

In  point  of  professional  ability,  their  medical  officers  vary 
very  much.  Some  few  are  men  of  superior  talent,  but  many 
are  without  either  professional  knowledge  or  social  culture. 
Constant  association  with  hardship  and  suffering  may  have 
made  them  callous  to  the  appeals  of  their  patients,  but  this 
excuse  will  hardly  justify  the  neglect  which  some  of  them 
show  towards  the  sick.  As  to  medical  supplies  they  rely 
largely  upon  captures,  upon  confiscating  whatever  they  meet 
with  on  their  marches,  and  upon  paying  for  medicines  with 
the  worthless  rags  they  call  Confederate  notes.  With  such 
uncertain  sources  for  their  supplies,  the  imperfections  of  their 
medical  and  surgical  treatment  cannot  be  severely  censured. 

Sunday,  September  14th. — Major-General  Banks'  corps  d'ar- 
mee,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  A.  S.  Williams  passed 
through  town  this  morning  on  its  way  to  the  front.  The  men 
were  in  the  best  possible  spirits,  all  eager  for  the  fray.  They 
are  fighting  now  for  and  among  people  who  appreciate  their 
labors,  and  who  welcome  them  as  brothers.  Brigadier-General 
Gordon  said  that  "  the  reception  of  the  troops  by  the  citizens 
of  this  place  was  equal  to  a  victory  in  its  effects  upon  the  men 
of  his  command."  The  veteran  troops  were  all  in  vigorous 
health,  and  the  new  levies  made  up  of  strong,  athletic  men, 
whose  intelligent  faces  beamed  with  strong  desire  to  press 
rapidly  upon  the  retreating  foe.  We  had  never  greater  reason 
to  be  proud  of  our  army. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  day,  the  memorable  engagement 
at  the  South  Mountain  Pass  took  place,  in  which  our  new 
levies  vied  with  the  veterans  in  pressing  the  Confederates  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  then  over  into  the  valley  be- 
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yond.  Our  military  commanders  will  bear  testimony,  in 
proper  form,  to  the  heroic  courage  shown  by  our  army  in  this 
well-fought  action.  The  rebels  had  tried  to  make  a  stand  at 
several  points  on  the  road  prior  to  this  engagement,  but  were 
gallantly  driven  forwards  by  our  troops. 

On  Wednesday  the  great  battle  of  Antietam  was  fought, 
with  such  a  display  of  strategy  and  power  on  the  part  of  our 
General,  and  of  heroism  and  daring  from  our  men,  that  the 
enemy  was  glad  to  resign  all  hopes  of  entering  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  withdraw  his  forces  across  the  Potomac.  A  great  vic- 
tory had  been  gained  ;  the  enemy  had  been  driven  from  loyal 
soil,  and  McClellan  had  shown  himself  worthy  of  the  love, 
(amounting  almost  to  adoration,)  which  his  troops  expressed 
on  all  sides. 

The  battles  fought  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam  opened 
up  an  extensive  field  of  operations  for  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion. This  had  been  anticipated  at  the  Central  Office,  and 
Inspectors  Andrew,  Chamberlain,  and  Smith  had  accompa- 
nied the  army  on  its  march  from  Washington,  with  wagons 
furnished  with  such  articles  as  were  most  essential  in  the  emer- 
gency. After  a  few  days  of  duty  in  the  front,  Inspector  Smith 
returned  to  Washington,  and  Inspector  Andrew  was  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  hospitals  at  Frederick.  His  interesting  report, 
showing  how  efficient  was  the  aid  sent  forward  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  how  admirably  the  duty  assigned  him  was  per- 
formed, is  inserted  as  a  part  of  this  report. 


Dr.  Lewis  H.  Steiner,  Sanitary  Inspector, 

Supt  Operations  of  U.  8.  Sanitary  Commission  in  N.  Md. 

/&V, — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  hand  you  herewith 
a  brief  account  of  so  much  of  my  labor  in  the  service  of  the 
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Sanitary  Commission  as  is  connected  with  the  march  and  suc- 
ceeding battles  of  the  army  during  its  September  campaign  in 
Maryland. 

On  Sunday,  September  7th,  then  being  in  Washington,  I 
was  requested  to  start  immediately,  in  company  with  Dr.  W. 
M.  Chamberlain,  with  a  wagon  load  of  such  supplies  as  would 
be  most  necessary  on  the  march,  and  in  the  event  of  an  en- 
gagement. Our  instructions  were  to  accompany  the  army, 
and  to  be  ready  to  render  such  aid  as  might  be  necessary, — 
not  only  to  the  really  sick  and  wounded,  but  to  the  feeble  and 
to  those  who  were  in  danger  of  falling  out  of  the  ranks  from 
exhaustion  and  the  want  of  timely  support.  Our  powers  were 
mainly  discretionary,  and  our  wagon  was  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  the  "  avant  courier"  of  stores  to  follow, — the  supply 
only  to  be  limited  by  the  demand.  On  Monday  morning  we 
came  up  with  the  advance  corps  two  miles  north  of  Kockville, 
and  started  on  Tuesday  with  the  army  in  motion.  At  the 
close  of  the  day's  march  I  rode  along  such  portion  of  the  line 
as  was  accessible,  ascertained  the  wants  of  the  army  and  sup- 
plied such  as  were  pressing.  It  was  found,  on  this  occasion 
and  afterwards,  that  the  army  had  borne  its  march  so  well 
that  there  was  little  necessity  for  drawing  upon  the  stores 
of  the  Commission,  which  became  more  valuable  as  we  in- 
creased the  distance  from  our  base  of  supplies.  On  many  oc- 
casions, however,  small  supplies  of  restoratives  were  of  con- 
siderable service.  At  Damascus,  on  the  12th,  we  were  joined 
by  Dr.  Smith  with  another  wagon  load  of  supplies,  and  Dr. 
Chamberlain  was  relieved.  A  battle  being  considered  near 
at  hand,  Dr.  Chamberlain  concluded  to  remain  with  the  expe- 
dition, and  accompanied  us  as  far  as  Frederick,  which  city  we 
reached  on  the  evening  of  the  13th.  Finding  that  the  enemy 
had  evacuated  Frederick  without  a  serious  contest,  Dr.  C, 
having  important  private  business  in  New  York,  left  the  train, 
now  increased  bv  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Mitchell  with  two  armv 
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wagons.     Sunday  morning  the  memorable  14th  was  ushered 
in  by  heavy  firing  in  the  direction  of  the  retreat  of  the  enemy. 
Learning  from  past  experience  the  difficulty  of  passing  wagons 
along  roads  crowded  with  army  trains,  I  procured  the  privi- 
lege of  attaching  the  wagon  driven  by  myself  (the  driver  fur- 
nished me  was  worse  than  worthless)  to  an  ambulance  train, 
and  leaving  the  balance  of  the  train  to  be  brought  through  by 
Mr.  Mitchell,  I  started,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  with  a 
selected  load  of  supplies  for  the  battle-field.    The  passes  across 
the  Catoctin  range  of  mountains  were  so  crowded  with  troops, 
artillery,    ammunition,    supply,   and    ambulance   trains,  that 
darkness  came  on  before  we   commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain,  four  miles  from  Frederick, by  the  "New  Cutltoad." 
The  firing  had  been  unceasing  during  the  day,  and  doubting 
not  that  our  supplies  were  needed,  the  endeavor  to  reach  the 
front  was  persevered  in,  and  accordingly,  we  reached  Middle- 
ton  at  half-past  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  15th.     "We 
found  the  hospitals  alread}7  established  in  the  churches  and 
schoolhouses  crowded  with  the  wounded  of  the  battle  of  South 
Mountain,  and  ambulance  trains  were  still  coming  in.     The 
people  of  the  village  had  been  most  kind,  and  had  materially 
aided  in  caring  for  our  brave  soldiers ;  furnishing  food,  and 
tearing  up  sheets,  table  cloths,  and  body  clothes  for  bandages 
and  dressings.     "We  immediately  distributed  a  sufficiency  of 
beef-stock,   and   other   concentrated  food,   whiskey,  brandy, 
bandages,  etc.,  to  meet  immediate  necessities.     In  the  morning 
we  found  Medical  Director  Letterman  and  delivered  over  to 
him  the  contents  of  the  wagons  left  at  Frederick  and  to  arrive 
that  day,  and,  with  the  remainder  of  the  stores  on  hand,  started 
for  the  battle-field  four  or  five  miles  distant.     The  rebels  had, 
in  their  retreat,  burned  the  bridge   across  the  Catoctin  near 
Middleton.     It  was  not  until  afternoon  that  I  succeeded  in 
crossing  that  stream,  and  it  was  nearly  sunset  when  I  reached 
the  line  of  field  hospitals  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "  Stone  Church," 
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filled  with  those  who  were  wounded  along  the  right  of  our 
line.  Keeping  still  in  view  the  smallness  of  the  supply  imme- 
diately in  my  hands,  and  the  transitory  character  of  held  hos- 
pitals, I  issued  only  for  their  present  necessities;  and,  worn 
out  with  an  amount  of  labor  and  excitement  surpassing  any- 
thing in  my  former  experience,  I  spent  a  few  hours  of  fitful 
slumber  in  the  wagon. 

Frequent  firing  during  the  day  following  the  battle  of 
South  Mountain,  indicated  with  sufficient  clearness  that  sup- 
plies would  be  needed  further  on.  I  accordingly  hired  a  horse 
of  a  farmer  near  the  ';  Stone  Church,"  packed  the  remainder 
of  the  stimulants  in  a  bag,  and  a  quantity  of  beef  stock  and 
bandages  in  another,  threw  them  over  the  saddle,  and  started 
for  the  next  battle-field.  I  arrived  in  Keedysville  early  in 
the  afternoon,  took  a  room  in  the  house  of  Christian  Keedy, 
and  awaited  the  battle  of  the  next  day.  Early  on  the 
17th  the  wounded  began  to  arrive  from  the  field  of  Antie- 
tam,  just  beyond,  and  after  witnessing  a  portion  of  the  battle, 
and  distributing  the  much-needed  stores  among  the  surgeons 
—  hearing  nothing  of  the  wagons  to  arrive  —  I  started  in 
search  of  them  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.  Exchanged  at  the 
South  Mountain  my  hired  horse  for  the  team  I  had  left  the 
day  before,  and  arrived  at  Middletown  after  sunset.  I  here 
ascertained  that  the  wagons  which  had  been  left  at  Frederick 
had  arrived  and  emptied  their  contents  into  the  store-room 
of  the  Medical  Purveyor,  and  was  very  happy  to  meet  Mr. 
Piatt  with  two  additional  wagon  loads  of  supplies.  There 
being  a  greater  quantity  of  supplies  in  the  store-house  than 
were  needed  for  immediate  use  in  Middletown,  I  procured  an 
order  for  a  portion  of  those,  and  loading  my  wagon,  started 
again,  this  time  in  company  with  Dr.  Smith  and  Messrs.  Piatt 
and  Fay,  and  three  wagon  loads  of  supplies,  at  ten  o'clock 
p.  if.  for  Keedysville.  Immediately  after  breakfast,  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  the  day  after  the  battle,  the  bulk  of 
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these  stores  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  proper  medical 
authorities,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible  the  surgeons 
along  the  entire  line  of  field  hospitals  were  notified  of  their 
arrival,  and  of  the  proper  mode  of  procuring  them.  This  last 
work  was  kindly  undertaken  by  Medical  Director  Letterman 
and  faithfully  performed  by  his  assistants.  The  contents  of 
the  third  wagon  were  reserved  for  such  special  distribution  as 
the  peisonal  inspection  of  those  acting  for  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission might  show  to  be  specially  necessary.  These  were 
all  given  out  during  the  day,  except  a  small  reserve,  which 
was  carried  back  the  next  morning  and  issued  to  the  hospitals 
in  Boonsborough. 

The  work  in  this  special  department  entrusted  to  my 
charge  was  now  accomplished.  The  field  was  fully  occupied, 
or  soon  would  be,  by  agents  of  the  Commission  competent  to 
the  investigation  of  demands,  and  to  the  work  of  supplying 
them.  Our  observation  and  experience  had  shown  the 
necessities  of  the  field,  and  abundant  stores  were  on  their 
way  to  meet  them,  leaving  me  at  liberty  to  resume  my  labors 
in  the  department  of  hospital  and  camp  inspection. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  L.  ANDREW,  Sanitary  Inspector. 
Frederick,  Md.,  Oct.  3,  1862. 


On  Sunday  (Sept.  14,)  Mr.  Mitchell  arrived  in  Frederick 
with  two  wagon  loads  of  supplies,  which  were  dispatched  to 
the  front  in  charge  of  Mr.  Piatt,  Mr.  Mitchell  himself  follow- 
ing on  Tuesday  with  supplies  that  had  arrived  from  "Washing- 
ton on  a  car  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Clark.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  transmit  the  supplies  as  fast  as  they  might 
arrive  in  Frederick,  and  our  wagons,  in  charge  of  intelligent 
gentlemen,  were  forwarded  to  Middletown,  Boonsborough, 
Keedysville  and  Sharpsburg,  reporting  either  to  the  medical 
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officers  of  the  local  hospitals,  or  to  the  Medical  Director  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Dr.  Letterman.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  may  say  that  every  aid  was  given  by  Dr.  L.  towards 
furthering  the  grand  design  of  furnishing  succor  and  relief  to 
the  wounded. 

With  a  view  of  showing  the  nature  of  the  annoyances 
attendant  upon  the  transportation  of  our  stores  from  Wash- 
ington, and  the  work  done  by  the  gentlemen  in  charge,  the 
reports  of  Thomas  H.  Hays,  and  W.  Piatt,  Junior,  are  given 
in  Appendix  No.  1.  and  jNo.  2. 

To  illustrate  the  alacrity  with  which  the  call  for  aid  was 
answered,  and  the  energy  with  which  obstacles  were  over- 
borne, let  me  refer  to  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  under  date,  "  Mt.  Airy,  near  the 
Potomac,  beyond  Sharpsburg,  September  26th." 

"  It  has  been  my  duty  and  privilege  to  be  the  first  to  see  all 
the  wounded,  and  to  make  records  of  all  the  hospitals  and 
depots  of  the  wounded.  My  report  of  this  work  will  be  made 
simultaneously  to  you  and  to  the  Medical  Director,  and  will 
be  of  some  avail  in  silencing  the  carpers  who  have  been  ex- 
citing the  sympathies  of  the  people  by  narrating  tales  of  woe 
and  false  assertions  of  official  neglect  of  the  wounded  here. 
True,  there  has  been  suffering,  but  none  that  I  could  not,  or 
that  a  soldier  should  not  expect  to  endure  after  such  a  conflict. 
I  have  carefully  read  the  history  of  Military  surgery  and  can 
boldly  assert  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  armies  has  there 
been  a  great  battle  between  such  immense  forces,  with  such 
numbers  of  killed  and  wounded,  in  which  the  surgical  pro- 
visions or  medical  supplies  have  been  so  ample  or  so  promptly 
applied. 

"  By  a  forced  ride  on  horseback  from  Frederick  I  reached  the 
Antietam  on  Friday  at  daybreak  and  immediately  proceeded 
along  the  line  of  the  left  wing  of  our  forces,  nearly  to  the 
3 
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Potomac,  and  thence  across  the  extensive  fields  of  the  battle- 
ground, visiting  every  depot  of  wounded  and  killed  until,  on 
Sunday  evening,  I  had  seen  all  except  three  depots  off  the 
right  of  our  forces.  I  may  here  state,  that  so  late  as  ten  o'clock, 
A.  m.,  on  Sunday,  I  found  unvisited  and  unknown  depots  of 
small  companies  of  wounded  men,  and  that  in  one  place  so 
visited  that  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  and  remov- 
ing to  a  hospital  four  noble  men,  who,  for  two  days  and  two 
nights  previous  to  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  had  been  compelled 
to  remain  at  the  wheels  of  a  battery,  and  upon  the  earth,  un- 
covered, unfed,  and  utterly  neglected.  One  of  these  men  is  a 
captain,  and  an  educated  and  wealthy  merchant. 

"  As  late  as  Sunday  evening  I  found  two  depots  with  ninety 
wounded  rebels  yet  unvisited  and  in  greatest  need. 

"The  train  of  ambulaiaces  which  had  been  given  me  for  the 
use  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  with  supplies  from  our  depot 
at  Sharpsburg,  enabled  me  to  meet  all  such  wants,  and  a 
number  of  volunteer  surgeons  at  headquarters  were  in  each 
case  on  hand  to  render  surgical  aid. 

"  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  sufficient  supplies  our  sympathies 
were  kept  at  a  fervid  heat,  but  the  fact  that  all  that  was  re- 
ceived was  applied  as  soon  as  it  came  to  the  field,  and  to  those 
who  were  most  in  need,  kept  all  in  hopeful  spirits  and  satisfied 
the  most  captious  lookers-on. 

"  The  Sanitary  Commission  could  not  have  done  more  work 
with  the  means  at  its  command  ;  and  it  will  become  an  historic 
fact  that,  within  eight  days  from  the  occupancy  of  this  field  of 
;  the  "Waterloo  of  America,'  by  our  forces,  nearly  all  the 
wounded  have  received  ample  supplies  of  hospital  clothing 
from  the  depots  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  and  the  Medical 
Purveyor.  And  much  of  this  result  is  due  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Executive  Committee  in  providing  independent  and 
special  transportation  for  the  supplies  that  our  patriotic 
women  had,  with  wonderful  forecast,  accumulated  at  the  de- 
pots of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 
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■  Let  mc  say,  in  closing  this  hasty  letter,  that  the  privilege 
of  laboring  in  this  work  more  than  rewards  any  sacrifices  a 
man  can  make  of  his  own  interests.  The  loss  of  all  things, 
even  of  life  itself,  would  be  sweet  if  balanced  against  such 
labors  of  relief. 

"I  will  briefly  add  that  the  Medical  Department  of  this 
annv  has  neglected  no  means  of  relief  or  supply.  The  unpre- 
cedented requisition  that  was  sent  forward  by  the  Surgeon 
General  on  the  night  I  left  you  was  barely  enough.  Hoping 
to  meet  you  soon  I  remain  sincerely  yours, 

"ELISHA  HARRIS." 


Drs.  Agnew  and  Harris  succeeded  in  establishing  a  store- 
house of  the  Commission  at  Sharpsburg,  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Antietam.     Our  wagons  were  unloaded  at  this  place 
and  thence  sent  to  every  point  where  the  wounded  had  been 
collected.     The  superintendence  of  this  storehouse  was  assign- 
ed to  Dr.  E.  J.  Dunning  of  New  York,  who  devoted  his  time 
and  energies  to  the  work  for  nearly  two  weeks,  aided  by  a 
large  staff  of  zealous  and  active  assistants.     As  the  Medical 
Department   had    been   disappointed    in   the    arrival   of   its 
stores,— the  concentrated  food,  stimulants  and  clothing,  which 
the   liberality  of  the   charitable   people   of  the   North   had 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission,  were  issued  to  the 
Hospitals  that  had    been  extemporized  at  every  barn  and 
farmhouse  within  three  miles  of  Sharpsburg.     No  question 
was  asked  as  to  the  State  of  the  regiment  of  the  sufferer,  but 
a  Catholic  and  National  spirit,  recognizing  all  as  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  our  supplies,  controlled  the  operations  of  those 
connected  with  the  issue  of  articles  from  the  storehouse.    Our 
supply  of  chloroform  was  the   main  dependence  for  many 
hours"  at  some  of  the  Hospitals.     The  medical  officers  of  the 
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Army  united  with  our  officers  in  the  proper  disposal  of  our 
supplies,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  true  relation  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission  to  the  Medical  Department  was 
fully  recognized  and  appreciated  as  a  body  designed  to  sup- 
plement and  not  supplant  the  regular  operations  of  the 
Army. 

On  Sunday,  21st,  I  visited  the  front  in  company  with  Dr. 
H.  G.  Clark,  (Boston,  Mass.)  whose  valuable  services  on 
several  occasions  have  been  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
Commission,  and  Dr.  Carney.  From  personal  examination 
of  the  plans  of  relief  adopted  by  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
mission I  can  bear  full  testimony  to  their  priceless  value 
to  the  wounded  men  in  all  the  Hospitals.  I  may  state  that, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  force  located  at  Sharpsburg,  I  also 
met  Inspector  Chamberlain  at  one  of  the  field  Hospitals  with 
some  supplies  that  had  been  forwarded  from  Philadelphia 
via  Hagerstown.  A  second  visit,  in  company  with  Mr.  Olm- 
sted on  the  25th,  satisfied  me  that  the  storehouse  had  become 
"  an  institution  "  of  such  importance  to  the  medical  officers 
that  its  continuance  would  be  necessary  for  some  time  to 
come.  I  therefore  put  Inspector  Crane  in  charge  on  the 
29th.  He  had  been  engaged  for  some  days  before  in  push- 
ing forward  the  Philadelphia  supplies  from  Hagerstown. 
Inspector  Brinck  was  also  on  duty  at  this  point  for  a  few 
days  and  then  reported  for  duty  in  Washington. 

With  the  view  of  showing  the  nature  and  extent  of  our 
supplies,  I  may  quote  from  a  letter  written-  by  Mr.  Olmsted 
to  Dr.  Bellows  on  the  23d  ult.,  the  statement  that  within  ten 
days  after  the  Army  of  Virginia  went  to  meet  the  invaders, 
the  Commission  sent  to  its  relief  "  28,763  pieces  of  dry  goods, 
shirts,  towels,  bedticks,  pillows,  &c. ;  30  barrels  of  old  linen 
bandages  and  lint;  3,188  pounds  farina ;  2,620  pounds  con- 
densed milk  ;  5,000  pounds  beef  stock  and  canned  meats  ; 
3,000  bottles  wine  and  cordials,  and  several  tons  of  lemons 
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and   other  fruit,  crackers,  tea,  sugar,  rubber  cloth,  tin  cups 
and  hospital  conveniences." 

[Tables  showing  the  precise  requisitions  made  by  surgeons  on  the  stores  of 
the  Commission  are  omitted  as  taking  too  much  space.] 

****** 

In  addition  to  these  issues,  the  Commission  succeeded  in 
transporting,  from  the  Medical  Purveyor's  Office  in  New- 
York  to  the  depot  in  Frederick,  83  cases  containing  4,000  sets 
of  hospital  clothing  and  20  bales  of  blankets,  at  a  cost  of 
$316.58.  Transportation  was  so  embarrassed  and  crowded 
at  this  time  that  these  stores  were  got  through  in  season  only 
by  the  energy  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  dispatching 
special  agents  to  take  charge  of  them,  at  its  own  expense. 
As  soon  as  these  stores  reached  this  depot  they  were  turned 
over  to  the  Medical  Department  and  issued  as  fast  as  requi- 
sitions were  sent  in. 

The  force  now  representing  the  Commission  and  at  work 
in  this  part  of  Maryland  is  as  follows  : 

'Lewis  II.  Steiner,  M.  D.,  San.  Ins.  and  Supt., 
George  L.  Andrew,  M.  D.,  San.  Inspector, 
Frederick,  -{  Horace  Howard  Furness,  Esq.,  ) 

Mr.  Atherton  Blight,  >  Assistants. 

Mr.  Edwin  K.  Cornwall,  ) 

E.  A.  Crane,  M.  D.,  San.  Inspector. 
Mr.  Clampitt,  ) 
Mr.  "Watson,    V  Assistants. 
Mr.  Parsons,    ) 


Sharpsburg, 


Large  supplies  have  been  issued  from  the  Frederick  depot 
to  the  Hospitals  in  Frederick  and  its  neighborhood.  The 
requisitions  on  which  these  were  issued  have  been  tabulated 
with  the  following  results.     (See  Tables  M,  N,  O,  P.) 

[These  details  are  omitted  as  too  bulky.] 
*  *  *  *  x  * 

The  late  battles  have  shown  how  important  it  is  that  a 
certain  amount  of  transportation  should  be  under  the  exclu- 
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sive  control  of  the  Medical  Department.  Immediately  after 
an  engagement,  there  has  always  been  a  difficulty  in  getting 
medical  and  hospital  supplies  to  the  places  where  they  are 
most  needed.  Subsistence  for  the  well  soldiers,  and  ord- 
nance, generally  monopolize  all  the  transportation  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Quartermaster.  The  Medical  Department  is  for- 
gotten and  practically  thrust  aside. 

A  deficiency  of  regular  military  surgical  assistance  after  a 
great  battle  is  inevitable.  The  Commission  seeks  to  supply  the 
want  by  details  made  from  the  private  practitioners  of  our  large 
cities.  Heretofore  demands  for  aid  of  this  kind  have  been 
responded  to  by  a  rush  of  professional  volunteers,  some  good 
and  reliable,  some  inexperienced  and  unreliable.  Hence  there 
have  been  instances  of  treatment  far  from  creditable  to  surgi- 
cal science  or  advantageous  to  the  patient.  This  might  be 
obviated  by  the  selection  of  a  certain  number  of  experienced 
surgeons,  who  would  be  willing  to  respond  to  such  calls,  and 
in  whom  the  utmost  reliance  might  be  placed  by  the  medical 
officers,  whose  aids  they  would  be  for  the  time  being.  Our 
soldiers  are  willing  to  brave  death  on  the  battle-field  ;  let  them 
not  be  obliged  to  brave  inexperienced  and  ignorant  surgery 
beside.  Too  many  practitioners,  styling  themselves  "  active 
men"  hasten  to  the  field,  not  with  the  view  of  assisting  in  what- 
ever may  require  aid,  but  for  the  purpose  of  "  operating" — of 
fleshing  unsoiled  blades.  With  such  men  conservative  surgery 
is  an  unmeaning  word.  The  reserve  corps  of  volunteer  sur- 
geons might  be  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Medical 
Bureau,  or  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  The  necessity  of  such 
an  organization  is  urgent,  as  a  statement  made  me  by  a  med- 
ical officer  engaged  at  the  Confederate  hospital  near  Sharps- 
burg  will  clearly  show.  He  states  that  when  a  number  of  the 
volunteer  surgeons  proposed  returning  home,  Dr.  Rauch,  (sur- 
geon in  charge  of  the  hospital,)  objected  on  account  of  the 
number  of  cases  requiring  constant  attention.     The  answer 
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was,  "  "VYc  have  done  up  all  the  amputations  and  resections, 
and  there  i^  no  further  need  of  our  services."  My  informant 
proceeded  to  examine  the  cases  that  had  been  attended  and 
operated  on  by  those  very  medical  men,  and  found  recently 
amputated  stamps  filled  with  maggots  and  pus,  and  patients  in 
a  condition  of  unhealthiness  and  depression  that  showed  utter 
negligence  on  the  part  of  their  medical  attendants. 

A  number  of  self-styled  ';  Commissions/'-"  Eelief  Societies, 
Charitable  Associations  and  Philanthropic  Clubs  have  been  rep- 
resented on  the  field  and  in  the  hospitals  since  the  late  engage- 
ments. Their  agents  have  been  actuated  by  the  best  motives. 
They  have  doubtless  done  some  good.  A  few  of  them  have 
drawn  from  our  own  stores,  and  at  times  employed  our  own 
means  of  transportation,  but  have  never  acknowledged  either, 
although  they  have  received  special  commendation  for  their 
labors  from  the  press.  A  spirit  of  State  charity,  seeking  out 
not  wounded  Federal  soldiers,  but  the  wounded  from  their 
own  special  State,  or  even  their  own  special  county  or  town, 
has  guided  these  organizations.  They  have  thus  done  positive 
mischief  to  the  National  cause. 

Instead  of  laboring  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  State  Rights, 
which,  in  various  forms,  seems  to  underlie  the  whole  of  the 
Rebellion,  they  have  furnished  incentives  for  its  preservation. 
AYe  demand  that  the  soldier  should  be  well  cared-for,  not  be- 
cause he  is  from  ^Massachusetts,  Xew  York,  Ohio,  or  any  other 
State,  but  because  he  is  in  the   United.  States  Armv.     "\Ye 

•The  word  "  Commission"  has  been  strangely  misused  of  late.  A  "Commis- 
sion" is  a  body  of  men  commissioned  by  Government  to  make  certain  inquiries 
or  do  certain  work.  We  have  Military  Commissions,  for  instance,  appointed  to 
investigate  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  to  report  on  the  merits  of  new 
projectiles,  and  a  "Sanitary  Commission"  to  aid  Government  in  preserving  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  our  soldiers.  The  Sanitary  Commission  introduced  the 
word  into  popular  favor,  and  it  is  now  generally  used  as  a  vague,  indefinite 
synonym  of  "  Committee."  Hence  we  have  so-called  "  Commissions"  without  end, 
none  of  which  possess  the  authority  from  Government  and  the  relations  with 
Government  that  give  meaning  and  value  to  the  title  they  assume. 
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feel  it  our  duty  to  bring  aid  to  any  and  every  soldier 
in  the  army.  His  highest  claim  to  our  attention  and  sj'mpa- 
thy  being  the  fact  that  he  is  there. 

Hon.  Frank  B.  Fay  and  Miss  Helen  L.  Gilson,  (Chelsea, 
Mass.,)  have  been  laboring  with  untiring  zeal  and  most  earn- 
est fidelity  at  or  nearKeedysville,  since  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
and  Mr.  C.  B.  Barclay,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged wherever  want  and  suffering  were  greatest.  These 
philanthropic  patriots  are  examples  worthy  of  all  imitation  on 
the  part  of  those  who  aim  to  keep  the  good  deeds  which  their 
right  hands  do  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  I  am 
pleased  to  record  their  names  as  among  those  whose  labors 
have  been  more  or  less  aided  by  the  supplies  which  the  Com- 
mission kept  on  hand  in  its  store  houses. 

In  concluding  this  Report  I  have  to  acknowledge  myself 
indebted  to  the  Central  Office  for  its  prompt  attention  to  tele- 
grams ordering  supplies;  to  Mr.  Olmsted  for  his  advice  and 
interest  in  my  field  of  labor ;  to  Drs.  Agnew  and  Harris  for 
faithful  and  earnest  attention  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
Field  Hospitals  around  Sharpsburg ;  and  to  Mr.W.  Piatt,  Jr., 
of  Philadelphia,  for  one  entire  week  of  invaluable  ser- 
vice, in  conveying  supplies  to  the  field,  and  aiding  in  the 
general  duties  of  the  Frederick  office.  It  is  proper 
that  the  name  of  this  pure-hearted,  Christian  patriot  should 
be  honored  in  connection  with  our  labors  in  the  Maryland 
campaign,  as  he  contracted  the  seeds  of  disease  while  on  duty 
there  that,  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  ended  his  life  of  useful- 
ness,— as  truly  offered  up  in  the  cause  of  his  country  as  if  he 
had  been  killed  on  the  battle  field. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEWIS   H.  STEINER, 

San.  Inspector. 
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No.  I. 

Report  cfW.  Platt,  Juh.,  in  charge  of  the  Expedition  with  supplies  from 

Washington  to  tin-  Battlefield  of  Antietam. 

Dr.  J.  Foster  Jenkins  : 

Dear  Sir, — In  pursuance  of  your  request  of  13th  inst.,  I  went  with  the 
four-horse  team  of  Hospital  Stores  on  the  way  to  Rockvillc,  arriving 
there  at  nine  p.  m.  There  were  no  sick  on  the  way  and  few  stragglers. 
I  found  the  Hospital  at  Rockville  under  the  charge  of  Surgeon  Lewis, 
U.  S.  A.,  with  about  3'2o  patients,  most  of  them  light  cases.  Mrs.  Harris 
was  also  there  with  some  stores.  They  were  in  want  of  some  few  arti- 
cles, such  as  bed-sacks,  tin  cups,  biscuit,  &c,  which  we  left  with  them. 

September  14. — Started  at  10  a.  at.,  and  went  eighteen  miles,  stopping 
frequently  to  relieve  sick  stragglers,  who  were  becoming  quite  numerous. 

loth. — Started  at  G  a.  ml,  and  reached  Frederick  at  11  a.  jr.,  and  re- 
ported to  Dr.  Spencer,  who  requested  us  to  proceed  in  the  afternoon  to 
Middletown  and  deliver  the  remainder  of  our  supplies  to  Dr.  Thompson, 
in  charge  of  the  hospital  there,  and  meanwhile  to  leave  at  Frederick 
such  articles  as  were  wanted.  We  left  at  Frederick  a  few  stimulants, 
and  reached  Middletown  at  7  p.  ir.,  and  left  the  remainder  of  the  load. 

16th. — Returned  to  Frederick  and  took  the  team  to  the  Junction, 
loaded  it  from  a  car,  and  delivered  it  at  the  hospital  at  Frederick,  and 
the  wagon  was  returned  to  Washington. 

17th. — Loaded  the  wagon  belonging  to  the  Commission,  and  a  four- 
mule  team  with  stores  from  a  car  at.  the  junction,  after  much  delay, 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  cars  on  the  road,  and  went  to  Middletown, 
arriving  at  9  p.  it,  and  were  joined  byDrs.  Andrew  and  Smith,  and  Mr. 
F.  Fay,  with  another  team;  proceeded  at  11  p.  M.  to  Boonsboro',  and 
thence  to  Keedysville,  where  we  halted  for  the  night,  (one  mile  this 
side,)  and  arrived  at  headquarters,  near  that  place,  at  9  o'clock  on  the 
18th,  Thursday.  It  was  decided  by  Drs.  Letterman,  Smith  and  Andrew 
that  the  supplies  (the  first  received)  should  be  distributed  among  the 
hospitals  at  headquarters,  the  greater  part  at  the  outer  station  where 
many  wounded  were  being  brought  in.  This  was  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished, and  requisitions  from  various  Brigades  were  filled,  and  at  5 
p.  K.  we  started  to  return,  arriving  on  19th,  at  6  A.  MC  at  Frederick,  and 
were  quite  unsuccessful  in  getting  further  supplies  from  the  car  which 
should  have  been  up  the  day  before. 

20th. — The  ear  not  yet  arrived ;  but  there  were  50  ambulances  with 
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wounded,  which  had  been  from  some  unaccountable  cause  kept  waiting 
for  twenty-four  hours.  These  men  needed  much  attention  in  haying  their 
bandages  renewed  and  moistened,  and  in  being  helped  into  a  train,  which 
had  at  last  been  prepared  for  them — all  which  occupied  me  for  several 
hours.  There  is  much  to  be  done  at  Frederick  in  attending  to  the  wants 
of  these  parties  of  wounded  and  sick,  and  I  earnestly  call  your  attention 
to  it. 

24th. — From  the  20th  to  24th  I  have  been  occupied  in  regulating  the 
movements  of  trains  and  acting  for  thirty-six  hours  in  Dr.  Steiner's 
place. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  superior  facilities  afforded  by  the  rail- 
road in  placing  your  supplies  where  they  are  wanted,  in  economy  both 
of  time  and  money. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  PLATT,  Jux. 


Xo.  II. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Associates  of  the  United  States  San- 
itary Commission,  held  on  the  2Gth  November  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  Philadelphia  Associates  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion have  learned,  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  the  death  of  their  late  most 
faithful  superintendent,  William  Piatt,  Jr.,  Esquire,  who  fell  a  victim  to 
disease  contracted  on  the  battle  fields  of  Maryland,  in  the  service  of  the 
Commission,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  highest  duties  of  humanity  and 
patriotism. 

Resolved,  That  the  Associates  desire  to  record  their  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  character  of  Mr.  Piatt,  and  of  his  invaluable  labors  in  the 
cause  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

Accepting  the  invitation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  June  last,  to 
undertake  the  superintendence  of  the  business  of  the  Philadelphia  agen- 
cy, Mr.  Piatt  devoted  all  the  force  of  a  highly  .energetic,  though  gentle 
character,  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  post.  Giving  his  whole 
time,  and  applying  remarkable  vigor  to  the  business  of  the  agency,  he 
soon  brought  it  to  a  state  of  efficiency  not  previously  reached,  while  his 
judicious  and  effective  applications  to  the  friends  of  the  Commission 
brought  its  claims  under  general  notice  in  Philadelphia,  and  rapidly  filled 
its  treasury,  so  that  the  contributions,  which,  on  his  entering  on  his  of- 
fice in  June  last,  were  but  eight  thousand  dollars,  had,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  November,  exceeded  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  an 
increase  which  the  associates  ascribe  almost  wholly  to  the  labors  of  Mr 
Piatt,  and  of  an  agent  of  his  own  designation. 

All  the  services  of  Mr.  Piatt  were  rendered  gratuitously.     When  the 
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battle  in  Maryland  were  impending  in  September  last,  Mr.  Piatt  hi 
ened  to  Washington,  and  volunteered  to  take  charge  of  a  wagon  train 

of  hospital  stores,  for  use  in  the  held.  Visiting  and  supplying  the  1 
pitals  at  Rockville,  Frederick,  and  Middlctown,  and  reinforced  with 
other  supplies  forwarded  by  the  Commission,  he  left  Middletown  at  11 
o'clock  at  night,  on  the  17th  of  September,  and  proceeded  with  his  train 
of  wagons  to  Boonsborongh,  and  thence  to  Keedysville,  and  arrived  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  army  at  9  o'clock  the  next  morning.  His  own 
modest  official  report  of  his  services  omits  mention  of  the  fact  that,  as 
he  came  within  sound  of  the  cannon,  he  quickened  his  speed,  driving 
the  leading  wagon  himself,  and,  when  darkness  threatened  to  delay  the 
train,  he  left  it  and  walked  in  advance,  carrying  a  lantern,  and  compel- 
ling the  reluctant  drivers  to  follow. 

The  supplies  of  the  Commission  thus  brought  to  the  battle  field  by 
Mr.  Piatt  anticipated  those  forwarded  by  the  Government,  and  were  at 
once  distributed  by  the  medical  director  and  surgeons  of  the  army,  to 
the  unspeakable  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

But  Mr.  Piatt's  earnestness  was  not  satisfied  with  mere  direction  and 
supervision.  On  the  20th  September,  as  the  ambulances  appeared  bring- 
ing the  sufferers  from  the  bloody  battle  field  of  Antietam,  but  unaccom- 
panied by  competent  assistance  for  their  removal,  Mr.  Piatt  gave  himself 
up  for  a  long  time  to  this  arduous  service,  carrying  the  wounded  in  his 
arms  to  places  of  shelter,  and  there  rendering  them  the  tenderest  offices  of 
a  nurse.  Thus  engrossed,  he  overtasked  himself,  and  through  fatigue 
and  exposure  contracted  the  disease  which,  on  the  22d  of  November, 
brought  to  a  close,  in  his  37th  year,  his  short  but  well  spent  life. 

To°those  who  knew  and  loved  him  in  the  relations  of  private  life,  and 
particularly  as  an  active  member  of  the  church  which  he  adorned  by  a 
consistent  Christian  conversation,  no  public  record  is  needed  of  his 
modest  virtues.  But  as  he  fell  in  the  service  of  his  country— a  willing 
offering  in  the  noblest  cause— his  life  has  become  part  of  its  public  his- 
tory, and  it  is,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Philadelphia  Associates  of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
desire  to  perpetuate  their  estimate  of  the  services  and  worth  of  their 
late  friend  and  officer  by  some  enduring  memorial,  and  they  therefore 
most  respectfully  request  the  family  of  Mr.  Piatt,  and  the  vestry  of  St. 
Thomas's  Church,  Whitemarsh,  (of  which  he  was  warden,)  to  allow  them 
to  erect  in  that  Church  a  mural  tablet  to  his  memory. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  Resolutions  be  communicated  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Mr.  Piatt,  and  to  the  vestry  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  with  the  as- 
surance of  the  most  sincere  sympathy  of  the  Associates  in  their  loss. 
Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  Resolutions  be  published. 

HORACE   BINNEY.  Jb.,  Chaibmak. 
Edward  Hartshorn,  Secretary. 


Erratum.— Page  35,  Gth  line  from  bottom  of  page,  for  the  words  "  of  the  regiment : 
read  "  or  the  regiment," 
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BALTIMOKIJE: 

TYPIS   JOANNIS   D.   TOY. 

1862. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  following  edition  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  I  have  employed  three  editions 
in  my  possession. 

1.  Doctrinje  Christians  Compendium:  seu,  Com- 
mentarii  Cateclietici,  ex  ore  D.  Zacharice  Ursini,  vere 
Theologi  (qui  Heyddbergce  Catecheseos  explicationem 
eontinuare  solebat  et  iterare)  diverso  tempore  ab  ipsius 
discipulis  excepti.  Ad  septem  exemplaria,  diligenter 
inter  se  collata,  pluribus  in  locis  emendati,  variis  quass- 
tionibus,  thesibus  et  argumentis  auctiores  facti,  et  nunc 
denuo  non  parva  accessione  eorum,  quae  in  commen- 
tariis  desiderabantur  (quod  ex  indice  facile  apparebit) 
locupletati.  Cum  Indice  praacipuoruin  Capitum.  Gen. 
18,  19.  Cum  noverim  eum  non  revelarem?  ob  banc 
causam,  ut  praacipiat  filiis  suis,  et  domesticis  suis  post 
se,  ut  observent  viam  Jehovae  exercendo  justitiam  et 
judicium,  et  ut  praastet  Jehova  Abrahamo  id  quod 
promisit  ei.  —  Ex  officina  Thomaa  Thomasii  Inclytae 
Academiae  Cantabrigiensis  Typography     1585. 

2.  Catecheses  Religionis  Christians,  Qile  in  Ec- 
clesiis  et  Scholiis  Orthodoxis  traduntur.  Geneva?. 
Apud  Matthaaum  Berjon,  M.DC.IX.  This  contains 
two  catechisms,  each  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  is  contained  in  the  end  of  the  book, 


and  has  the  following  title :  Catchesis  Religionis 
Christians,  Qtjje  in  Ecclesiis  et  Scholis  Electoralis 
Palatinates  traditur.  A  Friderico  Sylburgio  Wet- 
terano  Greece  conversa.  Genevse.  Apud  Matthseum 
Berjon,  M.DC.IX.  This  copy  was  formerly  in  Chev- 
alier Bunsen's  Library.  It  contains  his  book  mark, 
with  his  motto  in  spe  et  silentio,  and  the  words  ex  libris 
Ghristiani  Garoli  Bunsen.  It  also  has  the  following 
printed  on  the  third  page — Ex  Bibl.  Ios.  Ren.  Card. 
Imperialis.  At  the  top  of  the  title  page  is  -\  Prohi- 
bitum opus,  -j- ;  and  the  top  of  the  title  page  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  is  =  Prohib :  =  App.  Ind.  Tri- 
dentin :  j  -j- 

3.  Sylloge  Confessionum  sub  tempus  Reformands 
Ecclesle  Editarum,  videlicet,  Professio  Fidei  Triden- 
tina, 

Confessio  Helvetica. 

Augustan  a. 

Saxonica. 

Belgica. 

Subjiciuntur  Catechismus  Heidelbergensis  et  Canones 
Synocli  Dordrechtance.  Oxonii,  E  Typographeo  Cla- 
rendoniano.     1804. 

The  second  or  Genevan  edition  furnishes  the  best 
text.  In  such  passages  as  the  other  editions  vary  from 
this,  the  variations  are  noted  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  ;  Gam.  =  Cam- 
bridge edition  ;  Gen.  —  Geneva  edition  ;  C.  =  Claren- 
don edition. 

L.  H.  8. 


FRIDERICUS,  DEI  GRATIA  PALATINUS 
RHENI  COMES,  AC  SACRI  IMPERII  RO- 
MANI    ELECTOR,    DUX     BAVARIA,    &o. 

Omnibus  quibus  oommissa  est  cura  EcclestarUxM 

ET    SCHOLARUM,    QILE    SUNT    IN    PaLATINATU, 

S.  I). 

Postquam,  quid  nostri  sit  muneris,  ex  verbo  Dei, 
atque  ex  natura  ipsa  cognovimus,  nosque  in  eo,  ipsi 
potissirnuru,  qui  nobis1  imposuit,  Deo  Opt.  Max.  parere 
oportere:  statuimus,  nihil  esse  debere,2  in  quo  tota 
vita3  tarn  laboraremus,  quam  ut  et  nostras  conscientiae 
satisfaceremus,  et  nostrorum  saluti,  quantum  in  nobis 
esset,  consuleremus. 

Cum  autem  non  satis  esse  duceremus,4  nos  ita  con- 
silio  et  ratione  justitiam  administrare,  ut  nostrae  fidei 
commissus  populus,5  jus  et  honestatem  colentes,  placide 
tranquilleque  viverent,  nisi  eo  etiam  perducerentur,  ut 
Deum  Creatorem  suum  ac  Redemptorem  ex  verbo 
ipsius  recte  cognoscerent;  (nam  id  unicum  et  firmum 
est6  fundamentum  cum  cseterarum  virtutum,  turn  vel 
maxime  omnis  obedientiae  et  verse  erga  Deum  pietatis), 
ccepimus  toto  animo  de  ista  re  cogitare,  nihil  cupientes 

1.  Qui  id  nobis.  C.       3.  Tarn  in  universa  vita.  C.    5.  Commissi  populi.  C. 

2.  Ut  nihil  esset.  C.     4.  Existimaremus.  C.  6.  Unicum  est  firmum,  <tc.  C. 


prsetermittere,  quod  ad  beatitudinem1  tum  parandam, 
turn  conservandam  pertineret.  Etsi  vero  etiam2  et  ab 
iis,  qui  nos  proximo  autecesserunt,  cognatis  uostris 
Palatinis  et  Electoribus  (quorum  memoriam  cum  amore 
ac  reverentia  usurpamus)  varia  utiliter  et  pie  instituta 
sunt,  ad  gloriam  Dei  illustrandam,  et  populum  in  officio 
retinendum :  tamen,  ut  ipsi  a3  principio  gubernationis 
nostras  experti  sumus,  non  ea  adhibita  est  diligentia  in 
illis  exequendis,  et  ad  publicam  utilitatem4  accommo- 
dandis,  quam  par  fuerat  in  re  tanta  aclhiberi.  Quocirca 
minime  mirum  est,  si  ii,  qui  sperati  erant  fructus,  per- 
cipi  non  potuerunt.  His  rebus  permoti  sumus,  ut  non 
solum  quae  ab  ipsis  recte  instituta  esseut,  revocaremus 
ac  restitueremus :  verum  etiam,  ut  quae  minus  firm  a 
essent  fulciremus ;  qua?  vero  corrupta  et  depravata  es- 
sent,  emendaremus5  et  corrigeremus.  Jacebant  Scholar, 
tenera  juventus  negligebatur,  nulla  erat  in  religione 
Christiana  certa  et  consentiens  institutio.  Itaque  vel 
male  vel  ad  nullam  certain  normam,  sed  ad  cuj usque 
arbitrium  juventus  erudiebatur,  vel  omnino  non  informa- 
batur,  sed  rudis  prorsus  et  impolita  relinquebatur.  Ex 
quo,  proh  dolor!6  cum  alia  mala  infinita  extiterunt,  tum 
illud  in  primis,  ut  aut  vera  religione  non  instructi,  aut 
variis  erroribus  implicati,  aut  non  necessariis  quasstioni- 
bus  onerati,  infeliciter  cum  sum  ma  inscitia  adolescerent. 
Cum  has  tantas  calamitates  intueremur,  et  quod7  res 
est   cogitaremus,    videlicet    neque8  Ecclesiam,    neque9 

1.  Ad  earn  beatitudinem.  C.  4.  Ad  utilitatem  publicam.  C.   7.  Et  id,  quod  res  est.  C. 

2.  Etsi  autem.  C.  6.  Ea  emendaremus.  C.  8.  Xec.  C. 

3.  In.  C.  6.  Proh  dolor,  omitted  Gen.     9.  Nee.  C. 


Rempublicam.  atque  adeo  ne  familias  quidem  constitui, 
nee  ullum  honestati  aut  discipline  inter  cives  locum 
esse  posse,  nisi  rudis  juventus  a  primis  annis,  una  et 
consentienti  voce  ad  veram  sinceramque  religionem 
instrueretur,  assidueque  in  ea  exercitaretur :  rei  neces- 
sitas  fecit,ut  huic  malo,  qua  possemus  ratione,  quam 
eelerrime  occurreremus:  ne  in  hac  non  postrema  mune- 
ris  nostri  parte,1  debitum  officium  merito  a  nobis  cleside- 
rari  posset.2  Quapropter  Theologis  nostris,  et  quibus 
in  nostra  ditione  prsecipua  Ecclesiarum  cura  est  com- 
mendata,  negotium  dedimus,  ut  Catechesin  Religionis 
Christians,  ex  verbo  Dei,  Gi-ermanice  et  Latine  con- 
scriberent,  quo  in  posterum  non  juventuti  solum  rectius 
prospiciatur :  sed  quo3  concionatores  etiam4  et  ludima- 
istri,  certam  habeant  et  definitam  formam,  ad  quam  in 
templis  et  scholis  juventutem5  informent,  ne  pro  suo 
arbitrio  nova  subinde  instituant,  aut  ea  tradant,  qua? 
verbo  Dei  non  sint  consentanea.  Vestrum  nunc  porro 
erit,  cum  ob  gloriam  Dei,  turn  ob  vestram,  eorumque, 
qui  et  nostra?  et  vestrie  ficlei  concrediti  sunt,  salutem, 
hanc  Catechesin  grato  animo  excipere,  earn  pueris,  cum 
in  Scholis,  turn  in  Ecclesiis  proponere,  eorumque  auri- 
bus  et  animis  assidue  ac  diligenter  inculcare,  quo  earn 
vita  pariter6  et  factis  paulatim  exprimere  assuescant. 
Quod  si  a  vobis,  ut  et  fides  vestra  et  divinitus  impositum 

1 .  Non  postrema  nostri  muneris  parte.  C. 

2.  Possit.  C. 

3.  Non  juventuti  solum  rectus  prospiciatur,  sed  quo  omitted.  Gen. 

4.  Etiam  omitted  Gen. 

5.  Juventutem  in  templis  et  scholis.  C. 

6.  Pariter  omitted  C. 


munus1  postulat,  prsestitutum  fuerit:  optimam  spem 
habemus,  fore  ut  Deus  Optimus  Maximus  nostri  per 
Christum  misertus,2  poenas,  quas  meriti  sumus,  remittat, 
et  pro  paterna  sua  bonitate  vestros  labores  secundet, 
totique  regioni  benefaciat.  Quod  ut  ab  eo  toto  pectore 
contendimus,  ita  vos  etiam  atque  etiam  monemus,  ut 
uostram  de  vobis  spem  magis  magisque  confirmare  et 
augere  studeatis. 

1.  Munus  divinitus  impositum.  C. 

2.  Propter  Christum  nostri  misertus.  C. 


CATECHESIS 
RELIGIONIS  CHRISTIANS. 


<  •  t  •  > 


1.  Qucv  est  unica  tua  consolatio  in  vita  et  in  morte? 
Quod    ammo   pariter   et   corpore,    sive   vivam,  sive 

moriar,  non  meus,  sed  fidissimi  Domini  et  Servatoris 
mei  Jesus  Christi  sum  proprius,  qui  pretioso  sanguine 
suo  pro  omnibus  peccatis  meis  plenissima  solutione 
facta,1  me  ab  omni  potestate  diaboli  liberavit,  meque 
ita  conservat,  ut  sine  voluntate  Patris  mei  coelestis.  ne 
pilus  quidem  de  meo  capite  possit  cadere  :  imo  vero 
etiam  omnia  saluti  meoe  servire  oporteat.  Quocirca 
me  quoque  suo  Spiritu  de  vita  geterna  eertum  facit, 
utque  ipsi  deinceps  vivam  promptum  ac  paratum  reddit. 

2.  Quot  sunt  tibi  scitu  necessaria,  ut  illa~  consolatione 
fr uens,  beate  vivas  et  moriaris  ? 

Tria.  Primum,  quanta  sit  peccati  mei  et  miserise 
meao  magnitudo.  Alteram,3  quo  pacto  ab  omni  peccato 
et  miseria  liberer.  Tertium,  quam  gratiam  Deo  pro 
ea  liberatione  debeam. 

1.   Plenissime  satisfaciens.  C.         2.   Ista.  C.  3.   Secundum.  C. 


PRIMA    PARS 

DE    HOMINIS   MISERIA. 


3.  Uncle  tuam  miseriam  cognosch  { 
Ex  Lege  Dei. 

4.  Quid  a  nobis  postulat  lex  Dei? 

Id  docet  nos  Cliristus  summatim,  Mat.  xxii.  Diliges 
Dominum  Deum  tuuni,  ex  toto  corde  tuo,  ex  tota 
anima  tua,  ex  tota  cogitatione  tua,  et  ex  omnibus 
viribus  tuis.  Istud  est  primum  et  maximum  manda- 
tum.  Secundum  autem  simile  est  huic  :  Diliges  proxi- 
mum  tuum  sicut  teijosum.  Ab  istis  cluobus  mandatis 
tota  Lex  et  Prophetae  pendent. 

5.  Nvm  ftaic  omnia  perfecte  sev&re  potes  ? 

Minime.  Natura  enim  propensus  sum  ad  odium 
Dei  et  proximi. 

6.  Num  ergo  Devs  liominem  ita  pravum  et  perversum 
conditlit  ? 

Nequaquam  :  Imo  vero  bonum  et  ad  imaginem  sui 
condidit  eum,  hoc  est,  vera  justitia  et  sanctitate  prae- 
ditum,  ut  Deum  creatorem  suum  recte  cognosceret,  ex 
animo  diligeret,  cum  eo  beatus  in  asternum  viveret, 
idque  ad  eum  laudanclum  et  celebrandum. 

7.  Unde  igitur  existit  haec  naturae  humante  pravitas  ? 
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Ex  lapsu  et  inobedientia  primorum  parentum  Adami 
et  Eva? :  Him:  natura  nostra  ita  est  depravata,  ut 
o nines  in  peccatis  concipiamur  et  nascamur. 

8.  An  vero  adeo  corrupti  surnus,  ut  <id  bene  agendum 
prorsus  non  simus  idonei,  et  ad  omne  vitium  proclives? 

Certe  :  nisi  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  regeneremur. 

9.  An  non  igitur  Deus  liomini  injuriam  facit,  qui  ab 
eo  in  lege  flagitet,  quce  prcestare  non  queat? 

Minime.  Nam  Deus  hominem  talem  condiclerat,  ut 
ea  pra^stare  posset :  veruin  homo,  impulsore  diabolo, 
sua  ipsius  contumacia,  se  et  oranem  posteritatem  divinis 
illis  donis  orbavit. 

10.  Num  Deus  hanc  contumaciam  et  defectionem  homi- 
nis  dimittit  impunitam  ? 

Imo  vero  horrendis  modis  irascitur,  cum1  ob  innata 
nobis  peccata,  turn  ob  ea.  quae  ipsimet2  committimus : 
eaque  justissimo  judicio  temporalibus3  et  aaternis  sup- 
pliciis  punit :  quemadmodum4  ipse  pronunciat ;  Male- 
dictus  omnis,  qui  non  permanet  in  omnibus,  quae  scripta 
sunt  in  libro  legis,  ut  ea  faciat.5 

11.  An  non  igitur  Deus  etiam%  est  misericors ? 

Est  ille  quidem  misericors,  verum  ita  ut  etiam  sit 
Justus.  Quapropter  postulat  ejus  justitia,  ut7  quod  ad- 
versus  summam  Dei  maj estate m  commissum  est,  id 
etiam8  ut  summis,  hoc  est,  sempiternis,  cum  animi  turn 
corporis  suppliciis  luatur. 


1 .  Turn.  Gam.  4.  Sicut.  Cam.  7.    Ut,  omitted.  Cam. 

2.  Ipsi.  Cam.  5.  Faciat  ea.  Cam.  8.  Quoque.  Cam. 

3.  Prajsentibus.  Cam.  R.   Etiam,  omitted.  Tarn. 


SECUNDA    PARS. 

DE    HO  MINIS    LIBERATIONE 


12.  Quoniam  iyitur  junto  Dei  judicio,  temporalibus  et 
enterals  poems  obnoxii  sumus :  estne  reliqua  ulla  ratio  aut 
via,  qua  his  poenis  liberemur,  et  Deo  reconciliemur  ? 

\\i\t  Deus  sure  justitire  satisfieri :  quocirca  necesse 
est,  vel  per  nos,  vel  per  alium  satisfacianms. 

13.  Possumus  ne  ipsi  per  nos  satisfacere? 

Nulla  ex  parte  :  quin  etiam  debitum  in  singulos  dies 
augenuis. 

14.  Potestne  ulla  cr eat ur arum,1  in  cosh  vel  in  terra, 
qua:  tantum  creatura  sit,  pro  nobis  satisfacere  ? 

Nulla :  Nam  principio  non  vult  Deus,  quod  homo 
peccavit,  id  in  alia2  creatura  plectere.  Deincle  nee 
potest  quidem,  quod  niera  tantum  creatura  sit,3  iram 
Dei  adversus  peccatum  sustinere,  et  alios  ab  ea  liberare. 

15.  Qualis  ergo  quwrendus  est  mediator  et  liberator? 
Qui  verus  quidem    homo  sit,  ac  perfecte  Justus,  et 

tamen  omnibus  creaturis  potentior,  hoc  est,  qui  simul 
etiam  sit  verus  Deus. 


1.  Creatura  in  Clarendon  edition. 

2.  In  ulla  alia  creatura.  Cam. 

3.  Quod  nihil  nisi  creatura  sit?  Cam. 
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16.  Cur  necesse  est  eum  verum  hominem,  et   quidem 

perfecte  justum  esse  ? 

Quia  justitia  Dei  postulat,  ut  eadam  natura  humana, 
quae  peccavit,  ijtea  pro  peccato  dependat :  qui  vero  ipse 
peccator  esset,  pro  aliis  dependere  non  posset. 

17.  Quare  oportet  cum  simul  etiam  vere  Deum  esse? 
Ut  potentia  suae  divinitatis,  onus  irae  divinae  carne 

sua   sustinere,   nobisque    amissam  justitiam    et   vitam 
reparare  ac  restituere  possit. 

18.  Quis  autem  est  ille  Mediator,  qui  simul  est  verus1 
Deus,  et  verus  per fecteque2  Justus  homo? 

Dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus,  qui  factus  est  nobis 
a  Deo  Sapientia,3  Justitia,  Sanctificatio  et  Redemptio. 

19.  Unde  id  scis  ? 

Ex  Evangelio  :  quod  Deus  primum  in  Paradiso  pate- 
fecit,  ac  deinceps  per  Patriarchas  et  Prophetas  propa- 
gavit :  sacrifices,  reliquisque  ceremoniis  legis  adumbra- 
vit :  ad  extremum  vero  per  Filium  suum  unigenitum 
complevit. 

20.  Nam    igitur  omnibus    hominibus,  qui  in    Adamo 

perierant,  per  Christum  salus  redditur  ? 

Non  omnibus,  verum  iis  tantum,  qui  vera  fide  ipsi 
inseruntur,  ejusque  beneficia  omnia  amplectuntur. 

21.  Quid  est  vera4  fides  ? 

Est  non  tantum  certa5  notitia,  qua  firmiter  assentior 
omnibus,  quae  Deus  nobis  in  verbo  suo  patefecit,  sed 


1.  Vere.  Cnn.  4.    Vera,  omitted.  Cam. 

2.  Ac  perfecte.  Cam.  5.    Certa.  omitted.  Cam. 

3.  Factus  est  nobis  Sapientia  a  Deo.  Cain. 
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etiam  certa  fiducia,  a  Spiritu  sancto  per  Evangelium  in 
corde  meo  accensa,  qua  in  Deo  acquiesco,  certo  statuens, 
non  solum  aliis,  sed  mi  hi  quoque  remissionern  pecca- 
torum,  aeternam  justitiam,  et  vitam  donatam  esse, 
idque  gratis,  ex  Dei  misericordia,  propter  unius  Christi 
meritum. 

22.  Qucenam  sunt  ilia,  quce  necesse  est  Jiominem  Chris- 
tianuni  credere  ? 

Omnia,  quae  nobis  in  Evangelio  promittuntur,  quo- 
rum summa  in  Svmbolo  Apostolico,  seu  in  capitibus 
catholicse  et  indubitatae  omnium  Christianorum  fidei, 
breviter  comprehenditur. 

23.  Quod  est  ilhid  Symbolum  ? 

Credo  in  Deum,  Patrem  omnipotentem,  creatorem 
cceli  et  terras :  et  in  Jesum  Christum  Filium  ejus  uni- 
genitum,  Dominum  nostrum :  qui  conceptus  est  de 
Spiritu  Sancto,  natus  ex  Maria  Yirgine :  passus  sub 
Pontio  Pilato,  crucifixus,  mortuus,  et  sepultus ;  descendit 
ad  inferna ;  tertia1  die  resurrexit  a  mortuis :  ascendit  ad 
coelos,  sedet  ad  dextram  Dei  Patris  omnipotentis :  inde 
venturus  est  judicatum  vivos  et  mortuos. 

Credo  in  Spiritum  Sanctum :  Credo  sanctam  Eccle- 
siam  catholicam,  sanctorum  communionem :  remissio- 
nern peccatorum:  carnis  resurrectionem:  et  vitam  seter- 
nam.    Amen. 

24.  In  quot partes  distribidtur  hoc  Symbolum? 

In  tres  partes.  Prima  est  de  Deo2  Patre  et  nostri 
creatione.     Altera  est  de  Deo3  Filio,  et  nostri  redemp- 

1,  Tcrtio.  Cam.  2.  De  ittemu  Patre.  Cam.  3.  Deo.  omitted.  Cam. 
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tioue.  Tertia  est  de  Deo1  Spiritu  Sancto,  et  nostri 
sanctificatione. 

25.  Cum  una  sit  tantinn  essentia  divinaf  cur  tres  isfos 
nominas,  Pat  rem,  FiJium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum? 

Quia  Deus  ita  se  in  verbo  siio3  patefeoit,  quod  tres 
hoe  distinctce  personae  sint  unus  ille  verus  et4  aeternus 
Deus. 

1.  Deo,  omitted.  Cam.  3.   In  suo  verbo.  Cam. 

2.  Dimna,  omitted.  Cam.  4.    Et,  omitted.  Cam. 


DE    DEO    PAT  RE. 


26.  Quid  creel  is  cum  clieis:  Credo  in  Deum  Patrem 
omnipotentem,  creatorem  cceJi  et  terrce? 

Credo  seternum  Patrem  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi, 
qui  coeluni  et  terram,  cum  omnibus,  quae  in  iis  sunt,  ex 
nihilo  creavit,  quique  eadem  aeterno  suo  consilio  et 
providentia  sustentat  ac  gubernat:  propter  Christum, 
Deum  meum  et  patrem  meum  esse :  itaque  sic  .ei  con- 
fido,  sic  in  eo  acquiesco,  ut  non  dubitem,  quin  provisu- 
rus  sit  omnibus,  cum1  animo,  turn  corpori  meo  neces- 
sariis  :  quin  etiam,  quae  mihi  mala  in  hac  aerumnosa 
vita  immittit,  ea  in  meam2  salutem  sit  conversurus,  cum 
et  facere  id  possit,  ut  omnipotens  Deus;  et  facere  id 
velit,  ut  benignus  Pater. 

27.  Quid  est  providentia  D<  i ! 

Omnipotens  et  ubique  praesens  Dei  vis,  qua  ccelum 
ac  terram  cum  omnibus  creaturis  tanquam  manu  sus- 
tinet  ac  gubernat :  ut  quae  terra  nascuntur,  pluvia  item 
et  siecitas,  fertilitas  et  sterilitas,  cibus  et  potus,  bona  et 
adversa  valetudo,  divitiae  et  paupertas,  omnia  denique, 
non  temere  aut  fortuito,  sed  paterno  ejus  consilio  et 
voluntate  contingant. 

1.   Turn.  Cam.  '1.   Meam,  omitted.  Cam. 
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28.  Quid  nobis  prodest  hose  cognitio  Creationis  et  Pro- 
vidential divince  ? 

Ut  in  adversis  patientes,  in  secundis  grati  simus,  in 
futurum  vero  optimam  in  Deo  fidissimo  Patre  spem 
repositam  habeamus,  certo  scientes,  nihil  esse  quod  nos 
ab  ejus  amore  abstrahat,  quandoquidem  omnes  creaturag 
ita  sunt  in  ejus  potestate,  ut  sine  ejus  arbitrio,  non 
modo  nihil  agere,  sed  ne  moveri  quidem  possint. 


DE    DEO   F  I  L  I  0 . 


29.  Quare  Filius  Dei  appellatur  Jesus,  hoc  est,  SaJ- 
vator  ? 

Quia  nos  salvat  ab  omnibus  peccatis  nostris :  nee  ulla 
salus  vel1  peti  aliunde2  debet,  vel  alibi  reperiri  potest. 

30.  Credunt  ne  igitur  iUi  in  unicum  Servatorern  Jesum, 
qui  a  Sanctis,  aut  a  se,  aitt  aliunde  felicltatem  saluternve 
qucerunt  ? 

Non  :  Etsi  enim  verbo  quidem  eo  Servatore  glorian- 
tur,  re  ipsa  tamen  abnegant  unicum  Servatorern  Jesum. 
Necesse  est  enim,  aut  Jesum  non  esse  perfectum  Ser- 
vatorern, aut  qui  eum  Servatorern  vera  fide  amplectun- 
tur,  eos  omnia  in  ipso  possidere,  qua?  ad  salutem  requi- 
runtur. 

3 1 .  Quare  ajppellatur  Christus,  hoc  est,  unctus  ? 
Quod  a  Patre  ordinatus,  et  Spiritu  Sancto  unctus  sit 

summus  Propheta  ac  Doctor,  qui  nobis  arcanum  con- 
silium et  omnem  voluntatem  Patris,  de  redemptione 
nostri  patefecit  f  et  summus  Pontifex,  qui  nos  unico 
sacrificio  sui  corporis  redemit,  assidueque4  pro  nobis 
apud  Patrem  intercedit :  et  Rex,  qui  nos  suo  verbo  et 

1.  Vel,  omitted.  Cam.  3.  Perfecit.  Cam. 

2.  Aliunde  peti.  Cam.  4.  Ac  assidue.  Cam. 
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Spiritu  gubernat,  et  partam  nobis  salutem  tuetur  ac 
conservat. 

32.  Cur  vero  tu  Christianity  appellaris  ? 

Quod  per  fidem,  membrum  sum  Jesu  Christi,  et 
unctionis  ipsius  particeps,  ut  et  nomen  ejus  confitear, 
me  que  sistam  ipsi  vivam  gratitudinis  hostiam,  et  in  hac 
vita,  contra  peccatum  et  Satanam,  libera  et  bona  con- 
scientia  pugnem,  et  postea  aeternum  cum  Christo  reg- 
num  in  omnes  creaturas  teneam. 

33.  Quam  oh  causam  Christ  us  vocatur  Films  Dei 
unigenitus,  cum  nos  quoque  simus  filii  Dei? 

Quia  solus  Christus  est  coaaternus  et  naturalis  aeterni 
Patria  Filius :  nos  autem  propter  eum,  ex  gratia,  a 
Patre  adoptati  sumus. 

34.  Qua  de  causa  appellas  eum  Dominum  nostrum  ? 
Quia  corpus  et  animam  nostram  a  peccatis,  non  auro 

nee  argento,  sed  pretioso  suo  sanguine  redemit,1  et  ab 
omni  potestate  Diaboli  liberavit,2  atque  ita3  nos  sibi 
proprios  vindicavit. 

35.  Quid  credis  cum  dicis:  Conceptus  est  per  Sjyiritum 
/Sanctum,  natus  ex  Maria  virgine? 

Quod  ipse  Filius  Dei,  qui  est,  et  permanet  verus  ac 
oaternus  Deus,  naturam  vere  humanam  ex  carne  et  san- 
guine virginis  Marias,  operatione  Spiritus  Sancti  as- 
sumpsit, ut  simul  sit  verum  semen  Davidis,  fratribus 
suis  per  omnia  similis,  excepto  peccato. 

36.  Quern  fructum  percipis  ex  sancta  conceptione  et 
nativ  it  ate  Cli  risti  ? 

1.  Redimens.  Cam.  2.  Liberans.  Cam.  3.  Atque  ita,  omitted.  Cam. 
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Quod  is  noster  sit  Mediator,  et  sua  innocentia,  ac 
perfecta  sanctitate,  mea  peccata,  in  quibus  conceptus 
sum,  tegat,  ne  in  conspectuni  Dei  veniant. 

37.  Quid  credis  cum  dicis:  Passus  est? 

Eum  toto  quidem  vita?  suae  tempore,  quo  in  terris 
egit,  prascipue  vero  in  ejus  extremo,  iram  Dei  adversus 
peccatum  universi  generis  hurnani,  corpore  et  anima 
sustinuisse,  ut  sua  passione,  tanquam  unico  sacrificio 
propitiatorio,  corpus  et  animam  nostram  ab  asterna 
damnatione  liberaret,  et  nobis  gratiam  Dei,  justitiam  et 
vitam  aeternam  acquireret. 

38.  Quid  causae  fuit,  cur  sub  judice  Pontio  Pilato 
pateretur  ? 

Ut  innocens  coram  judice  politico  damnatus,  nos  a 
severo  Dei  judicio,  quod  omnes  manebat,  eximeret. 

39.  Estnd  vero  quiddam  amplius,  quod  affixus  est  cruci, 
quam  si  alio  genere  mortis  affectus  esset? 

Sane  amplius  :  Ex  hac  enira  re  sum  certus,  eum  mal- 
edictionem,  qua?  niihi  incumbebat,  in  se  recepisse :  nam 
mors  crucis  a  Deo  erat  maledicta. 

40.  Cur  necesse  fait,  ut  Ghristus  ad  mortem  usque  se 
demitteretf 

Propterea,  quod  justitise  et  veritati  Dei  nullo  alio 
pacto  pro  nostris  peccatis  potuit  satisfieri,  quam  ipsa 
morte  Filii  Dei. 

41.  Quare  etiam  sepultus  est? 

Ut  eo  testatum  faceret,  se  vere  mortuum  esse. 


1.  iVe.  omitted.  Cam.  2.  Sit.  Cam.  3.  Demittere.  Cam. 
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42.  At  cum  Christus  pro  nobis  mortem  oppetierit,  <ur 
nobis  quoque  est  moriendum  ? 

Mors  nostra  non  est  pro  peccatis  nostris  satisfactio, 
sed  peccati  abolitio,  et  transitus  in  vitam  SBternam. 

43.  Quid  praiterea  capimvs  commodi  ex  sacrificio  et 
morte  Christi  in  cruce?1 

Quod  virtute  ejus  mortis  vetus  noster  homo  una  cum 
eo  crucifigitur,  interimitur,  ac  sepelitur,  ne  prava?  cu- 
piditates  and  desideria  carnis,  post  hac  in  nobis  reg- 
nent,  sed  nos  ipsos  ei  hostiam  gratitudinis  offeramus. 

44.  Cur  additur,  Descendit  ad  inferna  ? 

Ut  in  summis  doloribus  et  gravissimis  tentationi- 
bus,  me  consolatione  hac  sustentem,  quod  Dominus 
meus  Jesus  Christus  inenarrabilibus  animi  sui  angus- 
tiis,  cruciatibus,  et  terroribus,  in  quos  cum  antea,  turn 
maxime  in  cruce  pendens,  fuerat  demersus,  me  ab 
angustiis  et  cruciatibus  inferni  liberavit. 

45.  Quid  nobis prodest  resurrectio  Christi? 
Primum,  sua  resurrectione  mortem   devicit,  ut  nos 

posset  ejus  justitias,  quam  nobis  sua  morte  pepererat, 
participes  facere.  Deinde,  nos  jam  quoque  ejus  poten- 
tia  ad  novam  vitam  excitamur.  Postremo,  resurrectio 
capitis  nostri  Christi,  nobis  gloriosae  resurrectionis 
nostrse  pignus  est. 

46.  Quomodo  intelligis  illud,  Ascendit  ad  coehs? 
Quod    aspicientibus    discipulis,  Christus  de  terra  in 

ccelum   sublatus    est,    atque    etiamnum   nostra   causa 


1.  In  cruce,  omitted.  Cam. 
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ibidem  est,  et  erit,  donee  redeat  ad  judicandum  vivos 
et  mortuos. 

47.  An  ergo  Christus  non  est  nobiscum  usque  ad  finem 
mundi,  quemadmodum  promisit  ? 

Christus  est  verus  Deus  et  verus  homo,  itaque  se- 
cundum naturam  humanam,  jam  non  est  in  terra :  at 
secundum  divinitatem  suam,  majestatern,  gratiam  et 
Spiritum,  nullo  unquam  tempore  a  nobis  abest. 

48.  An  vero  isto  pacto  duce  naturce  in  Christo  non 
diveUuntur,  si  non  sit  natura  Tiumana,  ubicunque  est 
divina  ? 

Minime  :  Nam  cum  divinitas  comprehendi  non  queat, 
et  omni  loco  proasens  sit ;  necessario  consequitur,  esse 
earn  quidem  extra  naturam  humanam,  quam  assumpsit, 
sed  nihilominus  tamen  esse  in  eadem,  eique  persona- 
liter  unitam  permanere. 

49.  Quern  fructum  nobis  adfert  ascensio  Ckristi  in 
ccelum  ? 

Primum,  quod  in  ccelo  apud  Patrem  pro  nobis  inter- 
cedit.  Deinde,  quod  carnem  nostram  in  ccelo  habemus, 
ut  eo  tan  quam  certo  pignore  confirmemur,  fore,  ut 
ipse,  qui  caput  nostrum  est,  nos  sua  membra  ad  se  ex- 
tollat.  Tertio,  quod  nobis  suum  Spiritum  mutui  pig- 
noris  loco  mittit,  cujus  efficacia,  non  terrena,  sed  su- 
perna  quaerimus,  ubi  ipse  est  ad  dexteram  Dei  sedens.1 

50.  Cur  additur,  Sedet  ad  dexteram  Dei  ? 

Quia  Christus  ideo  in  coelum  ascendit,  ut  se  ibi  caput 
suoe  Ecclesice  declararet,2  per  quod  Pater  omnia  gubernat. 

1.  Ubi  ipse  est  ad  dexteram  Dei  sedens,  omitted  in  the  Clarendon  edition. 

2.  Declaret,  omitted.  Cam. 
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51.  Quid  nobis  prode8t  hceo  gloria  nostri  capitis 
Ghristi? 

Primum,   quod   per   Spiritum   Sanctum  in   nos  sua 

membra,   ceelestia   dona   effundit.     Deinde,   quod   nos 
sua  potentia  contra  omnes  hostes  protegit  ac  defendit. 

52.  Quid  te  consolatur  reditus  Christ  i  ad  judicandum 
vivos  et  mortuos  ? 

Quod  in  omnibus  miseriis  et  persecutionibus,  erecto 
capite,  eundem  ilium  qui  se  prius  pro  me  judicio  Dei 
statuit,  et  maledictionem  omnem  a  me  abstulit,  judicem 
e  coelo  expecto,  qui  omnes  suos  et  meos  hostes  in 
seternas  poenas  abjiciat :  me  vero  cum  omnibus  electis, 
ad  se  in  ceelestia  gaudia,  et  sempiternam  gloriam  tra- 
ducat. 


DE  DEO  SPIRITU  SANOTO. 


53.  Quid  credis  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ? 

Primum,  quod  sit  verus  et  coseternus  Deus,  cum 
eeterno  Patre  et  Filio :  Deinde,  quod  mihi  quoque 
datus  sit,  ut  me  per  veram  fidem,  Christi  et  omnium 
ejus  beneficiorum  participem  faciat,  me  consoletur,  et 
mecum  in  seternum  maneat. 

54.  Quid  credis  de  sancta  et  catholica  Christi  Ecclesia  ? 
Credo  Filium  Dei,  ab  initio  mundi  ad  finem  usque, 

sibi  ex  universo  genere  humano,  coetum  ad  vitam  seter- 
nam  electum,  per  Spiritum  suum  et  verbum,  in  vera 
fide  consentientem,  colligere,  tueri,  ac  servare  :  meque 
vivum  ejus  ccetus  membrum  esse,  et  perpetuo  mansu- 

rum. 

55.  Quid  sibi  cult  communio  sanctorum  ? 

Primum,  quod  universi  et  singuli  credentes,  Christi 
et  omnium  ejus  bonorum,  tanquam  ipsius  membra  com- 
munionem  habeant.  Deinde,  quod  singuli,  quae  acce- 
perunt  dona,  in  commune  commodum  et  universorum 
salutem  prompte  et  alacriter  conferre  debeant. 

56   Quid  credis  de  remissione  peccatorum  ? 

Deum  propter  satisfaction m  Christi,  meorum  pecca- 
torum,  atque  illius  etiam  pravitatis,  cum  qua  mihi  per 
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omnem  vitam  pugnandum  est,  memoriam  omnem  de- 
posuisse,  et  me  justitia  Christi  gratis  donare,  no  unquam 
in  judicium  veniam. 

57.  Quid  te  consolatur  resurrectio  carnis? 

Quod  non  tantum  anima  mea,  postquam  e  corpore 
excesserit,  e  vestigio  ad  Christum  caput  suum1  assume- 
tur :  verum  quod  hoac  quoque  caro  mea,  potentia  Christi 
excitata,  rursus  anima3  meae  unietur,  et  glorioso  Christi 
corpori2  conformabitur. 

58.  Quarn  consolationem  ccqris  ex  articulo  de  vita 
ceterna  ? 

Quod,  quoniam  in  praesentia  vitge  aeternaB  initia  in 
raeo  corde  praasentisco,  futurum  sit,  ut  post  hanc  vitam 
plena  perfectaque  beatitudine  potiar,  in  qua  Deum 
cum  cohaeredibus  meis  in  sempiternum  praedicem  f 
quam  quidem  beatitudinem  nee  oculus  vidit,  nee  auris 
audivit,  nee  ullus  homo  cogitatione  comprehendit. 

59.  At  cum  here  omnia  credis,  quid  utilitatis  inde  ad 
te  redit  ? 

Quod  in  Christo  Justus  sum  coram  Deo,  et  hoe  res 
vitae  seternae. 

60.  Quomodo  Justus  es  coram  Deo? 

Sola  fide  vera4  in  Jesum  Christum ;  adeo  ut  licet  mea 
me5  conscientia  accuset,  quod  adversus  omnia  mandata 
Dei  graviter  peccaverim,  nee  ullum  eorum  servaverim, 
ad    haac    etiamnum    ad  omne    malum    propensus  sim, 

1.  Suum  caput.  Cam. 

2.  Copori  Christi.  Cam. 

3.  In  qua  Deum  in  aternum  celebrcm.  Cam :  in  qua  Deum  celebrem.  C. 

4.  Vera,  omitted.  Cam. 

5.  Me  mea.  Cam. 
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nihilominus  tamen,  modo  hsec  beneficia  vera  animi  fidu- 
cia  amplectar,  sine  ullo  meo  merito,  ex  vera1  Dei  rniseri- 
cordia,  mihi  perfecta  satisfactio,  justitia  et  sanctitas 
Christi  imputetur  ac  donetur,  perinde  ac  si  nee  ullum 
ipse  peccatum  admisissem,  nee  ulla  mihi  labes  inheereat  :a 
imo  vero  quasi  earn  obedientiam,  quam  pro  me  Christus 
prsestitit,  ipse  perfecte  proestitissem. 

61.  Cur  sola  fide  te  justum  esse  affirmas? 

Non  quod  dignitate  fidei  mese3  Deo  placeam  :  sed 
quod  sola  satisfactio,  justitia  et  sanctitas  Christi  mea 
justitia  sit  coram  Deo:  Ego  vero  earn  non  alia  ration e, 
quam  fide  amplecti,  et  mihi  applicare  queani. 

62.  Cur  nostra  bona  opera  non  possunt  esse  justitia,  vel 
pars  aliqua  justitiw  coram  Deo? 

Propterea  quod  oportet4  earn  justitiam,  quae  in  judi- 
cio  Dei  consistat,  perfecte  absolutam  esse,  et  omni  ex 
parte  divinos  legi  congruentem :  Nostra  vero  etiam 
prsestantissima  quaeque  opera,  in  hac  vita  sunt  imper- 
fecta, atque  adeo5  peccatis  inquinata. 

63.  Quomodo  bona  opera  nostra  nihil  promerentur? 
cum  Deus  et  in  prwsenti  et  in  futura  vita  mercedem  pro 
his  se  daturum  promittat. 

Merces  ea  non  datur  ex  merito,  sed  ex  gratia. 

64.  An  non'  aidem  ha^c  dwtrina  reddit  homines  securos 
et  profanos  ? 

Non :  neque  enim  fieri  potest,  ut  qui  Christo  per 
fidem  insiti  sunt,  fructus  gratitudinis  non  proferant.8 

1.  Mera.  Cam.  3.  Merae  fidei.  Cam.         5.  Adeo,  omitted.  Cam 

2.  Inhaereret.  Cam.  4.  Oporteat.  Cam.  6.  Proniereaniur,  C. 

7.  Non,  omitted.  Cam. 

8.  Quin  ii  qui  Christo  perfidem  insiti  sunt,  fructus  proferant  gratitudinis.  Cam. 


I)E    SACRAMENTIS. 


65.  Qxonium  igitur  sola  fides  nos  Christi  atque  om- 
nium, ejus  beneficiorum  participes  facit:  vncle  proficis- 
citur  Jure  fides  ? 

A  Spiritu  Sancto,  qui  earn  per  praedicationem  Evan- 
gelii  in  cordibus  nostris  accendit,  et  per  usum  Sacra- 
mentorum  confirmat. 

66.  Quid  sunt  /Sacramental 

Sunt  sacra  et  in  oculos  incurrentia  signa,  ac  sigilla, 
ob  earn  causam  a  Deo  instituta,  ut  per  ea  nobis  pro- 
missionem  Evangelii  magis  declaret  et  obsignet :  quod 
scilicet  non  universis  tantum,  verum  etiam  singulis  cre- 
dentibus,  propter  unicum  illud  Christi  sacrificium  in 
cruce  peractum,  gratis  donet  remissionem  peccatorum, 
et  vitam  seternam. 

67.  Num  utraqite  igitur,  et  Verbum  et  Sacramenta  eo 
spectant,  vt  fidem  nostram  ad  sacrificium  Christi  in  cruce 
peractum,  tanqua/m  ad  unicum  nostras  salutis  fundamen- 
tum  deducant? 

Ita  est :  Nam  Spiritus  Sanctus  docet  Evangelio,  et 
confirmat  Sacramentis,  omnem  nostram  salutem  positam 
esse  in  unico  sacrificio  Christi,  pro  nobis  in  cruce  oblati. 

68.  Q not  Sacramenta  instituit  Christus  in  novo  fcedere? 
Duo  :  Baptismum.  et  Sacram  Ccenam. 

5 


DE    SACRO    BAPTISM  0 


69.  Qua  rationex  in  Baptismo  admoneris  et  confirmaris, 
te  unici  illius  sacrifieii  Ghristi  participem  esse  ? 

Quod  Christus  externum  aquae  lavacrum  man  davit, 
addita  hac  promissione,  me  non  minus  certo  ipsius  san- 
guine et  Spiritu  a  sordibus  animas,  hoc  est,  ab  omnibus 
meis  peccatis  lavari:  quam  aqua  extrinsecus  ablutus 
sum,  qua  sordes  corporis  expurgari  solent. 

70.  Quid  est  sanguine  et  Spiritu  Ghristi  abhd  ? 

Est  accipere  a  Deo  remissionem  peccatorum  gratis, 
propter  sanguinem  Christi,  quem  is  pro  nobis  in  suo 
sacrificio  in  cruce  profudit :  Deinde  etiam  per  Spiritum 
Sanctum  renovari,  et,  ipso  sanctificante,  membrum 
Christi  fieri,  quo  magis  ac  magis  peccatis  moriamur,  et 
sancte  inculpate  que  vivamus. 

71.  Ubi  promisit  Christus,  se  nos  tarn  certo  sanguine 
et  Spiritu  sua  abhiturum,  quam  aqua  Baptismi  abhiti 
swmus  ? 

In    institutione    Baptismi,    cujus    haec    sunt    verba : 
Ite  et  docete  omnes  gentes,  baptizantes  eos,in  nomine  Pa- 
tris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti :  Qui  crediderit  et  baptiza- 
tus  fuerit,  servabitur:  qui  non  crediderit,  condemnabitur. 

1.    (Jutire.     (Jam, 
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Hiec  promissio  repetitur,  cum  Scriptura  Baptismum 
nominat  lavacrum  regenerationis,  et  ablutionem  pecca- 
torum. 

72.  Estne  ergo  externus  Baptisrnus  aquae  ipsa  pecoato- 
rni/i  ablutio? 

Non  est :  Nam  solus  sanguis  Jesu  Christi1  purgat  nos 
ab  omni  peccato  ? 

73.  Cur  ergo  Spirit  us  Sand  its  Baptism  Km  appellat 
lacaerum  regenerationis,  et  ablutionem1  peccatorum  ? 

Deus  non  sine  gravi  causa  sic  loquitur :  videlicet  non 
solum  ut  nos  doceat,  quemadmodum  sordes  corporis 
aq  ua  purgantur ;  sic  peccata  nostra  sanguine  et  Spiritu 
Christi  expiari :  verum  multo  magis,  ut  nobis  hoc  divino 
Symbolo  ac  pignore  certum  faciat,  nos  non  minus  vere 
a  peccatis  nostris  interna  lotione  ablui,  quam  externa 
et  visibili  aqua  abluti  sumus. 

74.  Sunt  ne  etiam  infantes  bap>ti?:andi  ? 

Omnino :  Nam  cum  a?que  atque3  adulti  ad  fcedus  et 
Ecclesiam  Dei  pertineant ;  cumque  eis  per  sanguinem 
Christi.  remissio  peccatorum,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus  fidei 
effector,  non  minus  quam  adultis  promittatur ;  per 
Baptismum  ceu  foederis  signaculum4  Ecclesias  Dei  inse- 
rendi  sunt,  et  ab  infidelium  liberis  discernendi,  itidem 
ut  in  veteri  fcedere  per  Circumcisionem  fiebat,  cui  in 
novo  fcedere  substitutus  est  Baptisrnus. 


1.  Et  Spiritus  Sanctus.  Gen. 

2.  Absolutionem.  Cam. 

3.  Ac.  Cam. 

A   Ceu  fmderis  signaculum,  omitted.  Cam. 


1)E    SACRA    DOIHINI  CCRNA. 


75.  Qua  ratioiie  in  Gcena  Domini  admoneris  et  con- 
fir  maris,  te  unici  illivs  sacrijicii  Christi  in  cruce  oblati, 
clique  omnium  ejus  honor  urn  pa  rticipem  esse? 

Quod  Christus  me  atque  omnes  ficleles  de  hoc  fracto 
pane  edere,  et  de  poculo  distributo  bibere  jussit,  in  sui 
memoriam,  additis  his  promissis :'  Primum,  corpus 
suuni  non  minus  certo  pro  me  in  cruce  oblatum  ac 
fractum,  sanguineinque  suum  pro  me  fusum  esse ;  quam 
oculis  cerno,  panem  Domini  mihi  frangi,  et  poculum 
mihi  communicari :  D^inde  animam  nieam  non  minus 
certo  ij)sius  corpore,  quod  pro  nobis  crucifixum,  et  san- 
guine, qui  pro  nobis  fusus  est,  ad  vitam  seternam  ab 
ipso  pasci ;  quam  panem  et  vinum,  Symbola  corporis  et 
sanguinis  Domini,  e  manu  ministri  accepta,  ore  corporis 
percipio. 

76.  Quid  est  crucifixum  corpus  Christi  edere,  et  fu.su m 
ejus  sanguinem  bibere? 

Est  non  tantum  totam  passionem  et  mortem  Christi, 
certa  animi  fiducia  amplecti,  ac  per  id  remissionem 
peccatorum  et  vitam  seternam  adipisci ;  sed  etiam  per 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  qui  simul   in   Christo  et  in   nobis 

1.   Addita  hac  promisaioae.  Cam. 
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habitat,  ita   sacrosancto  ejus   corpori   magis  ac   magis 

uniri,  ut  quamvis  ipse  in  coelo,  nos  vero  in  terra  siinus, 
nihilominns  tamen  caro  sinins  de  carne  ejus,  et  os  de 
ossibus  ejus :  utque  omnia  corporis  membra  ab  una 
anima,  sic  nos  uno  eodemque  Spiritu  vivihcemur  et 
gubernemur. 

77.  Quo  loco  prommt  Ghristus,  ee  credeniibus  t  rn 
certo  corpus  et  sanguivcm  mum  sic  echudum  ct  bibendurn 
daturum,  quam  fractum  /nine  partem  cdunt,  ct]  poculum 
hoc  bib  tint  ? 

In  institutione  Ccenae.  cujus  hsec  sunt  verba: 
JJominus  noster  Jesus  Christus,,  ea  nocte  qua  proditua 
est,  accepit  panem  ;  et  gratiis  actis,  fregit  ac  dixit :  Ac* 
cipite,  comedite,2  hoc  est  corpus  meum,  quod  pro  vobis 
frangitur ;  hoc  facite  in  mei  recordationem.  Itidem 
et  poculum  postquam  ccenassent,  dicens :  Hoc  poculum 
est  novum  fcedus  per  meum  sanguinem :  hoc  facite, 
quotiescunque  biberitis,  in  mei  recordationem.  Quoti- 
escunque  enim  ederitis  panem  hunc,  et  poculum  hoc 
biberitis.  mortem  Domini  annunciate,  donee  venerit. 
Hsec  proinissio  a  Paulo  repetitur,  cum  inquit : — - 
Poculum  gratiarum  actionis,  quo  gratias  agimus,  nonne 
communio  est  sanguinis  Christi?  Panis  quern  fran- 
gimus,  nonne  communio  est  corporis  Christi  ?  quoniam 
unus  panis,  unum  corpus  multi  sumus.  Nam  omnes 
Unius  panis  participes  sumus. 

78.  Num  ergo  panis  et  vinum  jiunt  ipsum  corpus  et 
sanguis  Christi? 

1.   Et,  omitted.  Cum.  2.  Comedite,  omitted.   Cam, 
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Nequaquam ;  verura,  ut  aqua  Baptismi  in  sanguinem 
Christi  non  convertitur,  nee  est  ipsa  peccatorum  ablutio, 
sed  Symbolum  tantum  et  pignus  earum  rerum,  qua? 
nobis  in  Baptismo  obsignantur:  ita  nee  panis  Coena? 
Dominican  est  ipsuin  Corpus  Christi :  quamquam  pro 
ratione  Sacramentorum,  et  usitata  Spiritui  Sancto  de 
his  loquendi  forma,  panis  Christi  corpus  appellatur. 

79.  Cur  ergo  Christ  us  panem  appelJat  suum  corpus, 
calicem  vero  suum  sanguinem,  sed  novum  fcedus  per  suum 
sanguinem:  Paulus  item  panem  et  vinum  communionem 
corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi? 

Christus  non  sine  gravi  causa  sic  loquitur  :  videlicet, 
non  solum  ut  nos  doceat,  quemadmodum  panis  et 
vinum  corporis  vitam  sustentant :  sic  etiam  crucifixum 
suum  corpus  et  effusum  suum  sanguinem,  vere  esse 
animee  nostra?  cibum  ac  potum,  quo  ad  vitam  aeternam 
nutriatur :  verum  multo  magis,  ut  hoc  visibili  signo  ac 
pignore  nobis  certum  faciat,  nos  non  minus  vere  cor- 
poris et  sanguinis  sui,  per  operationem  Spiritus  Sancti, 
participes  esse,  quam  sacra  ista  symbola,  in  ejus  memo- 
riam.  ore  corporis  percipimus :  turn  etiam,  quod  ejus 
passio  et  obedientia,  tarn  certo  nostra  sit,  quam  si1 
ipsimet  pro  nostris  peccatis  pcenas  dedissemus,  et  Deo 
satisfecissemus. 

80.  Quid  interest  inter  Coenam  Domini,  et  Missam 
Papisticam  ? 

Coena  Domini  nobis  testatur,  nos  perfectam  remis- 
sionem  omnium  nostrorum  peccatorum  habere,  propter 
unicurn  illud  Christi  sacrificium,  quod  ipsemet  semel  in 

1.  Quasi.      Cam. 
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cruce  peregit:  turn  etiam  nos  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  in- 
seri  Christo,  qui  jam  secundum  naturam  suam  humanam, 
tantum  in  coelis  est  ad  dexteram  Psitris.  ibique  vult  a 
nobis  adorari. 

In  Missa  autem  negatur.  vivos  et  mortuos  habere 
remissionem  peeeatorum  propter  unieam  Christi  pas- 
sionem,  nisi  etiamnum  quotidie  Christus  pro  ipsis  a 
Sacrificulis  offeratur  :  turn  etiam  docetur,  Christum  cor- 
poraliter  sub  speciebus  panis  et  vini  esse,  ideoque  in 
illis  adorandum  esse.  Atque  ita  ipsum  Misaaa  funda- 
mentum  nihil  aliud  est,  quam  abnegatio  unici  illius 
sacrificii  et  passionis  Jesu  Christi,  et  execranda  idolo- 
latria. 

81.  Quibits  aceed/ndwm  e»<  ad  me  mam  Domini? 

lis  tantum1  qui  vere  dolent,  se  suis  peccatis  Deum 
offendisse;  confidunt  autem  sibi  ea  propter  Christum 
remissa  esse,  et  quas  reliquas  habent  infirmitates,  eas 
passione  et  morte  illius  obtectas  esse,  magisque  ac 
magis  desiderantQ  in  fide  et  integritate  vitae  proficere. 
Hypocrita?  autem,  et  qui  non  vere  resipiscunt,  damna- 
tionem  sibi  edunt  et  bibunt. 

82.  Sunt  ne  illi  etiam  ad  hanc  Coenam  admittendd, 
qui  confessione  et  vita,  se  infideles  et  impiosesse  dechirant? 

Xequaquam:  Nam  eo  pacto  foedus  Dei  profanatur, 
et  ira  Dei  in  universum  ccetum  concitatur :  quocirca 
Ecclesia,  ex  pra?scripto  Christi  et  Apostolorum.  clavi- 
bus  regni  ecelorum  utens,  hos'  a  Coena  arcere  debet, 
quoad  resipuerint,  et  mores  mutaverint. 

1.  Tantum  lis.      Cam. 

'1.  Quique  desidemnl  musris  «c  magis.     Cam. 

'i.  Ho?,  clftvibaa  regni  c(plorum  utens.     Cam. 
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83.  Quid  sunt  clans  regrd  coelorum? 

Pnedicatio  Evangelii,  et  Ecclesiastica  disciplina,  qui- 
bus  coelum  credentibus  aperitur,  infidelibus  autem  clau- 
ditur. 

84.  Quo  pacti  aperitur  et  cfaud-itur  regnum  ccelorwm 
■prcedicatione  Evangelii  ? 

Cum  ex  mandato  Christi  credentibus  universis  et 
singulis,  publice  annunciatur,  omnia  peccata  ipsis  divi- 
nitus  propter  meritum  Christi  condonari,  quoties  pro- 
missionem  Evangelii  vera  fide  amp]ectuntur :  contra 
vero  omnibus  infidelibus  et  hypocritis  denunciatur, 
tantisper  ipsis  iram  Dei  et  aeternam  condemnationem 
incumbere,  dum  in  suis  sceleribus  perseverant :  secun- 
dum quod  Evangelii  testimonium,  Deus  tam  in  prasenti, 
quam  in  futura  vita  judicaturus  est. 

85.  Quo  pacto  dauclitur  et  aperitur  regnum  ccelorum 
per  disciplinam  Ecclesiasticam  ? 

Cum  ex  mandato  Christi,  ii,  qui  nomine  quidem  sunt 
Christiani,  verum  doctrina  aut  vita  se  ostendunt  a 
Christo  alienos,  postquam  aliquoties  fraterne  admoniti. 
ab  erroribus  aut  flagitiis  discedere  nolunt,  Ecclesiee 
indicantur,  aut  iis,  qui  ab  Ecclesia  ad  earn  rem  sunt 
constituti;  ac  si  ne  horum  quidem  admonitioni  pareant, 
ab  iisdem  interdictione  sacramentorum  ex  ccetu  Eccle- 
sise,  et  ab  ipso  Deo  ex  regno  Christi,  excluduntur :  ac 
rursum,  si  emendationem  profiteantur,  et  reipsa  decla- 
rent,  tanquam  Christi  et  Ecclesia?  membra  recipiuntur. 


TERTIA     PARS. 

DE    HOMINIS    OHATITUDINE 


86.  Cum  ab  omnibus  peccatis  et  miseriis,  sine  ullo 
nostro  merito,  sola  Dei  misericord  ia,  per1  Christum  libe- 
rati  sumus,  quid  est  cur  bona  opera  faciamus  ? 

Quia  postquam  nos  Christus  suo  sanguine  redeinit, 
renovat  nos  quoque  suo  Spiritu  ad  imaginem  sui,  ut 
tantis  beneficiis  affecti,  in  omni  vita  nos  erga  Deum 
gratos  declaremus,  et  ipse  per  nos  celebretur :  Deinde, 
ut  nos  quoque  ex  fructibus  de  sua  quisque  fide  certi 
simus  :  Postremo,  ut  vita?  nostra?  integritate  alios  Christo 
lucrifaciamus. 

87.  Non  possunt  igitur  illi  servari,  qui  ingrati,  et  in 
peccatis  secure  persistentes,  a  sua  pravitate  ad  Deum  non 
convertuntur  ? 

Xullo  modo :  Xam,  ut  Scriptura  testatur,  nee  impu- 
dici,  nee  idololatrae.  nee  adulteri,  nee  fures,  nee  avari, 
nee  ebriosi,  nee  convitiatores,  nee  raptores,  hseredita- 
tem  regni  Dei  consequentur. 

88.  Quibus  partibus  constat  conversio  hominis  ad 
Deum  ? 

1.  Propter.      Com. 
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Mortificatione  veteris,  et  vivificatione  novi  hominis. 

89.  Quid  est  mortijicatio  veteris  hominis  ? 

Vere  et  ex  animo  dolere,  quod  peccatis  tuis  Deum 
offenderis,  eaque  magis  ac  magis  odisse  et  fugere. 

90.  Quid  est  vivificatio  novi  hominis  ? 

Vera  laatitia  in  Deo  per  Christum,  et  serium  ac 
prornptuni  studium  instituendi  vitam  ex  voluntate  Dei, 
omniaque  bona  opera  exercendi. 

91.  Quce  sunt  bona  opera? 

Ea  tantum,  quce  ex  vera  fide,  secundum  legem  Dei 

Hunt,  et  ad  ejus  solius  gloriam  referuntur :  non  ea,  quae 
aut1  a  nobis  opinione  recti  conficta,  aut  ab  aliis2  hom- 

inibus  tradita  sunt. 

92.  Quce  est  Lex  Dei  f 

Loquutus  est  Deus  omnia  verba  hsec  : 

1.  Ego  sum  Dominus  Deus  iuus.  qui  eduxi  te  ex 
iEgypto,  domo  servitutis.  ISTon  habebis  Deos  alienos 
in  conspectu  meo. 

2.  Ne  sculpas4  tibi  simulacrum,  nee  ullam  imaginem 
effingas3  eorum,  quae  aut  supra  sunt  in  coelo,  aut  infra  in 
terra,  aut  in  aquis  sub  terra :  ne6  incurves  te  illis,  neque 
colas  ea:  Ego  enim  sum  Dominus,  Deus  tuus,  fortis, 
zelotes,  vinclicans  peccata  patrum  in  filiis,  idque  in 
tertia  et  quarta  progenia  eorum  qui  oderunt  me  :  et 
misericordia  utens  in  millesiman  eorum  qui  diligunt 
me,  et  observant  praecepta  mea. 

3.'Ne  usurpes  uomen  Domini  Dei  tui  temere  :  neque 

1.  Aut  omitted.      Cam.  4.  Sculpes.      Cam. 

2.  Aliis  omitted.     Cam.  5.  Effinges.     Cam. 

3.  Quae  sunt  legis  divinae  pracepta.      Gen,        6.  Neque.     Cam. 
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eniui    Dominus  impunituin  dimittil    eum,1   qui  uoirien 
ejus  vane  usurpaverit. 

4.  Memento  ut  dieiu  Sabbati  sanctifices.  Sex  diebus 
operaberiB,  et  omne  opus  tuum  facies:2  At  septimo  die 
Sabbatum  erit  Domino  Deo  tuo.  Xon  facies  ullnm 
opus,  nee  tu,  nee  iilins  titus,  nee  filia  tua,  nee  servus 
tiius,  nee  ancilla  tua,  nee  junientuni  tuum,  nee  advena, 
qui  est  intra  poftas  tuas ;  Nam  sex  diebus3  fecit  Dens 
ccelum,  terram,  mare,  et  quascunque  in  iis  sunt,  et 
requievit  die  septimo,  ideoque  benedixit  Deus4  diei 
Sabbati,  et  sanctificavit  eum. 

5.  Honora  patrem  tuum  et  matrem  tuam,  ut  diu 
vivas  in  terra,  quam  Dominus  Deus  tuus  dat  tibi,5 

6.  Xon  occides. 

7.  Non  committes  adulterium. 

8.  Xon  furaberis. 

9.  Xon  dices  contra  proximum  tuum  falsum  testimo- 
nium. 

10.  Xon  concupisces  domum  proximi  tui,  nee  concu- 
pisces  uxorem  proximi  tui,  nee  servum  ejus,  nee  ancil- 
lam,  nee  bovem,  nee  asinum,  nee  quicquam  eoruni  qua.' 
sunt  proximi  tui. 

93.  Quomodo  dividuntur  hcec  prcecepta? 

In  duas  tabulas,  quarum  prior  quatuor  praeceptis 
tradit,  quo  pacto  nos  erga  Deuin  geramus :  posterior 
sex  praceptis,  quaa  officia  proximo  debeamus. 

94.  Quid  postulat  Deus  in  primo  prcecepto  ? 

1.  Dimittit  eum  impunitum.     Cam.  3.  Diebus  sex.     Cam. 

2.  Facies  omne  opus  tuum.     Cam.  4.  Deus  omitted.      Cam. 

5.  Quam  tibi  Dominus  Deus  tuus  daturus  est.     Cam. 


Ut,  quam  mihi  cara  est  salus  animal  mea?,  tarn  stu- 
diose  vitein  et  fugiam  onmeni  idololatriam,  magiam,  in- 
cantationein,  superstitionem,  invocationein  sanctorum, 
caeterarumve1  creaturuni  :  unicum  autem  et  verum 
Deum  recte  agnoscain,  ipsi  soli  fidam,  sumnia  humili- 
tate,  ac2  patientia  me  illi  subjiciam,  ab  eo  solo  omnia 
bona  expectem,  denique  intimo  cordis  affectu  ipsum 
amem,  reverear,  venerer,  adeo  ut  omnibus  potius  crea- 
turis  renuntiem,  quam  ut  vel3  minimum  contra  ejus 
voluntatem  committam. 

95.  Quid  est  idololatria  t 

Est  loco  unius  Dei,  aut  pra;ter  unum  ilium  et  verum 
Deum,  qui  se  in  verbo  suo4  patefecit,  aliud  quippiam 
fingere  aut  habere,  in  quo  spem  reponas. 

96.  Quid  poetulat  secundum  prcBceptum  ? 

Xe  Deum  ulla  imagine  aut  figura  exprimamus,  neve 
ulla  alia  ratione  euin  colamus,  quam  qua  se  in  verbo 
suo  coli  pracepit. 

97.  An  nullce  ergo  prorsus  fingendce  sunt  imagines 
aut  simulacra  ? 

Deus  nee  effingi  ulla  ratione3  debet  nee  potest  : 
creaturas  autem,  etsi  exprimere  quidem  licet,  vetat 
tamen  Deus  earum  imagines  fingi  aut  haberi,  quo  vel 
ipsas,  vel  Deum  per  ipsas,  colamus6  aut  honoremus. 

98.  Annon  autem  in  tempUs  imagines  tolerari'  possunt, 
quce  pro  libris  sint  imperitce  multitudini? 

1.  Aut  cirteraruru.      Cam.  4.  Suo  verbo.      Cam. 

2.  Et.      Cam.  5.  Ulla  ratione  effingi.     Cam. 

3.  Ut,  omitted.     Gen.  6.  Celebrernus.      Cam. 
7.  An  autem  in  templis.  imagines  tolerari  non  possunt.      Cam. 
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Minime :  neque  enini  decet  nos  sapientiores  esse 
Deo,  qui  Ecclesiam  suam  non  mutis  simulacris,  sed 
viva  predication  e  verbi  sui  vult  erudiri. 

99.  Quid  saneit  D<  us  tertlo  pra  cepto  ? 

Ut  non  solum  execrando.  aut  pejerando,  verum  etiam 
temere  jurando,  nomen  Dei  contumeliose  aut  irreventer 
ne  usurpemus :  neve  tacendo  ant  connivendo  horrendis 
istis  sceleribus  communicemus :  sed  sacrosaneto  Dei 
nomine  non  nisi  gumma  cum1  religione  et  veneratione 
utamur.  ut  vera  et  constanti  confessione,  invocation e, 
omnibus  denique  verbis  et  actionibus  nostris  ipse  cele- 
bretnr. 

100.  Estm  igitur  adeo  prove  peccatum  jurando,  cud 
dtrci  imprecando,  nonten  Dei  temerare,  ut  Deus  etiam  its 
succenseat,  qui,  quantum  in  se  est,  dlud  non  prohibent  aut 
impediunt  ? 

Certe  gravissimum :  Neque  enim  ullum  est  peccatum 
majus,  aut  quod  Deum  gravius  offendat,  quam  sacri 
ipsius  nominis  contumelia.  Quocirca  etiam  id  scelus 
morte  multari  voluit. 

101.  Potestne  quis  etiam  pie  per  nomen  Dei  jurare  ? 
Potest,   cum   vel  magistrates  id  exigit,   vel  alioqui 

necessitas  hoc  pacto  fidem  firmari,  et  veritatem  stabi- 
liri  postulat :  quo  et  gloria  Dei  illustretur,  et  aliorum 
saluti  consulatur  ;  Nana  ejus  generis  jusjurandum  verbo 
Dei  sancitur,  ideoque  etiam  a  Sanctis  in  veteri  et  novo 
foedere,  recte  est  usurpatum. 

102.  Estne  licitum  jurare  per  Sanctos,  aut  alias 
creaturas  ? 

1  .   Pum  omitted.      Cam. 
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Non  :  Nam  legitimum  juramentum  est  invocatio  Dei, 
qua  petitur,  ut  is  ipse,  tanquam  unicus  cordium  inspec- 
tor, testimonium  det  veritati  et  jurantem  puniat,  si 
sciens  fallat :  porro  hie  honos  nulli  creaturse  convenit. 

103.  Quid  prcecipit  Deus  in  quarto  prcecepto  ? 
Primum,  ut  ministerium  Evangelii  et  schoke  conser- 

ventur ;  utque  ego  cum  aliis,  turn  prsecipue  festis  die- 
bus,  studiose  ccetus  divinos  frequentem,  verbum  Dei 
diligenter  audiam,  utar  Sacramentis,  precibus  publicis 
meas  quoque  preces  adjungam,  pro  facultatibus  aliquid 
conferam  in  pauperes. 

Deinde,  ut  in  omni  vita  a  pravis  actionibus  vacem, 
Domino  concedens,  up  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  in  me 
suum  opus  faciat,  atque  ita  sempiternum  illud  Sabbatum 
in  hac  vita  exordiar. 

104.  Quid  nobis  injungit  Deus  in  quinto  prcecepto  f 
Ut  parentibus,  atque  adeo  omnibus  qui  nobis  prae- 

sunt  debitum  honorem,  amorem  et  fidem  pnestemus, 
nosque  ipsorum  fidelibus  prajceptis  et  castigationibus 
ea,  qua  pars  est,  obedientia  submittamus :  turn  etiam 
ut  eorum  vitia  et  mores  nostra  patientia  toleremus, 
illud  semper  cogitantes,  Deum  nos  illorum  manu  velle 
ducere  ac  regere. 

105.  Quid  flagitat  Deus  in  sexto  prcecepto  ? 

Ut  proximum  neque  cogitatione,  neque  verbis,  neque 
gestibus,  nedum  factis,  vel  per  me,  vel  per  alium  con- 
tumelia  afficiam,  aut  oderim,  aut  laeclam,  aut  occidam ; 
sed  omnem  vindicta3  cupiditatem  abjiciam :  adha3c  ne 
me  ipsum  lcedam,  aut  sciens  me1  in  aliquod  periculum 

1.   Me,  omitted.      Cum. 
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conjiciam  ;  quocirca  etiam,  ne  csedes  fierent,  Magistra- 
tum  Deus1  gladio  armavit. 

106.  Atqui   hoc   prcBceptum   solam  ccedem    prohibere 

ri(I(  fur. 

At  ca^dem  prohibendo,  docet  Deus,  se  radicem  et 
originem  caadis,  iram  scilicet,  invidiam,  odium,  et  vin- 
dicta3  cupiditatem  odisse,  atque  ea  omnia  pro  caede 
ducere. 

107.  An  vero  id  satis  est,  nos  neminem  eo,  quo  dictum 
est,  rnodo,  occidere  ? 

Non  est  satis :  dum  enim  Deus  iram,  invidiam,  odium 
damnat,  postulat  ut  proximum  seque  ac  nos  ipsos  dili- 
gamus,  et  ut  humanitate,  lenitate,  mansuetudine,  pati- 
entia,  et  misericordia  erga  eum  utamur,  quodque  ei 
damno  esse  possit,  quantum  in  nobis  est,  avertamus : 
ad  summam,  ita  animo  affecti  sirnus,  ut  ne  inimicis 
quidem  benefacere  dubitemus. 

108.  Quce  est  sententia  septimi  prcecepti  ? 

Deum  omnem  turpitudinem  exsecrari,  ideoque  nos 
earn  penitus  odisse  et  detestari  debere ;  contraque,  tem- 
peranter,  modeste  et  caste,  sive  in  sacro  conjugio,  sive 
in  vita  coelibe,  vivere  oportere. 

109.  Nihilne  amplius  proJiibet  Deus  hoc  prcecepto, 
quam  adulterium,  et  id  genus  turpitudinis  ? 

Cum  corpus  et  animus  noster  templa  sint  Spiritus 
Sancti,  vult  Deus,  ut  utrumque  pure  sancteque  pos- 
sideamus  ;  ideoque2  facta,  gestus,  sermones,  cogitationes, 
cupiditates,  foedas,  et  quicquid  hominem  ad  ista  allicit. 
id  universum  prohibet. 

1.   Dent  omitted.      Cam.  2.   Itaque.      Cam. 
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1 1 0.  Quid  vetat  Deus  in  octavo  prcecepto  ? 

Non  solum  ea  furta  et  rapinas,  quas  magistratus 
punit,  sed  furti  nomine  comprehendit,  quicquid1  est 
malarum  artium  et  aucupiorum,  quibus  aliena  cap- 
tamus,  et  ad  nos  vi,  aut  specie  recti  transferre  stude- 
mus ;  qualia  sunt  iniquum  pondus,  injusta  ulna,  ina?- 
qualis  mensura,  fucosa  merx,  fallax  moneta,  usura,  aut 
alia  quasvis  ratio  vel  modus  rem  faciendi  a  Deo  inter- 
dictus.  His  adde  omnem  avaritiam,  multiplicemque 
divinorum  donorum  profusionem  et  abusum. 

111.  Qua'  sunt  ea,  quce  Deus  hicjubet? 

Ut  commoda  et  utilitates  proximi,  quantum  possim, 
adjuvem  et  augeam  ;  cum  eo  sic  again,  ut  mecum  agi 
cuperem  ;  sedulo  et  fideliter  opus  faciam,  ut  aliorum 
quoque  egestati  ac  calamitati2  subvenire  queam. 

112.  Quid  exigit  nonum  prceceptum  ? 

Ne  adversus  quempiam  dicam  falsum  testimonium, 
nullius  verba  calumnier,  nulli  obtrectem,  aut  convitium 
faciam,  neminem  temere  vel  indicta  causa  condemnem  : 
verum  omnis  generis  mendacia,  fraudes,  ut  opera  Diab- 
oli  propria,  nisi  in  me  gra.vissimam  iram  Dei  concitare 
velim,  omni  cura  fugiam  :  in  judiciis  caaterisque  nego- 
tiis  veritatem  secter,  et  id  quod  res  est  libere  constan- 
terque  profitear :  adha?c  famam  aliorum  et  existima- 
tionem,  quantum  queam,  defendam  et  augeam. 

113.  Quid  prohibet  decimum  prwceptum? 

Ne  vel  minima  cupiditate,  aut  cogitatione,  adversus 
ullum  Dei  prceceptum  corda  nostra  unquam  solicitentur: 

1.  Qnidquid.  Cam.  2     Ac  calamitati,  omitted.  C    Gen. 


.scmI  nt  perpetuo,  et  ox  animo  omne  peceatum  deteste- 
mur,  contraque  omni  justitia  dclectcmur. 

114.  Passu  at  in  autevn  illi,  f/tii  u<l  Drum  oonversi  sunt, 
Hcbc  prcecepta  per/ecte  servare? 

Minime :  veruni  etiam  sanctissimi  quique,  quamdiu 
in  hac  vita  sunt,  habent  tantuni  exigua  initia  hujus 
obedientia3 :  sic  tamen,  ut  serio  ac  non  simulate-  studio, 
non  secundum  aliqua  tantum,  sed  secundum  omnia  Dei 
prrecepta  vivere  incipiant. 

115.  Cur  igitur  rult  Dens  legem  suarn  adeo  exacte  et 
severe  prcedicari,  cum  nemo  sit  in  hac  vita,  qui  earn  ser- 
vare possit  ? 

Primum,  ut  in  omni  vita  magis  magisque  agnoscamus, 
quanta  sit  naturce  nostra  ad  peccandum  propensio,  tan- 
toque  avidius  remissionem  peccatorum,  et  justitiam  in 
Christo  expetamus :  deinde,  ut  hoc  perpetuo  agamus, 
illud  semper  meditemur,  et  gratiam  Spiritus  Sancti  a 
Patre  imploremus,  quo  indies  magis  ac  magis  ad  imagi- 
nera  Dei  renovemur,  donee  aliquando  tandem,  post- 
quam  ex  hac  vita  decesserimus,  propositam  nobis  per- 
fectionem  lreti  assequamur. 


DE     PRECATIONE. 


116.  Quare  Ghristianis  necessaria  est  precatio  ? 

Quia  prsecipua  pars  est  ejus,  quam  Deus  a  nobis 
postulat,  gratitudinis :  turn  quia  illis  tantum  suam  gra- 
tiam  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  Deus  largitur,  qui  veris 
gemitibus  continenter  haec  ab  eo  petunt,  et  pro  iis 
ipsi  gratias  agunt. 

117.  Qua/  a<]  earn  precatianem  requirwntur  qua/  Deo 
placeat,  qucvque  ab  ipso  exaudiatur? 

Ut  a  solo  vero  Deo,  qui  se  in  verbo  suo  patefecit, 
omnia,  quaa  a  se  peti  jussit,  vero  cordis  affectu  petamus, 
ex  intimo  nostrse  indigentire  ac  miserios  sensu,  nos  in 
conspectu  divinoe  Majestatis,  supplices  abjiciamus,  huic 
firmo  fundamento  innitamur,  nos  a  Deo,  quanquam 
indignos,  propter  Christum  tamen  certo  exaudiri,  quem- 
admodum  nobis  in  verbo  suo1  promisit. 

118.  Qua',  sunt  ea,  qua/  a  se  peti  juhet  ? 

Omnia  turn  animoe  turn  corpori  necessaria,  quae  Dom- 
inus  noster  Jesus  Christus  ea  precatione,  quam  nos  ipse 
docuit   complexus  est. 

1.  Suo  verbo.      C<nu. 
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119.   Q/itr  est  ilia  precatio? 

Pater  noster,  qui  es  in  coelis:  Sanctificetur  nomen 
tuum  :  venial  regnum  tuum  :  fiat  voluntas  tua,  quemad- 
modum  in  coelo,  sic  etiam  in  terra:  panem  nostrum 
quotidianum  da  nobis  hodie :  et  remitte  nobis  debita 
nostra,  sicut  et  nos  remittimus  debitoribus  nostris :  et 
no  nos1  inducas  in  tentationem,  sed  libera  nos  a  malo. 
Quia  tuum  est  regnum,  et  potentia,  et  gloria,  in  secula. 

AnuMi. 

liO.  Cur  prceeipit  Christas,  ut  iia  Damn  compellemus : 
Pater  noster  ? 

Ut  statim  in  ipso  precationis  exordio,  convenientem 
Dei  filiis  reverentiam  et  fiduciam  erga  Deum  in  nobis 
excitet,  qua?  nostne  precationis  fundamentum  esse 
debet ;  nimirum,  Deum  per'3  Christum  nobis  Patrem 
factum  esse,  et  quae  vera  fide  ab  eo  petimus,  nobis 
umlto  minus  negare,  quam  parentes  nostri,  nobis  bona 
terrena  denegant. 

121.  Cur  additur :    Qui  es  in  coelis? 

Ne  de  ccelesti  maj estate  Dei  humile  quippiam  aut 
terrenum  cogitemus:  simul  etiam,  ut  ab  ejus  omnipo- 
tentia,  quaacunque  animo  et  corpori  sunt  necessaria, 
exspectemus. 

122.  Quo3  est  prima  petitio  ? 

Sanctificetur  nomen  tuum :  hoc  est,  Da  principio,  ut 
te  recte  agnoscamus,  et  lucentem  in  omnibus  operibus 
tuis    omnipotentiam,  sapientiam,  bonitatem,  justitiam, 

1.  Ne  inducas  nos.      Gen.  2.  Propter.     Cam. 
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misericordiam,  et  veritatem  tuam  veneremur,  pra?di- 
cemus  et  celebremus :  deinde,  ut  universam  vitam  nos- 
tram,  cogitationes,  sermones,  et  actiones,  eo  semper 
dirigamus,  ne  sanctissimum  nomen  tuum  propter  nos 
contumelia  afficiatur,  sed  honore  potius  et  laudibus 
illustretur. 

123.  Quw  est  secunda  petitio  ? 

Veniat  regnum  tuum :  hoc  est,  Regas  nos  ita  verbo 
et  Spiritu  tuo,  ut  nos  tibi  magus  magisque  subjiciamus: 
conserva  et  auge  Ecclesiam  tuam,  destrue  opera  Diaboli, 
omnemque  potentiam  se  adversus  majestatein  tuam 
efferentem  :  irrita  fac  omnia  consilia,  quae  contra  ver- 
bum  tuum  capiuntur,  quoad  plene  tandem  ac  perfecte 
regnes,  cum  eris  omnia  in  omnibus. 

124.  Qua  est  tertia  petitio  t 

Fiat  voluntas  tua,  quemadmodum  in  ccelo,  sic  etiam 
in  terra :  hoc  est,  Da  ut  nos  et  omnes  homines,  voluntati 
propria?  renunciantes,  tua?  voluntati,  qua?  sola  est  sancta, 
prompte  et  sine  ullo  murmure  pareamus,  atque  ita 
singuli  mandatum  nobis  mimus  fideliter  et  alacriter 
exequamur,  quemadmodum  faciunt  Angeli  in  ccelo. 

125.  Qiur  est  quarta petitio? 

Panem  nostrum  quotidianum  da  nobis  hodie :  hoc 
est,  Suppedita  nobis  omnia,  qua?  ad  hanc  vitam  sunt 
necessaria,1  ut  per  ea  agnoscamus  te  unicum  fontem 
esse,  ex  quo  omnia  bona  emanant,  ac  nisi  tu  benedicas, 
omnem  nostram  curam  et  industriam,  atque  adeo  tua 
ipsius  dona,  nobis  infelicia  et  noxia  esse  :   quapropter 

1.  Qua*  sunt  ad  hanc  vitam  necessaria.     Cam. 
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da,  ut  tiduciam  nostram,  ab  omnibus  creaturis  aversam, 
in  te  solo  collocenius. 

126.  Qum  est  quinta  petitio  ? 

Remitte  nobis  debita  nostra,  sicut  et  nos  remittimus 
debitoribus  nostris :  hoc  est,  Ne  nobis  miserrimis  pec- 
catoribus,  omnia  peccata  nostra,  atque  earn  etiam  pra- 
vitatem,  qua?  in  nobis  etiamnum  hseret,  propter  Christi 
sanguinem  imputes :  quemadmodum  nos  quoque  hoc 
tuae  gratiae  testimonium  in  cordibus  nostris  sentimus, 
(j[uod  firmiter  nobis  propositum  habemus,  omnibus,  qui 
nos  offenderunt,  ex  animo  ignoscere. 

127.  Qua  est  sexta  petitio  ? 

Ne  nos  inducas  in  tentationem,  sed  libera  nos  a  malo  : 
hoc  est,  Quoniam  ipsi  natura  adeo  debiles  et  infirmi 
sumus,  ut  ne  momento  quidem  subsistere  possimus : 
infensissimi  autem  hostes  nostri,  Satan,  mundus,  ac 
nostra  ipsorum  caro,  nos  continenter  oppugnant :  tu 
nos  sustentes,  et  Spiritus  tui  robore  firmes,  ne  in  hoc 
spirituali  certamine  succumbamus,  sed  fortiter  illis 
tantisper1  resistamus,  donee  integram  tandem  victoriam 
obtineamus. 

128.  Quomoclo  concludis  precationem  tuam? 

Quia  tuum  est  regnum,  et  potentia,  et  gloria  in 
secula :  hoc  est,  Omnia  haec  a  te  petimus,  quia  cum  et 
rex  noster,  et  omnipotens  sis,  omnia  nobis  et  vis  et 
potes  largiri :  atque  haec  quidem  ideo  petimus.  ut  ex  iis 
non  ad  nos,  sed  ad  sanctum  nomen  tuum  omnis  gloria 
redeat. 

1.  Sed  tantisper  illis  fortiter.     Cam. 
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129.    Quid  sibi  cult  particula  Amen? 

Amen  significat  Fiat,  seu  vere  adimpleatur ;'  nam 
precatio  mea  multo  certius  a  Deo  est  exaudita,  qnam 
ego  in  corde  raeo  sentio,  me  illud  ex  animo  eupere. 

1.   Rem  certain  ac  ratam  esse      Cam. 
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Nihil  sub  sole  novum,   nee  valet  quisquam  dicere  :  Ecce  hoc  recens  est: 
jam  enim  praecessit  in  sacculis,  quae  fuerunt  ante  nos. — Ecclesiastes  1  :  10. 

Our  delusions  are  like  the  sports  of  children, — they  have 
their  day  of  honor  and  when  that  is  over  their  place  is  oc- 
cupied by  that  which  is  for  the  time  being  more  novel ; 
both  delusions  and  sports  move  in  cycles,  and  the  old  is 
ever  being  reproduced  to  demand  attention  or  wonder  as 
in  the  days  of  its  first  appearance.  The  very  Salem  witch- 
es, whose  wondrous  mischievous  performances  excited  our 
smiles  years  since,  and  made  us  pity  the  credulous  New 
England  fathers,  performed  no  deeds  more  ludicrous 
than  some  of  those  which  are  known  in  common  parlance 
as  "  table-movings  "  and  "  spirit-rappings  ;"  still  there  is  a 
family  resemblance  between  the  two  which  satisfies  us  the 
modern  performances  are  not  more  dignified,  mysterious 
or  more  calculated  to  challenge  our  respect  than  those 
produced  in  the  last  century.  In  previous  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  current  volume  of  the  Review,*  we  have  en- 
deavored to  show  how  hysteria  would  explain  many  of  the 
bodily  and  mental  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  fanatical, 
and  how  involuntary  complicity  of  thought  would  explain 
muscular  movements  which  had  been  declared  altogether 
beyond  the  agency  of  volition,  and  the  result  of  some 
mysterious  power.  In  the  present  article,  we  hope  to  show 
how  these  two  causes  may  explain  so  much  of  the  wonder- 
ful in  the  latest  and  most  fashionable  delusion  of  the  times, 
that  we  will  be  justified  in  believing  the  whole  to  be  a 
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use  as  onr  guide  the  impartial,  critical  mind  of  Figuier, 
although  we  should  not  consider  his  skepticism  as  a  relia- 
ble guide  in  the  second  method  of  examination. 

Many  of  the  wonders  of  spiritualism  were  anticipated  by 
the  operations  of  Count  Cagliostro,  who,  for  a  long  time, 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  French  people  by  his  pretend- 
ed powers  over  things  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the  future. 
His  magic  mirrors  exhibited  much  that  has  since  been  ex- 
plained by  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  and  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  him  and  his  followers  over  the  people  finds 
an  explanation  in  the  peculiar  willingness  evinced  by  per- 
sons iu  a  high  state  of  nervous  exaltation  to  assume,  as 
their  own,  any  direction  which  a  strong  mind  may  strive 
to  give  them.  Other  phenomena,  belonging  to  the  so- 
called  animal  magnetism,  attracted  attention  from  students 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  these  phenomena  mul- 
tiplied in  the  year  1846  to  such  an  extent  that  a  furor  was 
created  on  the  subject. 

The  case  of  Angelique  Cottin,  a  girl,  fourteen  years  old, 
of  the  village  of  Boutigny  is  so  remarkable  that  an  exam- 
ination of  the  facts  will  prepare  us  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Table-rappings  of  the  United  States.  Early  in  Janua- 
ry 1846,  this  young  girl  being  engaged  in  weaving  some 
silk  gloves,  the  oak  table  to  which  the  woof  was  attached 
was  observed  to  move  about,  and  efforts  to  keep  it  at  rest 
proved  unavailing.  Her  companions  shrieked  so  as  to 
bring  in  the  neighbors.  These  requested  the  girls  to  seat 
themselves  at  the  table  again,  with  the  view  of  seeing 
whether  the  movements  would  be  renewed, — but  the  phe- 
nomena were  only  reproduced  when  Angelique  renewed  her 
position  at  the  woof, — the  table  then  began  to  sway  back- 
wards and  forwards  and  finally  it  was  upset.  Of  course  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  she  was  bewitched  (it  is  a 
convenient  thing  to  have  some  word  which  can  be  employ- 
ed as  an  explanation  for  that  which  is  obscure  and  unintelli- 
gible). The  next  morning  the  same  movements  were  ex- 
hibited by  the  table  when  she  took  her  place,  and  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  they  increased  so  much  in  character 


fraud  or  a  self-deception  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  manifestations.  We  do  not  deem  it  necessa- 
ry to  attempt  the  explanation  of  every  thaumaturgic  exhi- 
bition. Falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus  is  a  very  good 
maxim  in  such  examinations.  If  a  portion  of  the  opera- 
tions attributed  to  supernatural  means  is  found  to  be 
clearly  the  result  of  ordinary  causes,  the  conclusion  is  not 
unnatural  that  the  whole  may  have  been  produced  in  the 
same  way. 

It  seems  to  us  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  whether  spiritu- 
al (our  readers  will  understand  that  this  word  is  employed 
throughout  this  article  as  simply  indicating  a  series  of 
phenomena  or  effects,  which  have  been  attributed  to  super- 
natural causes,)  communications  have  proceeded  from  truth- 
ful or  lying  spirits,  from  messengers  of  good  or  the  father 
of  lies.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  out  whether 
the  whole  series  of  phenomena  could  be  produced  by  agen- 
cies which  are  open  to  scientific  examination,  and  should 
such  an  investigation  be  attended  with  success,  we  are  at 
once  placed  in  a  position  to  give  a  decision.  But  should 
we  fail,  then  the  nature  of  these  phenomena  and  the  nature 
of  the  pretended  supernatural  information  may  be  inquired 
into,  so  as  to  find  out  whether  they  be  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  invest  with  the  character  of  the  miraculous,  which 
inquiry  would  be  settled  by  their  self-authenticating  char- 
acter ;  or  are  worthless  and  consist  of  a  series  of  lies  and 
deceptions,  in  which  case  it  would  be  of  no  importance  to 
know  whether  the  devil  was  mediately  or  immediately  con- 
cerned, since  he  may  work  just  as  effectively  in  doing  evil, 
in  either  way.  We  propose  the  first  mode  of  examination 
in  this  article  believing  it  will  furnish  us  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  that  the  presumptive  dignity,  which  arises  from 
a  serious  theological  consideration  of  this  subject,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  rest  on  it  and  that  some  of  our  able  the- 
ologians have  really  done  injury  to  the  cause  of  true  reli- 
gion by  discussing  the  nature  of  these  manifestations  as 
serious  theological  errors,  whereas  they  never  rise  above 
the  level  of  cleverly-executed  tricks.     In  this  view  we  shall 


that  it  was  necessary  to  assign  her  another  table  for  her 
Work,  and  this  table  was  immediately  upset.  To  avoid 
this  interference  with  her  work,  the  glove  on  which  she 
was  working  was  attached  to  a  trough  weighing  75  kils- 
grammes  (about  pounds),  but  this  was  also  caused  to  rock. 
These  effects  were  soon  communicated  to  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  villagers  insisted  that  the  spirit  which 
was,  in  their  opinion,  the  cause  of  all  these  erratic  move- 
ments, should  be  exorcised.  The  priest,  however,  desired 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  phenomena,  and  soon  con- 
vinced himself  that  not  religious  rites,  but  medical  treat- 
ment was  demanded. 

Careful  examination  being  made  as  to  the  phenomena,  it 
was  discovered  that  various  other  bodies  were  repelled  with 
great  force,  when  she  approached  them,  and  even  when 
her  clothing  was  brought  into  contact, — special  repulsive 
power  seemed  to  exist  in  the  lower  portion  of  her  skirts. 
Shocks  were  also  received  when  the  knuckles  of  her  com- 
panions were  brought  near  her  face.     She  was  prevented 
from  occupying  a  chair  or  bed  and  could  only  be  comfort- 
able when  resting  on  her  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  house. 
With  the  view  of  having  some  occupation,  she  attempted 
to  hull  a  basket  of  beans,  but  the  latter,   as  soon  as  her 
hands  were  plunged  in  the  basket,    commenced  leaping 
about  in  all  directions.     The  phenomena  of  repulsion  were 
exhibited  in   many  ways,  and  their  fame  reached  Paris, 
whither  her  parents  brought  her  with  the  view  of  making 
some  profit.     Men  of  science  attended  her  exhibitions,  and 
Arago  himself,  at  the  observatory,  had  an  opportunity  of 
noticing  the  following  phenomena:   "She   directed   her 
hand  towards  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  on  the  table,  when 
the  paper  was  immediately  attracted  with  great  force  to- 
wards the  hand. — Angelique   having  approached  a  small 
stand  and  gently  touched  it  with  her  apron  the  stand  was 
repelled. — Being  seated  on  a  chair  with  her  feet  placed  on 
the  ground,  the  chair  was  violently  projected  against  the 
wall,  while  she  was  thrown  in  an  opposite  direction.     This 
experiment   was  repeated  several  times,  and  Arago  and 


his  companions  failed  to  keep  the  chair  firm  and  im- 
movable." On  the  strength  of  these  phenomena  Arago 
demanded  that  the  Academy  of  Sciences  should  appoint  a 
commission  for  their  investigation.  Arago,  Becquerel,  Is- 
idore-Geoffroy,  Saint-Hilaire,  Babinet,  Kayer  and  Pariset 
physicists  and  naturalists — were  appointed  to  conduct  the 
same.  They  endeavored,  by  physical  apparatus,  to  detect 
the  presence  of  free  electricity,  analogous  to  that  which  is 
found  in  the  electrical  eel  (gymnotus  electricus),  the  elec- 
trical torpedo,  &c.  But  no  such  free  electricity  was  reveal- 
ed, and  the  phenomena  of  repulsion  of  furniture,  &c,  be- 
came more  and  more  rare.  Their  report  (March  9, 1846)  de- 
clares that  no  phenomena  of  repulsion  were  exhibited 
in  their  presence  when  portions  of  her  dress  were  brought 
in  contact  with  articles  of  furniture,  and  "  the  only 
fact  observed  by  them  was  that  of  violent  movements 
communicated  to  chairs  on  which  she  was  sitting.  Seri- 
ous suspicions  having  been  excited  by  the  manner  in  which 
these  movements  took  place,  they  determined  to  examine 
them  very  carefully,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
might  have  been  produced  by  concealed  adroit  movements 
of  her  hands  and  feet." 

A  similar  case  to  that  of  Angelique  Cottin  was  presented 
by  Honorine  Seguin,  aged  thirteen  years  six  months;  tables 
were  over-turned  and  chairs  made  to  move  about  in  the 
most  erratic  manner.  The  effects  produced  were  absolute- 
ly involuntary  and  after  some  weeks  disappeared  never  to 
return  again.  In  this  case,  also,  the  electrical  tests  em- 
ployed could  detect  no  indications  of  the  presence  of  free 
electricity. 

Figuier  thinks  that  the  case  of  Honorine  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  electric  properties  alleged  to  exist  in  Angelique, 
and  proves  that  there  was  "  neither  fraud,  nor  collusion, 
but  simply  a  pathological  condition,  which  disappeared  a3 
spontaneously  as  it  appeared,  and  like  all  abnormal  troubles 
disturbing  the  nervous  system  may  disappear.  By  this 
explanation  the  case  of  Angelique  is  freed  from  the  su- 
pernatural character,  which  it  was  supposed  to  possess,  and 
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the  scientific  explanation  proves  to  be  of  more  account  thati 
systematic  skepticism  and  denial." 

"VVe  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  conclusion  thus 
stated.  Curious  movements  are  attributed  to  electrical 
action,  but  the  most  delicate  tests  fail  to  detect  the  presence 
of  electricity, — tests  that  were  most  satisfactory  in  detect- 
ing it  in  animals,  whose  physical  demonstrations  of  power 
were  feeble  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  two  girls, 
failed.  The  possibility,  nay,  the  probability  o£these  effects 
being  the  results  of  voluntary  muscular  exertions  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  men  who  have  examined  the  cases  with 
scientific  care  and  unprejudiced  minds,  and  is  not  the  con- 
clusion most  natural  that  what  cannot  be  proven  to  be  the 
result  of  electrical  power  and  yet  may  have  been  produced 
by  muscular  exertion,  has  really  been  thus  produced  ?  We 
think  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  In  re- 
ply to  the  query,  "What  motives  could  these  poor  girls  have 
had  thus  to  deceive,"  we  have  simply  to  say,  that  hysteria 
is  the  fruitful  parent  of  manifold  forms  of  eccentric  conduct 
which  cannot  be  judged  of  by  the  same  rules  that  are  ap- 
plicable in  cases  of  healthy  minds  acting  in  healthy  bodies. 

An  accumulation  of  free  electricity  on  the  surface  of  the 
human  body  is  not  a  very  rare  occurrence.  In  dry,  cold 
mornings  the  crackling  sound  produced  by  the  passage  of 
a  horn  comb  through  the  hair,  is  attributable  to  this  cause. 
Occasionally  we  may  find  a  young  lady  who,  by  shuffling 
her  slippered  foot  over  the  hearth  rug,  accumulates  so 
much  of  the  electrical  fluid  as  to  be  enabled  to  ignite  a  jet 
of  gas,  issuing  from  the  gas-burner,  or  even  to  communi- 
cate a  violent  shock  from  her  knuckles  to  a  bystander. 
These  cases,  however,  carry  with  them  their  own  explana- 
tion and  bear  no  relation  to  other  movements,  which  when 
carefully  examined,  can  be  explained  without  the  existence 
of  electrical  aid. 

In  the  same  year,  1846,  while  Angelique  Cottin's  case 
was  attracting  some  attention  in  Paris,  a  coal  merchant  liv- 
ing in  the  Eue  Neuve  de  Cluny  was  subjected  to  a  series 
of  annoyances,  in  comparison  with  which  the  feats  of 


ground  and  lofty  tumbling  executed  by  furniture  and 
kitchen  utensils,  in  the  days  of  Mather,  were  simple  child's 
play. '  Building  stones  were  hurled  against  the  doors,  win- 
dows and  roof.  The  size  of  the  stones  and  the  force  with 
which  they  fell  seem  to  militate  against  the  idea  that  they 
Were  thrown  by  hand.  The  occupant  of  the  house  made 
complaint  to  the  authorities,  showing  the  damage  done  not 
only  to  his  house  and  furniture,  but  also  to  his  own  body, 
from  the  missives  thus  mysteriously  hurled  against  the 
house.  The  police  failed  to  detect  the  cause,  which  was  at 
last  presumed  to  be  the  coal-dealer  himself,  who  had  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  the  house  and  hoped  by  this  means 
to  get  rid  of  his  lease. 

These  cases  seemed  to  produce  others  ;  moving  tables, 
dancing  tea  trays,  and  gymnastic  tea  pots  began  to  appear  in 
different  parts  of  France.  Even  weighty  articles  of  furni- 
ture, highly  respected  and  endeared  to  families  by  years  of 
constant  association,  caught  the  contagion  and  attempted 
the  slow  movements  of  a  minuet  de  la  cour  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  construction  did  not  justify  the  quick 
movements  of  the  fashionable  waltz.  The  epidemic  al- 
ways seized  houses  occupied  by  families  who  had  bright 
and  quick  servants.  Rarely  if  ever  was  any  acknowledg- 
ment made  by  those  suspected  of  being  the  mistresses  of 
ceremonies  at  these  revels  of  inanimate  bodies,  and,  as  in 
the  days  of  Salem,  history  could  only  record  the  facts  and 
leave  posterity  to  reason  on  the  causes.  The  most  exciting 
and  interesting  events  must  of  course  come  to  an  end,  and 
finally  the  fantastic  movements  of  household  and  kitchen 
furniture  in  France  ceased, — the  dignity  of  heir  loom  chairs 
and  tables  was  no  longer  disturbed.  But  the  spirit  which 
was  pro  tempore  quieted  in  France  soon  asserted  its  author- 
ity and  might  in  our  own  land  and  here  more  wonderful 
events  were  produced,  and  were  unhesitatingly  attributed 
to  supernatural  agencies,  which  certain  favored  media  were 
supposed  capable  of  enlisting  in  their  service  whenever 
they  pleased. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  exploded  heresies  and 
humbugs  of  Europe  grow  with  remarkable  luxuriance  when 
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transplanted  to  the  United  States.  "We  are  so  eager  fof 
novelties  and  so  energetic  in  our  partizanship,  that  we 
carry  the  latter  invariably  to  a  most  ridiculous  extreme. 
Should  the  novelty  prove  to  be  of  real  value  it  is  likely 
that  the  American  mind  will  speedily  make  this  available 
to  the  greatest  number  possible,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  it  be  worthless  the  evil  is  widely  disseminated  and 
made  to  bear  an  abundant  harvest  of  delusion  and  misery. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  Mesmerism,  Homoeopathy, 
Hydropathy  and  many  other  forms  of  delusion.  At  times, 
however,  we  have  returned  the  compliment  and  transplant- 
ed some  of  our  delusions  to  European  shores,  where  they 
have  been  kindly  received  and  carefully  nourished.  Mor- 
monism  has  thus  grown  quite  luxuriantly  in  Europe,  and 
gathered  a  number  of  converts.  Table  movings  have  been 
common  to  the  two  continents,  but  on  our  own  they  have 
prevailed  so  extensively  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  an  ep- 
idemic which  in  a  few  years  swept  the  entire  country,  in- 
volving all  classes,  ages  and  professions.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  even  a  general  outline  of  the  history  of  this 
epidemic,  or  to  mention  the  number  of  books  that  have 
been  written  on  the  subject,  some  professing  to  consider 
it  scientifically,  others  theologically,  others  remarkable  on- 
ly for  the  stupid  blindness  of  their  writers,  and  others 
again  for  the  unbounded  gullibility  with  which  their  au- 
thors seem  to  be  supplied.  Some  few  cases  must  be  con- 
sidered and  then  an  attempt  be  made  at  their  explanation 
in  cases  where  the  parties  concerned  were  knowingly  per- 
petrating a  fraud,  as  well  as  in  those  where  they  were  self- 
deceived. 

The  names  of  the  Misses  Fox  are  connected  in  this  coun- 
try with  the  reintroduction  of  table  movings.  They  took 
possession  of  a  house  in  Hydesville,  N".  Y.,  from  which  the 
previous  occupant  had  decamped  in  consequence  of  annoy- 
ances in  the  way  of  knocks  at  the  front  door,  movements 
of  furniture  and  various  other  strange  phenomena,  which, 
to  say  the  least,  were  not  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  peace 
of  its  inmates.     These  ladies  soon  learned  not  to  fear  the 
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manifestations,  but  discovered  that  they  were  produced  by 
supernatural  beings  and  that  the  latter  could  be  made  use- 
ful as  intelligence-agents  to  novelty-seeing  humanity.  At 
first,  the  sounds  were  supposed  to  be  produced  by  rats,  but 
examination  showed  that  they  must  proceed  from  some 
other  cause.  Familiarity  with  the  sounds  emboldened  the 
mother  of  the  young  ladies  to  address  their  source  one 
evening  in  the  month  of  March,  1848.  To  the  question, 
"Does  the  sound  proceed  from  a  dead  person  ?"  there  was 
an  affirmative  answer,  that  is  to  say  a  knock.  The  ages  of 
the  ladies  were  also  correctly  given  by  a  number  of  knocks, 
one  answering  to  each  year  of  their  lives.  The  whole  fam- 
ily were  attracted  by  this  novelty — and  Mrs.  Fish  (a  mar- 
ried daughter  of  the  family),  living  in  Rochester,  soon  be- 
came an  adapt  in  interpreting  these  knockings,  her  father's 
family  having  removed  from  Hydesville,  bringing  along 
with  them,  mirabile  diclu,  the  knockings  with  all  their  pe- 
culiarities. The  whole  thing  was  astonishing — revelations 
were  to  be  had  from  the  spirit-world  by  the  simple  payment 
of  a  fee  to  this  family.  The  veil  hiding  the  mysterious 
realm  of  the  dead  from  the  eye  of  man  was  torn  down,  and 
the  spirits  of  deceased  relatives  could  be  summoned  from 
"  the  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns  "  to  answer  idle 
questions  as  to  their  ages,  names,  &c; — and  not  only  this, 
the  manes  of  the  great  departed,  whose  acquaintance  in 
life  was  denied  to  commoners,  could  be  induced  to  answer 
the  summons  of  any  blockhead  whose  money  was  expended 
for  the  purpose.  Here  was  a  complete  realization  of  the 
equality  to  which  that  great  leveller — death — reduces  all 
men,  making  them  even  subject  to  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  the  living. 

The  nature  of  the  exhibitions  given  by  the  Fox  family 
differed  somewhat  as  the  company,  assembled  to  witness 
them,  differed.  If  credulity  was  largely  developed  in  the 
spectators,  the  exhibitions  were  more  wonderful  and  mys- 
terious than  when  those  of  little  faith  and  much  scientific 
inquisitiveness  were  present.  A  reverend  gentleman, 
whose  studies  had  doubtless  unfitted  him  for  close  physi- 
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cal  scrutiny  of  phenomena,  was  favored  with  the  sight  of  a 
shadowy  hand  which  gently  stroked  a  lock  of  his  hair,  with 
the  contact  of  an  icy  hand  on  his  face  causing  a  chill 
throughout  his  frame  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  con- 
tact of  a  dead  body,  and  with  the  singular  appearance  of 
furniture  moving  about  in  the  wildest  disorder.  He  is  sat- 
isfied that  if  deception  had  existed  he  could  have  detected 
it,  and  prefers  to  be  credulous  as  to  the  view  which  sug- 
gests the  action  of  supernatural  agencies,  rather  than  to 
that  view  which  admits  of  fraud  or  cheiromantic  dexterity 
in  effecting  such  unusual  occurrences. 

But  a  corps  of  scientific  gentlemen,  after  examining  with 
great  care  the  knockings  and  movings  produced  under  the 
superintendence  of  this  same  family,  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  the  results  of  physical  agencies  employ- 
ed by  living  human  beings, — having  been  able  in  some 
cases  to  detect  the  probable  modus  operandi. 

The  believers  in  the  supernatural  causes  of  these  phe- 
nomena were  not  confined  to  the  illiterate,  but  were  found 
in  all  classes  of  society.  Many  of  the  clergy,  members  of 
the  legal  and  medical  profession,  tradesmen,  scholars  and 
mechanics  were  enrolled  in  the  list  of  the  so-called  spiritu- 
alists. Those  who  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  were 
soon  recognizable  in  the  community  by  a  change  in  habits 
and  manners,  not  unlike  those  always  occurring  among 
enthusiasts  on  all  subjects.  At  least  one  prominent  scienti- 
fic scholar  was  enlisted  in  their  ranks,  and  it  was  surpriz- 
ing to  see  how  his  natural  acuteness  of  powers  of  observa- 
tion were  absolutely  blunted  by  his  faith,  so  that,  that  which 
bystanders  could  perceive  was  a  badly-concealed  trick  was 
sometimes  adopted  with  readiness  by  him  as  absolute  truth. 
An  illustration  of  this  we  will  present  further  on  in  the 
course  of  this  article. 

Finally  the  excitement  became  so  great  in  the  United 
States,  that  a  petition  was  addressed  to  Congress,  signed  by 
a  large  number  of  citizens,  directing  its  attention  to  the 
subject  and  asking  a  public  examination  of  the  same.  This 
petition  enumerates  the  phenomena  and  asks  for  an  exam- 
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i nation  by  a  commission  appointed  by  Congress.  It  states 
that  "  it  cannot  be  denied  with  any  reason  that  the  various 
phenomena  of  which  it  treats  are  destined  to  .produce  im- 
portant and  durable  results,  affecting  in  a  permanent  man- 
ner, the  physical  condition,  mental  development  and  moral 
character  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  American  people.  It 
is  patent  that  these  occult  powers  influence  the  essential 
principles  of  health  and  life,  of  thought  and  action, — and 
hence  they  may  be  destined  to  modify  the  conditions  of 
our  existence,  of  the  faith  and  philosophy  of  our  age,  as 
well  as  of  the  government  of  the  world."  For  these  reasons 
the  petitioners  demanded  that  a  suitable  commission  be  ap- 
pointed to  prosecute  investigations  on  this  subject. 

The  phenomena  called  spiritual  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads- — 1,  the  movement  of  tables  and  other  articles  of 
furniture ;  2,  rappings  and  knockings  which  were  alleged 
to  be  caused  by  supernatural  beings  with  the  view  of  com- 
municating with  man;  3,  the  reception  of  written  messages 
alleged  to  be  loritten  by  spiritual  beings  acting  through  the 
body  of  the  person  holding  the  pencil  or  even  directly  mov- 
ing the  pencil  without  any  intermediation  ;  4,  the  presen- 
tation of  the  actual  person  of  the  spirit  so  as  to  be  recogni- 
zable by  bystanders.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  all 
the  protean  forms,  which  this  disease  assumed,  could  be 
strictly  confined  to  these  four  heads,  but  their  considera- 
tion will  put  us  in  a  position  to  understand  the  subject  tol- 
erably well. 

As  regards  those  employed  in  the  movements  of  articles 
of  furniture  we  must  willingly  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
majority  are  perfectly  honest  and  sincere,  incapable  of  an 
attempt  to  deceive.  In  such  view  it  becomes  important  to 
discover  how  one  may  be  active  in  producing  such  move- 
ments without  wishing  it,  or  even  when  firmly  determined 
that  he  will  resist  any  tendency  to  move  that  he  may  dis- 
cover in  the  table.  Ordinarily  such  movements  are  pro- 
duced by  the  following  arrangement  :  a  number  of  persons 
are  seated  around  the  table  with  their  hands  resting  on  it ; 
— conversation  or  levity  of  any  kind  is  prohibited, — the 
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mind  becomes  entirely  fixed  on  the  movement  expected. 
Eventually  this  takes  place,  and  the  rotation  is  accomplish- 
ed with  greater  or  less  rapidity.  In  our  article  on  7 he  Di- 
vining Rod  we  referred  to  Chevreul's  explanation  of  the 
motion  of  the  pendule  explorateur,  and  as  he  bases  his  ex- 
planation of  table  movings  on  the  theory,  then  advanced 
we  extract  the  following  from  his  letter  to  Ampere  : 

"  When  I  held  the  pendulum  in  my  hand,  a  muscular 
movement  of  my  arm,  although  insensible  to  me,  forced  the 
pendulum  from  its  condition  of  repose,  and  the  oscillations 
once  established  were  soon  augmented  by  the  influence 
that  vision  exercised  in  the  way  of  putting  me  into  that 
peculiar  disposition  or  tendency  to  motion.  Still  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  muscular  movement,  even  when 
it  has  been  exaggerated  by  this  tendency  to  motion,  can 
easily  be  checked,  I  can  not  say  by  the  power  of  the  will, 
but  when  one  has  simply  the  thought  of  trying  whether  it 
could  be  checked.  There  is  then  an  intimate  connection 
established  between  the  execution  of  certain  motions  and 
the  act  of  thinking  respecting  it,  although  this  thinking  is 
not  the  will  which  commands  the  muscular  organs.  In 
this  respect  the  phenomena  I  have  described  seem  to  me 
to  have  some  interest  for  psychology  and  even  for  natural 
science  ; — they  prove  how  easily  illusions  may  be  taken  for 
reality,  whenever  we  are  investigating  phenomena  in  the 
performance  of  which  our  own  organs  are  engaged,  and 
under  circumstances  which  have  not  yet  been  analyzed." 

Chevreul  applies  the  theory  of  insensible  muscular  mo- 
tion to  the  table  movings  of  the  times.  When  a  number  of 
persons  are  placed  around  a  table,  their  hands  being  upon 
it,  they  are  all  awaiting  a  rotation  of  the  same  either  from 
right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right,  and  thus  they  are  uncon- 
sciously acting  upon  the  table  with  some  force.  If  the 
same  direction  of  rotation  is  not  expected  by  all,  no  motion 
will  result, — or  the  motion  will  be  very  slight  at  first  and 
then  increase  in  rapidity.  When  the  company  anxiously 
wish  that  the  table  should  move,  such  a  result  is  most  gen- 
erally attained ;  when  they  wish  that  the  table  should  re- 
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main  at  rest,  motion  is  exceedingly  rare.  This  theory  may 
be  adequate  for  the  explanation  of  simple  rotation  of  tables, 
yet  there  seems  to  be  something  wanting  when  we  endea- 
vor to  apply  it  to  the  movement  of  bodies  of  great  weight. 

Babinet  presents  a  theory,  substantially  the  same  as  that 
originated  by  Chevreul,  relating  however  only  to  the  move- 
ments of  tables  and  not  taking  into  consideration  the  rap- 
pings  and  knockings  which  attend  the  exhibitions  of  me- 
diums. "  Every  thing  is  referred  to  unconscious  motions 
of  our  muscular  fibres,  to  nascent  or  incipient  motions." 

Faraday  has  also  investigated  this  subject  with  great 
care,  and  showed  that  the  rotation  was  produced  by  the 
muscular  force  of  the  persons  seated  at  the  table  without 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  any  other  power  whatever.  By  a 
very  simple  experiment  he  showed  that  the  hands  actually 
exercised  some  force  before  the  table  commenced  to  move. 
All  these  explanations  are  based  upon  truth,  but  they  do 
not  present  us  a  theory  complete  enough  to  meet  all  cases. 
Something  more  is  still  necessary.  It  is  true  they  furnish 
Us  enough  to  overthrow  the  pretensions  of  the  spiritualists, 
but  not  enough  to  Satisfy  the  man  of  science.  Science  is 
never  satisfied  with  mere  negations  of  pretended  explana- 
tions ;  within  her  own  domain  she  is  never  satisfied  unless 
she  can  remove  all  obscurity  and  illumine  the  whole  field 
of  view. 

As  the  history  of  novelties  during  this  century  would 
lead  us  to  expect,  the  movements  were  attributed  by  some 
to  a  fluid,  whether  electric,  magnetic,  or  vital,  it  was  not 
stated.  Gasparin  has  been  the  principal  supporter  of  this 
theory.  It  is  the  old  theory  advanced  by  believers  in  An- 
imal Magnetism.  "According  to  the  partizans  of  this 
theory,  the  same  fluid  which,  emanating  from  the  body  of 
the  magnetizer,  plunges  the  subject  exposed  to  its  action 
into  a  state  of  somnambulism,  is  capable  by  exhalation 
from  the  bodies  of  persons  forming  the  chain,  of  shaking  a 
table  and,  by  its  own  mechanical  impulse,  of  producing 
motion."  Babinet  has  overthrown  this  attempted  ex- 
planation by  the  statement  that  the  nervous  influence  can  not 
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pass  beyond  the  epidermis.  "  This  is  one  of  the  most  firmly 
established  truths  of  physiology  and  a  principle  which  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  since  it  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the 
hypothesis  of  a  fluid  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  table- 
movings." 

But  we  have  been  following  the  explanations  of  science, 
without  listening  to  those  which  the  operators  themselves 
furnish  on  this  subject; — and  this  is  simply  in  accordance 
with  our  purpose  as  stated  in  the  commencement  of  this 
article.  Their  theory,  however,  may  be  stated  in  few 
words, — all  dogmatic  statements  have  this  peculiarity. 
"  If  a  table  turns  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  fixed  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  experimenters,  the  moving  agency 
is  spiritual  ;  good  or  bad  spirits,  angels  or  demons,  have 
entered  the  table  and  have  put  it  in  motion."  But  befoFe 
we  are  driven  to  the  adoption  of  a  theory,  even  more  mys- 
terious than  the  phenomena  themselves,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  still  further  into  the  realm  of  the  natural  for  the  ex- 
planation. 

Indeed  here  we  can  resort  to  the  curious  facts  which 
modern  physiologists  have  studied,  and  to  which  we  have 
adverted  in  our  article  on  Animal  Magnetism  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Review, — these  will  enable  us  to  get  some- 
thing like  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  As  the  ap- 
plication of  hypnotism  to  this  subject  has  been  well  made 
by  Figuier,  we  prefer  to  let  him  speak  here  in  his  own 
words.  "  Let  us  recollect  that  in  consequence  of  the  great 
cerebral  tension  resulting  from  a  long-continued  contem- 
plation of  a  fixed  object,  the  brain  falls  into  a  particular 
condition,  which  has  been  successively  called  by  the  names 
of  magnetic  state,  nervous  sleep,  and  biological  state,  differ- 
ent names  designating  different  varieties  of  a  condition, 
generally  identical.  Once  placed  in  this  condition,  wheth- 
er by  the  passes  of  a  magnetizer,  as  has  been  done  since 
the  time  of  Mesmer,  or  by  the  contemplation  of  a  brilliant 
object,  as  Braid  operated,  afterwards  imitated  by  Philips 
and  as  the  Arabian  and  Egyptian  sorcerers  operated,  or  in- 
deed simply  by  strong  moral  excitement,  examples  of  which 
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we  have  known,  the  individual  falls  into  that  automatic 
passivity  which  constitutes  nervous  sleep.  He  has  lost  the 
power  of  directing  and  controlling  his  will  proper,  and  is 
in  the  power  of  another's  will.  A  glass  of  water  is  present- 
ed to  him  with  the  declaration  that  it  is  a  delicious  bever- 
age, and  he  drinks  it  believing  it  to  be  wine,  a  liqueur  or 
milk  according  to  the  wish  of  him  who  has  so  strongly 
seized,  as  it  were,  upon  his  existence.  Thus  deprived  of 
the  aids  of  his  own  private  judgment,  the  individual  is  al- 
most a  stranger  to  his  own  actions,  and  when  restored  to 
his  natural  condition  he  loses  the  recollection  of  the  actions 
he  has  performed  during  the  singular  and  temporary  abdi- 
cation of  the  ego.  He  is  under  the  influence  of  suggestions, 
that  is  to  say,  acceptiug,  without  the  power  of  rejecting,  a 
definite  idea  presented  to  him  by  another's  will ;  he  acts 
and  is  forced  to  act  without  thought,  without  will,  and  con- 
sequently without  consciousness.  This  theory  solves  a 
grave  question  in  psychology  for  a  man  thus  effected  has 
lost  his  proper  will  and  cannot  be  fully  responsible  for  his 
acts.  He  acts,  determined  by  images  intruded  on  his  brain, 
analogous  to  those  visions  which  Cuvier  supposed  were 
fixed  in  the  sensorium  of  the  bee,  and  which  represent  the 
form  and  proportions  of  the  cell  that  instinct  impels  it 
to  construct.  The  principle  of  suggestions  explains  perfect- 
ly the  phenomena  so  varied  and  sometimes  so  terrible  of 
hallucination,  and  shows  at  the  same  time  what  slight 
ground  separates  a  man  laboring  under  hallucination  from 
a  monomaniac.  It  is  not  astonishing  to  find  that  in  a  large 
number  of  table  turners,  the  hallucination  survives  the  ex- 
periment and  is  converted  into  positive  madness." 

"  This  principle  of  suggestions,  under  the  influence  of 
nervous  sleep,  appears  to  us  to  furnish  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  table-movings  in  their  simplest  form. 
Let  us  see  what  takes  place  in  the  chain  of  persons  who 
have  arranged  themselves  for  an  experiment  of  this  kind. 
Fixed  attention  and  introspection  of  thought  is  recommend- 
ed. The  longer  this  attention  continues,  and  the  moral 
excitement  continues,  the  more  the  brain  becomes  fatigued, 
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and  the  thoughts  become  confused.  *  *  In  such  a  par- 
ty of  persons,  *  *  the  largest  number  experience  no 
particular  effect.  But  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  if  one  of  them 
is  not  thrown  for  an  instant  in  the  hypnotic  or  biological 
condition.  It  is  necessary  that  this  condition  should  con- 
tinue but  for  a  second  in  order  that  the  phenomena  should 
be  produced.  One  member  of  the  circle  falls  into  this  state 
of  nervous  half-somnolence,  having  no  consiousness  of  his 
acts  and  no  other  thought  than  the  fixed  idea  that  the  ta- 
ble will  move,  and  actually  unknown  to  himself  gives  the 
impulse  to  the  table ;  at  this  instant  he  may  employ  a  mus- 
cular force  which  is,  relatively  speaking,  considerable  and 
the  table  moves.  This  impulse  being  given,  this  unconscious 
action  accomplished,  nothing  more  is  needed.  The  individ- 
ual, thus  slightly  biologized,  may  immediately  return  to 
his  original  condition,  for  scarcely  has  this  movement  of 
mechanical  displacement  been  exhibited,  than  all  those  who 
compose  the  circle  rise  and  follow  the  movement,  or,  to 
speak  differently,  make  the  table  continue  in  motion,  be- 
lieving that  they  but  follow  its  motions.  As  for  the  indi- 
vidual, the  involuntary  cause  of  the  phenomena,  since  he 
cannot  recollect  any  thing  done  in  the  state  of  nervous  sleep, 
— he  is  ignorant  of  what  he  has  done  and  is  indignant  if 
accused  of  having  pushed  the  table.  He  suspects  the  other 
members  of  the  circle  of  having  done  that  of  which  they 
accuse  him." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  explanation  applies  to  the 
simplest  movements  of  tables  over  floors, — such  move- 
ments as  occur  when  neophytes  in  the  psychomantic  art 
are  experimenting  on  small  tables  and  other  articles  of  fur- 
niture. The  latter  really  are  moved  without  any  intention 
of  deception  on  the  part  of  those  composing  the  circle, — 
and  with  the  simple  phenomenon  of  a  table  peregrinating 
a  room  with  a  circle  of  excited  persons  surrounding  it,  each 
thinking  he  is  resisting  the  tendency  to  motion,  when  in 
fact  he  is  aiding  it,  this  explanation  has  to  do.  "We  quote 
from  the  same  author  his  explanation  as  to  more  complex 
phenomena,  reserving  su  exhibit  of  the  means  by  which 
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these  phenomena  may  be  dishonestly  produced  until  we 
have  finished  what  we  have  to  present  concerning  those 
persons  engaged  in  table-moving  who  are  self-deceived, 
in  consequence  of  the  nervous  state  into  which  they  are 
thrown.  "  As  to  movements  of  tables  in  response  to  ques- 
tions, table-legs  that  rise  in  obedience  to  orders,  and  which 
by  the  number  of  blows  given  respond  to  questions,  the 
same  theory  is  available,  if  you  only  admit  that  among  the 
persons  composing  the  circle  there  is  one  whose  state  of 
nervous  sleep  continues  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  This 
individual,  hypnotized  without  his  knowledge,  responds  to 
questions  and  orders  given  him,  inclining  the  table  or  ma- 
king it  give  the  number  of  blows  required  by  the  questions. 
When  restored  to  his  natural  condition  he  forgets  all  the 
actions  done  in  this  way,  just  as  every  magnetized  or  hyp- 
notized individual  loses  the  recollection  of  acts  performed 
during  that  condition.  The  individual  is  a  kind  of  waking 
sleeper;  he  is  non  sui  compos, — is  in  a  mental  condition 
which  partakes  both  of  the  character  of  somnambulism  and 
fascination.  He  is  not  asleep, — he  is  charmed  or  fascinated 
in  consequence  of  the  strong  moral  concentration  imposed 
on  him  :  he  is  a  medium.  But  as  this  latter  form  of  experi- 
ment is  of  a  higher  order  than  the  first,  it  is  not  accom- 
plished in  every  group.  In  order  that  the  table  should  re- 
spond to  questions  that  may  be  asked,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  persons  who  operate  should  have  practised  the  phe- 
nomena for  some  time,  and  that  among  them  there  should 
be  one,  a  subject  specially  liable  to  fall  into  this  condition, 
who  habitually  falls  into  it  quickly  and  continues  in  it  for 
some  time,  he  must  be  in  a  word  a  tried  medium.  *  *  Cus- 
tom makes  the  attainment  of  the  condition  an  easy  and  sure 
thing.  Practised  mediums  can  in  a  very  short  time  place 
themselves  in  this  condition  of  nervous  half-somnolence, 
which  makes  the  fact  of  the  rotation  of  the  table  inevitable, 
and  the  movement  communicated  by  them  to  the  article  of 
furniture  conformable  to  the  demand." 

The  simple  fact  that  tables  were  moved  when  a  circle 
of  persons  were  seated  around  with  their  hands  resting  on 
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them,  was  at  first  a  novelty  so  strange  that  the  world  did 
not  weary  of  witnessing  it  for  a  longtime.  Fatigue,  ennui 
at  length  demanded  something  additional.  This  was  fur- 
nished by  the  knocks,  produced  by  the  rising  and  falling 
of  one  or  two  of  the  legs  of  the  table.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  to  attribute  these  knocks  to  supernatural  causes,  as 
their  real  cause  was  not  suspected.  Soon  an  alphabet  was 
arranged  and  then  the  whole  armament  was  prepared  for 
invading  the  credulity  of  man  and  demanding  his  unre- 
served faith.  The  hypnotized  individual  (we  are  speaking 
now  of  honest  operators,  our  attention  will  be  claimed  by 
the  others  directly,)  produced  such  movements  as  answered 
to  the  questions  propounded.  These  answers  were  not 
always  correct, — nay  rarely  were  correct, — still  a  ready  ex- 
planation was  at  hand  in  the  statement  that  lying  spirits 
would  sometimes  displace  those  who  dealt  in  truth  and 
thus  error  was  always  possible.  And  here  a  significant  fact 
may  be  alluded  to.  Errors  were  more  frequent  when  the 
circle  was  composed  of  simple-minded,  honest,  ingenuous 
persons,  than  when  the  crafty  composed  it.  One  would 
have  supposed  that  the  former  would  have  been  the  proper 
mediums  for  spiritual  communication,  and  that  the  bright- 
ness of  the  truth  would  shine  all  the  more  on  account  of 
the  dullness  of  the  medium.  In  truth  the  crafty  knew  how 
to  prepare  themselves  with  suitable  answers  for  all  probable 
questions,  and  thus  the  unwary  spectator  was  most  fre- 
quently taken  in  by  them. 

Still  another  advance  was  demanded,  however,  in  this  mode 
of  obtaining  information  from  the  spirit  world, — human 
ingenuity  was  tasked  on  this  question.  A  pencil  was  fitted 
in  the  end  of  one  of  the  table  legs,  this  was  placed  over  a  large 
sheet  of  paper,  and  when  the  movements  were  made,  the 
answer  was  written  out  more  or  less  legibly  by  the 
pencil.  The  transparent  deception  was  still  received  bona- 
fi.de  by  believers;  and  in  order  to  give  a  more  ready  method 
of  writing  a  special  arrangement  was  invented,  a  spirit-tablet, 
which  consisted  of  an  oval  tablet,  moving  on  castors,  sup- 
plied with  a  pencil  at  one  end  ;  it  was  placed  on  a  sheet  of 
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White  paper  laid  on   the  table, — the  medium's  hand  was 
placed  on  the  tablet  aud  then  the  answer  was  given  by  the 
tracings  which  the  pencil  made  in  moving  over  the  papen 
The  slow  process  of  spelling  out  words  from  the   knocks 
was  thus  dispensed  with,   and  sentences  could  be  put  to- 
gether very  rapidly.     But  every  science,  art  and  branch  of 
knowledge  is  progressive,  and  we  are  not  surprized  that  at 
length  all  machinery  is  dispensed  with, — the  medium  is 
placed  at  the  table,  pecil  in  hand,  and  the  operator,  after  a 
moment's    quiet   reflection,    addresses   the    question,  the 
medium  writes  and  this  is  the  answer  of  the  spirit.     Here 
we  have  direct  analogy,  according  to  Figuier,  between  the 
medium,  and  the  subject  of  the  mesmerizer.     Both   are  in 
the  same  psychological  condition,  and,  when  restored  to  the 
normal  state,  are  ignorant  as  to  what  has  transpired.     Each 
at  times  may  suppose  himself  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
some  deceased  person,  and  if  his  knowledge  of  the  habits* 
modes  of  thought,  style  of  composition  and  cheirography 
be  at  all  accurate,  the  written  answer  to  the  request  made 
will  be  of  such  a  character  as  might  reasonably  be  expected. 
If,  however,  there  should  exist  ignorance  on  these  points, 
then  the  answers  will  be  lamentably  erroneous.     We  have 
seen  a  note,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  cheirography   of  which  was   a  remarkable 
imitation  of  the  old  philosopher's,  yet  the  substance  (it  was 
a  note  to  one  of  his  descendants)  showed  the  silliness  of 
the  medium  (whether  honest  or  dishonest,) — it  read  thus  ; 
"If  my  relative  will  have  a  circle  at  his  house,  I  will  con- 
vince him  of  my  existence."     The  answer  returned  was, 
"Tell  him  that  I  never  doubted  his  existence." 

But  the  directness  of  our  communication  with  the  spirit 
world  does  not  cease  with  the  use  even  of  the  pencil.  There 
are  those  who  pretend  that  their  souls  are  taken  possession 
of  by  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  who  then  speak  through 
their  lips.  The  spirit  evoked  is  then  responsible  for  what- 
ever is  said,  gets  all  the  credit,  the  medium  having  only 
the  muscular  labor  to  undergo  required  in  pronouncing 
tha    words   or    furnishing    the   requisite    gesticulations' 
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Here  we  have  all  the  extravagances  of  the  past  ages  repro- 
duced. Nervous  persons  in  a  high  state  of  excitement  have 
from  time  to  time  claimed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the  power 
of  presenting  in  a  connected  form  the  incidents  of  the  past 
or  of  revealing  the  thoughts  of  the  living.  We  have  seen 
how  such  an  asserted  gift  of  prophecy  may  pass  over  a  land 
like  a  mighty  epidemic.  What  wonder  then  that  this  form 
of  mental  delusion  should  have  been  prevalent  but  a  few 
years  since,  and  that  even  now  male  and  female  mediums 
announce  thatthe  spiritsof  Webster,  Clay  and  Jackson  will,, 
through  their  mouths,  give  their  opinion  on  the  national 
crisis  and  the  duty  of  Americans  with  reference  to  it,  or 
that  some  one  of  the  holy  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church 
will  denounce  the  Church  spirit  of  the  times,  the  adoption 
of  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  practice  of  liturgical  worship — 
things  which  might  have  been  very  good  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  religion,  but  which  are  now  supplanted  by  true 
evangelicalism,  or  educated  morality !  The  delusion,  where 
the  medium  is  honest,  is  most  complete,  terminating  in  a 
species  of  monomania, — which  eventually  becomes  absolute 
madness. 

In  this  country,  many  victims  to  these  delusions  have  ter- 
minated their  lives  in  Asylums  and  some  have  been  driv- 
en to  suicide.  Such  a  result  is  nothing  more  than  what 
might  be  expected.  The  hyper-excited  condition  of  the 
nervous  system  of  course  is  attended  with  a  low  degree  of 
cerebral  congestion,  which  may  terminate  in  mental  aber- 
ration or  even  death.  One  of  the  principal  spiritualists  in 
France  (Hennequiu)  died  in  a  mad  house, — and  many  a 
family  circle  has  been  broken  up  by  the  entrance  of  this  so- 
called  spiritualism  with  its  train  of  mental  hallucinations 
and  nervous  extacies.  Surely  the  psychologico-physiolog- 
ical  explanation  of  this  whole  subject  is  sufficient,  without 
any  need  of  theological  argumentation.  But  with  this  ex- 
planation there  is  connected  a  moral :  persons  of  a  nervous- 
temperament,  as  they  value  the  health  of  their  bodies, 
minds  and  souls,  should  avoid  all  connection  with  table 
movings  or  spirit  tappings.     The  brain  is  too  easily  disor- 
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dered, — its  delicate  mechanism  is  too  easily  deranged  for 
one  with  such  a  temperament  to  risk  the  consequences  of 
hypnotic  excitement,  of  cerebral  congestion  whether  great 
or  little. 

The  so-called  communications  from  the  spirits  always 
partake  of  the  sentiments  and  character  of  thought  of  the 
medium.  When  the  latter  is  pervaded  with  a  vein  of  pie- 
ty, the  language  may  be  scriptural;  when  with  a  sceptical 
or  atheistic  spirit,  this  will  be  found  pervading  the  revela- 
tiou.  The  revelations  are  emphatically  all  things  to  all 
persons.  It  is  said  a  medium  in  Paris  when  asked  if  there 
was  a  devil,  gave  the  following  written  answer: — " /  «' 
existe  pas.— Satan." 

The  langu  ige  in  which  the  answers  are  given  is  also  that 
known  to  the  medium,  although  the  quasi  spirit  when  em- 
bodied on  this  earth  might  have  been  absolutely  ignorant 
of  it:  the  answers  are  never  given  in  the  native  language 
of  the  supposed  spirit,  although  the  questions  may  be  ad- 
dressed in  it,  unless  the  medium  should  happen  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  same.  We  shall  never  forget  the  indigna- 
tion of  an  old  scientific  friend,  who  addressed  Cyrus  the 
Great  in  Persian,  when  he  found  that  Cyrus  couldn't  under- 
stand anything  but  English,  aud  was  unable  even  to  give 
his  name  in  ancient  Persian. 

The  very  nature  of  the  communications  militates  gener- 
ally against  their  originating  with  minds  of  a  high  order. 
They  consist  of  trite  moral  sayings,  or  mere  jinglings  of 
words,  in  some  instances  of  mystic  nonsense.  We  have 
seen  a  savant  delighted  with  the  reception  of  this  remark- 
able truism — "  honesty  must  be  the  motto  of  every  honest 
man."  This  wonderful  concentration  of  wisdom  was  com- 
municated at  a  session  when  a  scientific  man,  one  of  the 
first  in  this  country,  whose  clearness  of  perception  and  ac- 
curacy of  judgment,  on  all  other  subjects  but  table-movings 
et  id  omne  genus,  was  not  surpassed,  through  a  medium 
(employing  what  was  called  a  spintoscope)  who  was  receiv- 
ing supposed  communications  from  the  other  world.  It 
was  astonishing  to  see  what  triflng  nonsense  was  received 
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as  important  truth,  and  how  the  man  of  science  had  become 
the  dupe  of  the  medium.  During  the  session  we  managed 
by  a  dexterous  application  of  one  foot  against  the  leg  of 
the  table  to  upset  it  in  the  lap  of  the  medium.  The  read- 
er may  judge  of  our  surprise,  when  the  savant  asked  the 
question  whether  the  table  had  been  upset  by  the  spirits, 
at  hearing  an  affirmative  answer  returned  by  the  medium. 

But  few  words  are  required  on  the  subject  of  rappings, 
independent  of  table-movings, — rappings,  the  locality  of 
which  has  generally  bewildered  the  spectators  and  given 
the  darkest  veil  of  mystery  to  the  whole  performance. 
Prof.  Flint  and  M.  Schiff  have  shown  how  these  could  be 
produced.  Of  course  iu  treating  of  this  portion  of  our  sub- 
ject we  no  longer  insist  on  the  sincerity  of  the  operator, — 
we  have  now  simply  to  do  with  fraud  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  accomplished.  There  is  no  nervous  state  here, — no 
necessity  of  hypnotism  or  biology  to  explain  the  phenom- 
ena,— these  belong  to  the  region  of  artificial  magic,  and 
are  susceptible  of  the  same  kind  of  study  and  examination 
as  those  of  Heller,  Blitz  or  the  Fakir  of  Ava.  "Sounds 
may  be  produced  by  the  rapid  contraction  of  certain  mus- 
cles, without  any  motion  perceptible  on  the  surface  of  the 
body."  *  *  For  example,  the  tendon  of  the  pero7ieus 
longus  muscle,  striking  against  its  groove  or  the  osseous 
surface  of  the  fibula,  is  capable  of  producing  sounds  suffi- 
ciently loud  to  be  heard  at  some  distance.  Schiff,  who 
had  succeeded  in  acquiring  considerable  skill  in  this  way, 
could  make  at  will  audible  sounds  which  were  successive 
and  regular."  Velpeau  has  shown  that  this  kind  of  sound 
can  be  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  body, — the  hip,  the 
shoulders,  &c.  Flint  attributed  the  sounds  produced  by 
the  members  of  the  Fox  family  simply  to  movements  of 
the  knee  joint,  the  tibia  acting  against  the  former  and  un- 
dergoing a  species  of  lateral  displacement ; — the  sounds 
were  always  double,  one  evidently  resulting  from  the  dis- 
placement and  the  other  from  the  restoration  of  the  bone. 
He  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  mechanism  of  the 
process  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  had  taught  herself 
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to  produce  similar  sounds.  We  can  understand  why  fe- 
males most  generally  are  distinguished  in  this  "line  of 
business,"  since  the  costume  of  the  sex  effectually  prevents 
observation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  process. 

We  had  an  opportunity  during  the  year  1853,  of  exam- 
ining a  case  where  the  sounds  were  produced  by  the ])eron- 
eous  longus  muscle,  and  were  surprised  at  their  deceptive- 
ness.  The  gentleman  who  was  kind  enough  to  allow  an 
examination  with  the  view  of  satisfying  ourselves  on  the 
subject,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  the  sounds 
seemed  to  proceed  from  blows  given  beneath  the  floor. 

The  so-called  communications  from  the  spirit-world, 
when  made  in  audible  words  and  sentences,  necessarily 
proceed  from  ventriloquism.  A  writer  in  "Once  a  Week," 
an  English  journal,  in  several  articles  under  the  title  "Spir- 
it-Rapping made  Easy,  or  How  to  come  out  a  Medium," 
has  given  at  full  length  an  account  of  the  mode  of  produc- 
ing all  the  phenomena  which  are  considered  most  surpris- 
ing. Many  of  the  wonderful  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Home, 
who  has  been  figuring  before  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
are  sufficiently  explained  so  as  to  make  us  place  Mr.  H. 
among  the  first  of  modern  prestidigitators.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  when  Houdin — the  famous  French  magician 
was  present  at  one  of  Home's  attempted  exhibitions  before 
the  Emperor,  "no  manifestation  took  place."  An  enquir- 
ing master-spirit  was  present,  and  it  was  probably  consid- 
ered impolitic  to  risk  detection. 

"The  first  requisite,"  says  our  author,  "  is  an  impassive 
countenance,  exhibiting  no  sense  of  shame,  or  fear  of  de- 
tection,— a  natural  or  acquired  brass,  the  perfection  of 
which  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  morale  of  the  per- 
former. After  this,  the  secret  of  the  medium's  power  is 
the  flexibility  of  her  lower  limbs.  Her  legs  must  do  the 
work  of  arms,  and  her  feet  must  be  educated  to  act  like 
hands.  *  It  is  no  use  to  contemplate  coming  out  as  a 
medium  unless  you  are  provided  with  flexible  legs  and 
manipulative  feet  and  toes."  The  author  then  goes  on  to 
give  the  modus  operandi  by  which  all  the  wondrous  per- 
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formances  of  Mr.  Home  may  be  produced,  and  it  is  singu- 
lar to  see  how  simple  are  the  contrivances  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  startling  results.  We  consider  the  case,  so  fara8 
the  most  prominent  pretender  to  association  with  the  spirit 
world  in  physical  performances  is  concerned,  to  be  set  at 
rest,  and  are  willing  to  look  upon  Mr.  Home  as  a  clever 
charlatan,  as  well  as  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that  he  is  "  a 
very  clever  ventriloquist,  a  superior  player  on  the  mouth- 
harmonicon  ;  that  he  possesses  an  accordion,  probably  self- 
acting,  a  magic  lantern,  a  lazy-tongs,  much  assurance,  an 
accomplice  or  two — perhaps  many  of  them  in  various  quar- 
ters— and  a  large  circle  of  accommodating  dupes,  and  of 
candid,  half-doubting,  half-credulous  spectators." 

In  our  examination  of  this  subject  we  have  endeavored 
to  do  full  justice  to  those  who  have  been  sincerely  desirous 
of  avoiding  any  thing  like  deception  of  their  friends  and 
others.  Many,  nay,  most  all,  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
them  are  susceptible  of  physiological  explanation.  But 
we  have  at  the  same  time  tried  to  show  how  the  most  sur- 
prising feats  of  the  great  exhibitors  have  proceeded  from 
frauds  practiced  on  the  credulity  of  spectators.  The  pres- 
ent seems  a  fitting  time  to  discuss  the  subject,  the  whirl- 
wind of  excitement  has  passed  away.  Facts  have  been 
collected,  discussed  and  arranged.  The  sober  second- 
thought  of  mankind,  not  always  reliable  yet  by  no  means 
to  be  despised,  has  pronounced  against  the  arrogant  pre- 
tensions of  the  spiritualists.  Theologians,  who  had  plung- 
ed into  the  subject  with  all  the  zeal  of  the  schoolmen  and 
the  exorcists  of  the  early  ages,  have  perceived  their  folly. 
And  scientific  students  have  taken  up  the  subject  quietly 
and  dispassionately  notwithstanding  their  first  expressions 
of  disgust. 

In  closing  the  series  of  articles  on  "The  Marvellous  in 
Modern  times,"  we  trust  that  the  readers  of  the  Review, 
who  have  followed  us  through  what  may  have  too  often 
seemed  to  be  dull  detail,  have  learned  to  be  cautious  in 
giving  their  credence  to  all  mysterious  phenomena  which 
purport  to  spring  from  supernatural  causes.     The  miracle 
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is  self-authenticating.  An  evident  purpose  is  manifest  in 
it.  Where  such  self  authentication  does  not  appear,  in 
spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  phenomena  are  susceptible  of  explanation  by 
physical  or  psychological  laws.  There  will  be  no  end  to 
manifestations  of  the  marvellous,  so  long  as  the  world 
stands,  for  of  these  it  may  be  truly  said,  in  the  words  of 
the  Preacher:  "  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which 
shall  be  ;  and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be 
done  :  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun." 

Frederick  city,  Md.  L.  H.  S. 
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THE  DIVINING  ROD.* 

Mankind  must  believe  in  the  mysterious.  From  the 
earliest  childhood,  when  the  reasoning  powers  are  but 
budding  forth,  to  that  period  of  life  when  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  these  same  powers  gives  him  a  wide  command 
over  the  forces  and  products  of  nature,  he  has  always  a 
secret  love  of  the  mysterious — the  hidden.  Faith,  either  in 
the  holy  mysteries  of  a  pure  religion,  or  in  the  foul  and 
obscene  secrets  of  that  which  is  false,  will  be  found  more 
or  less  present  in  his  soul.  And  outside  of  religious  faith, 
there  will  be  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  beings  gifted  with 
supernatural  powers  who  are  either  benefactors  or  tormen- 
tors of  the  human  race  :  bright  little  fairies  singing, 

"  Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  briar, 
Over  park,  over  pale, 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wander  every  'where, 
Swifter  than  the  moones  sphere 
And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen, 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green," 

or  shrewd  and  knavish  sprites  like  him  "  called  Robin 
Good-fellow:" 

"  That  fright  the  maidens  of  the  villagery  ; 
Skim  milk  ;  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern, 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  churn; 
And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm ; 
Mislead  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  ;" 

rewarders  of  good  children,  like  the  St.  Nicholas  of  Christ- 
mas eve  who  comes  with  his  cornucopia  of  happiness  for  the 
little  ones,  bestowing  brightness  and  joy  on  their  expectant 
countenances,  or  punishers  of  the  bad,  like  the  Pelznickel 

*  Histoire  du  Merveilleux  dans  les  Temps  modernes  par  Louis  Figuier 
Tome  Deuxieme.     La  Baguette  Divinatoire.     Paris,  18G0. 


of  that  same  eve  who  carries  a  rod  and  all  kinds  of  un- 
pleasant instruments  of  punishment  for  those  who  have 
neglected  duties,  been  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  parental 
authority,  and  have  not  been  "  good  children." 

Connected,  naturally,  with  such  a  belief,  is  the  idea  that 
the  hidden  forces  of  nature  maybe  placed  at  the  command 
of  man,  through  some  supernatural  power,  or  through 
some  means  not  explained  by  ordinary  philosophical  laws. 
This  idea  may  develop  itself  in  the  form  of  magic  incan- 
tations supposed  to  possess  wonderful  powers  over  the 
spirits  of  the  earth  and  air,  peculiar  rites  or  processes  which 
invest  those  performing  them  with  special  privileges  not 
allowed  to  their  brethren,  or  in  the  recognition  of  peculiar 
influences  belonging  to  certain  signs  and  symbols.  Pop- 
ular superstitions,  as  to  lucky  or  unlucky  days,  also  owe 
their  origin  to  this  love  of  the  mysterious.  These  ideas 
and  popular  notions  cannot,  as  a  general  thing,  be  traced 
back  to  their  true  ground.  They  have  grown,  from  small 
beginnings,  until  their  present  form  has  been  reached,  part- 
ly through  a  natural  development  of  the  primitive  idea,  and 
partly  through  additions  made  from  without.  Some  of 
them,  however,  are  of  such  a  character  that  we  can  trace 
them  back  to  the  starting  point  and  study  them  through 
all  the  phases  of  their  development.  To  this  class  belongs 
the  divining  rod,  to  which  we  propose  to  direct  our  attention 
at  present.  Although  this  has  been  employed  by  the  im- 
postor and  knave,  with  the  view  of  deceiving  the  credulous 
and  unsuspecting,  yet  it  is  also  found  occasionally  in  the 
hands  of  the  latter  class  themselves,  and  at  times  producing 
results  which  demand  attention  from  men  of  science.  It 
will  not  then  be  uninteresting  or  profitless,  if  we  attempt 
to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  use  of  the  divining 
rod  in  ancient  times,  its  employment  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  attempted  explanations  of  the  phenomena  attribu- 
ted to  its  use  in  the  hands  of  men  asserted  to  be  specially 
skillful. 

The  rod  has  been  the  symbol  and  type  of  authority  from 
the  earliest  antiquity.     Holy  Writ  and  ancient  mythology 


furnish  abundant  proofs  of  this  statement.     The  Psalms 
show  that  it  was  also  employed,  at  times,  as  a  symbol  of 
protection, — Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me.     How- 
ever employed  typically,  it  implied  some  supernatural  pow- 
er.    A  few  examples  will  be  allowed  us  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion—Christ is  called  "  the  rod  of  thy  strength;"  His  pow- 
er is  called  a  rod  of  iron — "  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron," — "He  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;" 
Job  speaks  of  the  wrath  of  God  as  a  rod — '  Let  him  take 
away  his  rod  from  me," — "  neither  is  the  rod  of  God  upon 
them  ;"  Isaiah  uses  it  as  a  means  of  showing  the  miracu- 
lous birth  of  the  Saviour—"  And  there  shall  come  forth  a 
rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse."     It  was  employed  as  a  means 
of  producing  miracles, — passing  thus  from  a  type  into  the 
means,  which  the  Almighty  used  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pressing certain  truths  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  fa- 
vorite people.     The  latter,  however,  becoming  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  power  was  not  innate  in  the  rod,  soon 
began  to  use  it  in  divination.     Hosea  says,  "  My  people 
ask  counsel  at  their  stocks,  and  their  staff  declareth  unto 
them  ;" — and  the  reference  to  divination  in  Ezekiel  may 
justify  the  supposition  that  the  rod  was  also  referred  to  by 
that  prophet — "  For  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divina- 
tion ;  he  made  his  arrows  bright,  he  consulted  with  images, 
he  looked  in  the  liver." 

"With  the  Romans  the  caduceus  was  the  symbol  of  peace, 
as  the  spear  was  that  of  war.  It  was  usually  a  rod  with  a 
representation  of  two  snakes  wound  around  it,  the  origin 
of  which  mythology  asserts  to  have  been  the  separation  of 
two  snakes,  while  fighting,  by  the  rod  of  Mercury.  The 
augurs,  when  dividing  the  heavens,  in  their  divinations, 
always  employed  a  crooked  staff  called  lilims,  described  as 
incurvum  et  leviter  a  summo  inflexum  bacileum.  This 
was  first  used  by  Romulus  in  the  location  of  the  imperial 
city, — and  being  found  in  the  temple,  after  the  destruction 
of  Rome,  it  became  a  hallowed  object  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.    Livy  speaks  of  its  employment  in  the  consecra- 


tion  of  Numa  Pompilius  as  the  second  king  of  Rome,  who 
refused  to  accept  the  regal  position  until  a  consultation  of 
the  gods,  through  augury,  should  reveal  their  pleasure. 
The  augur  ascended  a  high  mountain,  "  there  having  ta- 
ken in  his  right  hand  a  curved  rod  "  and  examined  the 
different  regions  of  the  heavens,  he  besought  Jupiter  to 
make  some  signs  which  would  indicate  his  approval  of 
STuma  as  king,  when  the  rod  was  placed  on  his  head. 

And  from  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  Romans  and  Greeks, 
the  use  of  the  rod  passed  to  other  nations  until,  according 
to  Taylor,*  "a  belief  in  the  existence  of  divination,  or  the  art 
of  foretelling  events,  however  variously  manifested,  ap- 
pears to  be,  except  among  Christians,  coextensive  with  a 
belief  in  the  Divinity,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  On 
this  account,  the  stoics  considered  the  two  propositions  in- 
separable. Sunt  di;  ergo  est  Divinatio."  Of  course  we  do  not 
claim  that  divination  was  always  performed  by  means  of 
the  rod,  but  it  was  one  of  the  most  common  methods,  em- 
ployed by  those  who  wished  to  foretell  events  or  to  dis- 
cover the  hidden  treasures  of  nature. 

In  modern  times  the  use  of  the  rod  appears  to  have  been 
reintroduced  by  the  Germans,  although  the  French  for 
many  years  were  very  much  excited  on  the  subject  and 
seem  to  have  been  carried  away  by  an  insane  frenzy  to  ex- 
periment with  the  rod,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ering the  treasures  of  the  earth,  but  also  streams  of  pure 
water,  and  even  the  traces  of  murderers  and  other  gross 
violators  of  Divine  and  human  laws.  We  avail  ourselves 
freely  in  this  article  of  the  materials,  which  Dr.  Figuier  has 
brought  together  on  this  subject,  believing  that  we  are 
presenting  for  the  first  time,  in  English,  much  that  is  in- 
teresting as  well  as  intensely  curious. 
The  divining  rod  was  employed  by  the  Baroness  deBeauso- 
leil  in  revealing  the  metallic  treasures  of  France.  This  no- 
ble lady  devoted  herself,  in  conjunction  with  her  husband, 
to  the  study  of  metallurgy  and  mineralogy,  expending  in 
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this  study  an  enormous  private  fortune.     With  the  view, 
however,  of  making  the  results  of  her  investigations  the 
more  wonderful,  she  pretended  that  she  employed  divining 
rods  of  seven  different  kinds,  which  gave  indications  al- 
ways of  metals  when  concealed  under  the  soil.     The  result 
of  this  was  the  arrest  of  herself  and  husband  under  the 
charge  of  sorcery,  and  their  death  in  prison.     She  had  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  subterranean  mineral   waters, 
made  simply  by  holding  one  of  the  rods  in  her  hand  when 
it  would  be  attracted  powerfully  towards  the  ground,  over 
the  places  where  these  were  concealed.     But  errors  must 
always  grow.     After  her  death  JRoyer  announced  that  the 
divining  rod  was  adapted  for  the  detection  of  all  kinds  of 
concealed  articles, — and  he  claimed,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  as  to  the  material  out  of  which  the  rod  was 
made.     It  might  be  of  wood,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  the  horns 
of  beef  or  any  other  animal,  even  of  a  cabbage  stalk.     It 
would  detect  every  thing,  except  such  as  were  connected 
with  the  immaterial  or  spiritual  world.     This  was  a  total 
change  of  qualities  in  the  instrument.     At  first  it  was  en- 
tirely used  on  account  of  its  prophetic  power  as  regards 
events,  and  "  the  moral  attribute  was  the  only  quality  of 
the  divining  rod."     A  few  centuries  have  passed  away,  and 
its  friends  claim  for  it  every  thing  but  this  moral  attribute. 
Tempora  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis.     Every  fash- 
ion  has  its  day,  and  when  it  disappears  the  disappearance 
is  not  final,  but  only  for  a  little  while.     It  will  again  show 
itself  above  the  horizon,  gradually  advance  until  it  reaches 
the  zenith  and  then  speedily  sink  into  obscurity.     This  is 
true,  not  only  of  fashion  as  regards  clothing  and  the  man- 
ners of  society,  but  also  of  superstitions  and  popular  delu- 
sions.    Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
rod  is  once  more  employed  on  account  of  its  moral  proper- 
ties.    The  most  remarkable  pretender  of  this  period  was 
Jacques  Aymar,  whose  history,  in  connection  with  the  di- 
vining rod,  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  claim  more  than  a 
passing  notice. 
Jacques  Aymar's  skill  was  called  into  requisition  by  the 
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authorities,  who  were  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  per- 
petrators of  a  double  murder  in  the  city  of  Lyons.  The 
bodies  of  a  wine  merchant  and  his  wife  were  found  in  the 
cellar  of  their  shop,  a  bottle  wrapped  with  straw  and  a 
bloody  billhook  by  their  sides.  Appearances  justified  the 
idea,  that  a  robbery  of  the  shop  had  been  committed  by 
the  party  or  parties,  who  had  committed  the  murder. 
The  officers  of  justice,  being  absolutely  at  fault  as  to  any 
mode  of  tracing  the  criminals,  were  induced  to  ask  the  aid 
of  Jacques  Ay  mar,  a  native  of  the  village  of*  Dauphiny. 
These  were  the  days,  when  torture  was  employed  as  a  legal 
means  of  obtaining  information  in  criminal  cases,  and  there 
will  hence  be  no  cause  of  wonder  that  the  divining  rod 
was  employed  by  legal  authority.  The  operator  offered  to 
undertake  the  investigation  provided  he  was  first  brought 
to  the  place  where  the  murder  was  committed,  so  that  he 
might  take  the  impression  (prendre  son  impression).  Guided 
by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  he  visited  the  wine  merchant's 
cellar,  having  placed  between  his  hands  a  rod  of  the  first 
kind  of  wood  that  he  could  find.  "  The  rod  remained  im- 
movable until  the  moment  when  he  passed  over  the  spot, 
where  the  corpse  of  the  wine  merchant  had  been  found. 
Then  it  became  violently  agitated  ;  he  himself  very  much 
affected  and  his  pulse  was  accelerated  as  though  he  were 
in  a  fever.  This  excitement  increased,  when  he  came  to 
the  spot  where  the  corpse  of  the  second  victim  had  been 
found.  Having  thus  received  his  impression,  Aymar  left 
the  cellar,  and,  guided  by  his  rod,  or  rather  by  the  inner 
feeling  which  made  it  move,  he  ascended  into  the  shop 
through  which  the  assassins  had  taken  flight.  Leaving 
the  shop,  he  followed,  street  after  street,  the  tracks  of  the 
murderers  ;  entered  the  court  of  the  archbishop,  crossed  it, 
and  only  stopped  at  the  gate  by  the  Rhone,  which  was 
closed,  because  this  fantastic  perquisition  was  executed  at 
night."  He  commences  his  operations/the  next  morning. 
Leaving  Lyons  by  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone,  he  descends 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  His  rod  at  times  informs  him 
there-  were  three,  and  again  only  two,  associated  in  the 
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atrocious  crime.  He  enters  a  gardener's  house,  and  there 
declares  that  there  were  three  assassins,  and  that  they  had 
been  in  that  house.  Accompanied  by  proper  officers,  he 
descended  the  Rhone,  and,  after  many  marvellous  revela- 
tions by  the  rod,  detects  one  of  the  assassins  in  a  prison  at 
Beaucaire.  This  man  admitted  that  he  was  present  when 
the  murder  was  committed,  but  denied  that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  it.  The  prisoner  was  brought  to  Lyons,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  people.  A  new  escort  was  furnished 
Aymar  and  he  was  again  started  off  on  his  curious  investi- 
gation. At  Toulon,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  give  it 
up.  The  man  arrested  was  duly  condemned  to  be  broken 
alive  on  the  wheel,  and  the  sentence  was  carried  out  August 
30,  1692. 

This  whole  account  seems  to  belong  to  some  dark  period 
of  history,  or  to  some  nation  not  yet  visited  by  the  light  of 
civilization.  But  unless  the  most  indubitable  evidence 
were  furnished  us,  that  it  had  occurred  at  the  time  men- 
tioned, human  credulity  would  not  admit  it  a  possible  oc- 
currence so  near  our  era.  "  The  virtue  of  the  divining  rod, 
so  long  considered  a  mere  popular  superstition,  had  been 
recognized  as  a  juridical  verity."  Figuier  thus  deprives 
the  whole  affair  of  all  supernatural  character  :  "  Aymar 
had  evidently  obtained  some  important  data  as  to  the  mur- 
der. *  *  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  learned  from  his 
friend,  who  lived  near  the  victims,  that  a  hunchback  had 
been  seen  among  the  men  prowling  around  the  house  on 
the  day  of  the  crime."  This  was  a  hint  which  he  followed 
up  until  the  result  was  attained  of  seizing  a  hunchback  in  a 
prison,  who  made  the  confession.  "  What  is  extraordinary 
is  the  confession  made  by  the  prisoner,  a  confession  which 
his  extreme  youth  and  his  strong  belief  in  the  power  of 
the  rod  may  explain.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  without 
this  confession,  the  judges  would  have  hesitated  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death,  and  that  this  affair  would  not 
have  had  the  reputation  it  received  and  would  not  have 
conferred  so  great  honor  on  the  infallibility  of  the  divining 
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rod."  It  was  one  of  those  occurrences,  where  accident,  or 
rather  Providence,  had  lead  the  hands  ot  justice,  by  means 
altogether  in  themselves  inadequate,  to  the  detection  of 
the  perpetrator  of  a  gross  crime. 

Attention  having  been  turned  towards  the  divining  rod 
by  the  affair  at  Lyons,  physicians  began  to  experiment  and 
physicists  to  denounce  while  the  people,  ever  ready  to 
grasp  at  the  mysterious,  gave  their  hearty  credence  to  the 
asserted  powers  of  the  rod.  Some  experiments,  made  in 
the  presence  of  and  by  Pauthot — Dean  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  at  Lyons, — furnished  results  that  exhibited  the 
extraordinary  effects  of  the  use  of  the  rod  in  their  true  light. 
Whenever  Aymar  passed  over  the  place,  where  the  dead 
bodies  had  been  found,  he  was  seized  with  violent  convul- 
sions, and  the  rod  was  so  forcibly  bent  towards  the  ground 
that  it  appeared  ready  to  break.  When  the  same  rod  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  another  person,  not  a  physician  and 
not  accustomed  to  cool  examination  of  phenomena,  effects 
very  similar,  to  those  shown  in  Aymar's  person,  made 
their  appearance.  But  when  Pauthot  took  the  rod  in  his 
hands,  all  these  effects  were  not  apparent.  It  remained 
immovable  although  he  passed  frequently  over  the  place 
where  the  bodies  had  been  found,  and  no  agitation  was 
experienced  in  his  system.  We  begin  to  see  how  the 
imagination  or  "  the  involuntary  connivance  of  the  spirit 
might  act  in  the  production  of  such  phenomena." 

In  the  year  1698  the  fame  of  Jacques  Aymar,  who  was 
actively  employed  in  the  interim  in  bemystifying  his  neigh- 
bors and  living  on  the  reputation  obtained  from  the  case 
we  have  related,  was  summoned  to  Paris  by  the  Prince  of 
Conde  to  exhibit  some  of  his  marvellous  powers  in  his 
presence.  Apartments  were  assigned  him  with  the  Con. 
cierge  of  the  hotel,  in  order  that  he  might  be  under  the 
eye  of  the  Prince  himself.  But  here  began  Aymar's  down- 
fall. He  was  taken  one  day  to  the  garden.  Five  holes 
had  previously  been  made  and  in  them  gold  and  silver, 
copper  and  stones  were  respectively  placed.  The  diviner, 
with  his  rod,  pretended  not  only  that   he  could  detect 
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metals,  but  that  he  could  distinguish  them  from  one 
another.  "  When  he  was  put  to  the  test,  he  failed  to  de- 
tect anything,  once  declaring  the  existence  of  precious 
metals  in  the  hole  containing  stones  and  at  another  time 
in  one  that  was  absolutely  empty." 

Test  after  test  was  now  applied  by  the  Prince  of  Conde. 
No  results  were  obtained  of  the  character  promised  by 
Aymar,  and  the  Prince,  being  satisfied  of  the  true  character 
of  the  ignorant  pretender,  informed  the  public  that  Aymar's 
rod  "was  nothing  but  a  pure  illusion  and  a  chimerical  in- 
vention." There  was  no  longer  any  chance  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  divining  rod  in  Paris,  and  Aymar  retired  to 
Lyons  where  a  willing  people  still  received  his  revelations  as 
truths,  and  fabricated  all  kinds  of  excuses  for  his  mistakes. 

He  next  makes  his  appearance,  on  the  page  of  history, 
in  the  capacity  of  detector  of  Protestants,  in  the  war  waged 
against  them  by  the  Marshal  Montrevel.  The  rod  was 
employed  to  indicate  such  persons  as  had  attended  protes- 
tant  meetings.  Being  directed  towards  an  individual  sus- 
pected, if  the  suspicion  was  founded  on  fact  it  would  im- 
mediately turn,  and  such  an  individual  was  consigned  to 
the  gibbet  or  the  wheel.  How  many  lives  were  sacrificed 
in  this  way  through  the  rage  of  sectarian  zeal,  aided  by  an 
ignorant  pretender,  we  are  not  able  to  state.  The  mind 
grows  weary  of  dwelling  upon  such  scenes,  and  history 
gives  us  nothing  more  of  Aymar.  He  proved  to  be  as  use- 
ful to  the  murderous  bigotry  of  his  co-religionists,  as  he 
had  been  to  the  wonder-lovers  and  prodigy- seekers  in  the 
eity  of  Lyons. 

The  fame  acquired  by  Aymar  in  Dauphiny  proved  to  be 
very  attractive  to  the  good  people  of  that  province.  Many 
followers  were  raised  up,  who  rivalled  Aymar  in  their  pre- 
tensions and  were  doubtless  as  reliable  in  their  divinations. 
The  rod  was  the  judge  of  all  questions  under  examination. 
"  It  revealed  metals  and  springs,  robbers  and  unreliable 
debtors;"  furnished  indications  concerning  concealed  relics 
of  the  saints  or  property  purloined  from  sinners,  determin- 
ed the  value  of  horses  exposed  to  sale  and  the  true  owner. 
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ship  of  lands ;  indeed  its  applications  were  as  numerous  as 
the  wants  of  mankind.  Every  native  of  Dauphiny  em- 
ployed it,  "  men  and  women,  children  and  old  people, 
clergy  and  laity,  all  practised  divination  with  the  rod,  des- 
pite pastoral  mandates  and  instructions."  All  the  mar- 
vellous effects  were  attributed  to  satanic  agency.  When 
this  belief  once  took  hold  of  the  people,  it  proved  particu- 
larly distressing  to  those  who  had  been  distinguished  for 
their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rod,  and  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  prayers  to  the  Almighty  to  withdraw  the  diaboli- 
cal gift,  and  these  always  had  the  effect  of  freeing  them 
immediately.  The  true  connection  between  the  will  or  the 
intention  of  the  operator  and  the  movement  of  the  rod  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  fact,  that  whenever  a  great  desire  was 
experienced  to  get  rid  of  the  power  of  moving  the  rod,  it 
was  always  followed  by  a  loss  of  this  power. 

Prominent  among  the  employers  of  the  divining  rod, 
after  Ay  mar,  was  Barthelemy  Bleton  who  employed  it  as 
a  hydroscope,  or  a  means  of  detecting  wells  or  springs  of 
water.  His  mode  of  operating  was  by  holding  the  rod 
between  the  first  fingers  of  his  two  hands;  when  he  passed 
over  a  subterranean  collection  of  water,  he  was  seized  with 
a  febrile  agitation,  and  there  was  a  downward  movement 
of  the  rod.  Dr.  Thouvenel  made  a  series  of  experiments 
with  Bleton  about  the  year  1780.  It  was  pretended  that 
he  could  detect  subterranean  springs,  even  when  his  eyes 
were  bandaged  and  his  arms  held  by  one  or  more  persons. 
Thouvenel,  believing  the  revelations  of  Bleton,  attempted 
their  explanation  by  an  electrical  theory,  which  explains 
nothing  at  all.  Bleton  was  invited  to  Paris  in  1782.  La- 
lande,  the  great  astronomer,  showed  that  the  movements 
of  the  rod  were  the  result  of  practice,  which  enabled  Bleton 
to  move  the  rod  without  showing  any  movement  of  his 
body.  The  accounts  of  his  experiments  are  very  contra- 
dictory. The  journals  were  divided  on  this  subject  into 
Bletonians  and  Anti-bletonia?is,  and  partizan  feeling  ran  so 
high  that  one  finds  it  difficult  to  select  that  which  is  re- 
liable from  their  statements.    His  friends  asserted  that  he 
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could  always  find  water,  although  he  might  mistake  its 
depth  and  volume.  This  was  an  excellent  subterfuge,  as 
it  enabled  the  hydroscopist  to  say,  in  case  water  was  not 
found,  on  digging  to  a  moderate  depth,  that  it  would  be 
found  if  the  well  was  only  made  deeper.  His  friends,  and 
the  credulous  Thouvenel,  alleged  that  he  had  made  no  mis- 
take iu  eight  hundred  experiments.  Yet  a  number  of 
chemists  report,  that  he  had  passed  frequently  through  an 
alley,  under  which  a  pipe,  two  inches  in  width,  containing 
water  was  laid,  without  any  alteration  in  the  direction  of 
the  rod,  while  he  declared  that  canals  and  springs  were 
concealed  under  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve.  The  latter 
blunder  was  readily  explained  by  the  statement  that  a  cur- 
rent of  moist  air  had  produced  the  same  effect  as  a  current 
of  subterranean  water.  But  explanations  and  excuses  are 
never  very  difficult  to  an  ingenious,  crafty  man. 

In  1790,  Thouvenel  having  emigrated  to  Italy,  found 
another  Dauphinese,  Pennet,  who  pretended  to  the  same 
hydroscopic  powers  as  Bleton.  Spallanzani,  the  great  phy- 
siologist, had  been  astonished  at  first  by  Pennet's  apparent 
powers,  but  more  deliberate  examinations  satisfied  him 
that  they  were  but  apparent  and  not  real.  The  savans  of 
Italy  were  however  very  much  divided  in  their  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  the  powers  of  the  divining  rod.  Some  at- 
tempted to  explain,  what  they  believed  to  be  facts,  by  the 
supposed  action  of  electric  currents.  This  was  at  the  time 
when  the  discoveries  of  Galvani  and  Volta,  on  the  subject 
of  the  physiological  effects  of  electricity,  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  students  of  medical  and  physical  science.  But 
the  use  of  the  word  electricity  was  then,  as  too  frequently 
now,  merely  the  resort  of  ignorance.  Whenever  a  phe- 
nomenon was  dark  or  mysterious,  it  was  referred  to  the 
agency  of  electricity,  without  the  slightest  effort  being  made 
to  show  how  there  could  be  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
between  it  and  the  phenomenon.  Ignorance  or  limited 
knowledge  always  thus  jumps  to  conclusions,  without  em- 
ploying any  intermediate  reasoning.  The  appearance  of  a 
comet  in  the  heavens  is  to  him,  who  is  innocent  of  any 
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knowledge  of  astronomy,  the  direct  or  remote  cause  ot  all 
present  disasters,  failure  of  crops,  destructive  wars,  epi- 
demic diseases  among  men  and  beasts,  commercial  troubles, 
and  all  posssible  evils  that  may  afflict  humanity.  There 
is  nothing  on  which  our  reasoning  is  so  very  loose  and 
faulty,  as  on  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect.  A  sequence  is 
accepted  as  a  consequence,  and  a  high-sounding  term  at 
once  becomes  sufficient,  to  explain  any  marvellous  occur- 
rence, to  those  whose  minds  have  not  been  carefully  trained 
in  a  strict  school  of  logic. 

The  result  of  the  general  excitement  in  Italy,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  divining  rod  as  a  hydroscope,  was  precisely  the 
same  as  in  France  and  Germany.  "  Savants  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  value  of  experiments,  even  wrhen  they  were 
most  successful.  There  were  enthusiastic  affirmations  and 
obstinate  negations,  sudden  conversions  and  audacious 
denials, — and  afterwards  a  dense  melee  of  written  state- 
ments, reports,  journal  articles,  panegyrics  and  diatribes." 

In  England  and  America  no  general  interest  has  ever 
been  excited  on  this  subject,  although  some  very  singular 
results  have  been  apparently  obtained  by  a  few  individuals, 
whose  honesty  and  integrity  could  not  for  a  moment  be 
suspected.  In  this  investigation,  as  in  investigations  of  all 
mysterious  and  inexplicable  phenomena,  which  seem  to  set 
at  defiance  the  special  laws  of  nature,  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  honest  experimenter  who  may  be  self-deceived, 
and  the  mere  charlatan  who  employs  his  own  ingenuity 
and  skill  for  the  deception  of  others.  The  two  cannot  be 
classed  together,  although  the  results  obtained  may  be 
precisely  alike.  The  second  has  availed  himself  of  the 
credulity  of  mankind,  with  the  view  of  gaining  notoriety, 
or,  which  is  more  frequently  the  case,  of  filling  his  coffers. 
The  first  honestly  tries  to  free  himself  from  prejudice, — la- 
bors to  benefit  his  fellow-men  by  what  he  supposes  to  be  a 
real  power  in  his  possession,  and  is  fully  entitled  to  our 
respect  for  his  motives  and  his  sincerity,  however  erroneous 
we  may  find  his  conclusions.      The  second  deserves  no 
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mercy  at  our  hands,  ami  when  the  deception  is  detected, 
is  fully  entitled  to  all  the  scorn  that  is  an  imposter's  due. 

Let  us  now,  having  thus  described  in  a  brief  and  con- 
densed way  some  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the 
employment  of  the  divining  rod,  direct  our  attention  to 
au  examination  of  its  nature,  the  manner  of  its  employ- 
ment, the  various  theories  that  have  been  advanced  as  to 
the  cause  of  its  action  by  different  classes  of  experimenters, 
and  the  explanations  which  modern  science  furnish  us  at 
the  present  time.  In  this  way  we  shall  best  be  enabled  to 
derive  important  information  on  the  subject,  and  to  strip 
it  of  all  marvellous  character.  We  are  probably  in  pos- 
session of  such  knowledge  as  to  justify  the  belief,  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  such  clear  and  deliberate  examina- 
tion, as  the  excited  prejudices  of  the  past  would  not  allow 
our  predecessors. 

As  to  the  material  of  which  the  divining  rod  was  com- 
posed, there  was  much  difference  of  opinion  among  those 
who  employed  it.  Agricola — a  writer  on  metallurgy  in  the 
seventeenth  century — mentions  the  use  of  hazel  as  specially 
adapted  for  the  detection  of  silver,  ash  for  copper,  pine  for 
lead,  iron  for  gold.*  The  willow,  elm  and  ash  were  em- 
ployed at  times  in  default  of  the  hazel.  Some  insisted 
upon  the  almond  tree,  because  the  rod  of  Aaron  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  temple,  "  had  brought  forth  buds,  and 
bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds,"  although  they 
did  not  deign  to  show  how  there  could  be  a  connection 
between  the  manifestation  of  the  Almighty's  selection  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  to  conduct  "  the  priest's  office  for  every- 
thing of  the  altar,"  and  the  search  after  precious  metals. 
But,  whatever  wood  was  selected,  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  be  light  and  very  porous,  as  it  was  presumed  that 
its  movement  over  the  substances  sought  for  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  liquids  it  contained.  The  nature  of  the 
wood  was,  however,  considered  of  very  little  importance  by 


*  Etenim  coryli  virgulas  adhibent  ad  venas  argenti :    fraxini,  ad  aeris : 
piceastri,  ad  plumbi,  maxime  candidi:  ex  ferro  vel  acie  ferri  factas,  ad  auri. 

Agricola,  De  Re  Metallica,  26. 
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the  Dauphine3o  diviners,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  a  cab- 
bage stalk  proved  quite  as  effective  as  a  rod  of  any  of  those 
woods,  which  were  at  first  considered  only  available  for 
divining  purposes.  As  the  rod  could  be  of  any  material 
whatever,  all  questions  concerning  the  relation  between 
nature  and  properties  were  then  settled,  or  at  least  consid- 
ered as  of  no  importance. 

The  rod  was  forked  at  one  end.  It  was  prepared  by  the 
German  miners,  by  being  exposed  to  certain  cabalistic 
rites  ;  or  prayers  were  offered  up,  invoking  a  blessing  on 
the  rod.  It  was  to  be  cut  off  at  one  stroke  of  the  knife,  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun  on  a  Wednesday  morning.  Some 
claimed  that  it  should  be  cut  in  the  wet  months,  and  others 
during  dry  seasons.  That  it  should  be  forked,  was  not  ab- 
solutely necessary,  according  to  Agricola,  for  he  says,  "al- 
though the  forked  form  may  be  employed,  yet  that  is  not 
of  importance,  for  it  may  be  straight  or  of  any  other  shape, 
— the  figure  is  of  no  importance,  but  the  incantations,  which 
he  is  not  allowed,  and  does  not  wish,  to  narrate.*  Most 
operators,  according  to  Figuier,  "  selected  a  forked  rod,  or 
one  at  least  having  a  crook  at  one  of  its  ends  ;  some,  in 
accordance  with  the  German  method,  took  a  small  straight 
rod,  a  single  shoot,  without  knots,  divided  into  two,  and 
making  a  hole  in  the  end  of  one  of  the  pieces,  trimmed  the 
other  to  a  point  and  stuck  it  in  this  hole,  making  a  jointed 
rod — faseau  magique.  The  great  diviners,  however,  espe- 
cially those  of  later  times,  used  a  straight  rod,  without  bend 
or  crook,  a  little  curved  about  the  middle,  or  perfectly 
straight." 

The  mode  of  holding  the  rod  also  differed.  When  a 
forked  rod  was  used,  it  was  seized  by  both  hands,  so  that 


*  Virgula  divina,  qua  incantatores  scrutantur  venas,  aut  annulis  etiam, 
speculis,  cristallis,  quamvis  forma  furcae  figurari  possit,  nihil  tamen  ad  rem 
interest,  recta  sit,  an  in  aliam  figuram  formata :  non  enim  valet  virgulae  fi- 
gura,  sed  incantamenta  carniinum,  quae  mihi  commemorare  non  licet  neque 
libet. 

De  Re  Metallica  27. 
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the  back  part  of  the  latter  was  towards  the  ground.  Of 
course  with  the  jointed  and  straight  rods,  different  meth- 
ods of  holding  these  would  be  adopted.  Agricola  suggests 
that  they  should  be  held  gently,  not  too  gently,  however, 
since  in  that  case  they  would  fall  toward  the  earth,  even 
before  the  posver  of  the  hidden  metallic  veins  would  act 
upon  them  ;  and  if  they  were  held  too  tightly,  the  strength 
of  the  hands  would  overcome  the  attractive  force  of  the  ob- 
jects sought.  He  gives  a  wood  cut  representing  two  di- 
viners with  forked  rods  in  their  hands,  looking  as  grave  and 
dignified,  as  became  their  occupation.  The  character  of 
the  operator  seems  to  have  been  of  some  account,  and  to 
have  influenced  very  much  the  motions  of  the  rod — Virgu- 
la  igitur,  in  auriinveniendis  venis,  viro  bono graviqite  usu  iesse 
potest.  Cicero  wondered  if  soothsayers  could  look  each 
other  in  the  face  without  indulging  in  smiles  at  the  tricks 
and  deceptions  they  had  been  engaged  in  playing  on  their 
fellow  citizens.  But  the  soothsayers  had  even  more  ex- 
cuse for  their  mode  of  procedure  than  some  of  the  charla- 
tans, who  have  figured  with  the  divining  rod.  It  is  diffi- 
cult so  to  transplant  ourselves  from  the  incredulous  pres- 
ent into  the  credulous  past,  as  to  picture  to  our  minds  the 
astonished  expressions  of  the  people,  when  watching  the 
movements  of  the  employer  of  the  divining  rod,  they  would 
suddenly  see  it  dipping  towards  the  ground,  and  hear  the 
oracle  declare,  with  all  the  appearance  of  authority,  the 
nature  of  the  substance  concealed  at  that  spot.  Gold- 
smith's description,  of  the  effect  of  the  old  schoolmaster's 
learning  on  the  villagers,  may  possibly  give  us  a  picture  of 
the  effect  produced  by  such  a  sight ; 

"Words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 
Amaz'd  the  gaziug  rustics  rang'd  ai'ound, 
And  still  they  gaz'd  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  all  the  theories,  propounded 
with  the  view  of  explaining  the  action  of  the  divining  rod, 
must  have  been  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  always  so, 
when  a  new  subject  is  presented  to  the  attention  of  man- 
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A  superficial  glance,  instead  of  a  careful  examination,  in- 
clines him  to  the  reception  of  the  whole  as  truth.  This  is 
the  first  mistake,  one  not  only  constantly  made  by  partic- 
ular individuals,  but  by  mankind  in  general.  Either  the 
whole  of  a  novelty  is  swallowed  as  an  absolute  verity,  or  it 
is  rejected  as  unworthy  of  notice.  We  are  either  intensely 
credulous  or  incredulous.  The  mind  deduces  conclusions 
before  it  has  had  the  proper  data  furnished  it  for  the  pur- 
pose. Indeed  time  is  always  demanded  for  ascertaining 
what  are  data,  and  what  mere  specious  forms.  The  histo- 
ry of  every  science  shows  the  great  trials  it  has  had  to  un- 
dergo, from  prejudiced  enemies  and  rash  friends,  one  con- 
demning wholesalely  and  the  other  adopting  all  appear- 
ances as  truths.  This  is  true  with  regard  to  the  divining 
rod.  Indeed  it  would  be  easier  to.  believe  all  the  powers 
asserted  to  belong  to  the  rod,  than  to  adopt  the  theories 
that  either  the  clergy  or  the  laity  propounded  as  to  the 
cause  of  its  action.  They  only  show  the  ignorance  of  their 
authors  and  give  ns  no  aid  in  our  attempt  to  get  a  true 
theory  on  the  subject. 

First  among  these  theories  was  that  propounded  by  the 
clergy,  attributing  the  movements  to  diabolical  agen- 
cy. The  idea,  that  the  powers  of  heaven  could  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  rod,  was  peremptorily  disposed 
of  in  this  way, — heaven  could  not  be  interested  in  the 
subject,  therefore  the  lower  regions  must.  The  only  duty 
of  good  men  in  this  view  of  the  matter  was,  to  aid  in  de- 
livering devout  persons  from  this  unfortunate  gift,  which 
could  only  be  possessed  in  consequence  of  some  voluntary 
or  involuntary  pacte  with  the  Devil. 

Malebranche  at  first  admitted  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible, that  the  rod  was  deflected  over  metallic  veins  and 
springs,  but  when  he  learned  that,  in  Dauphiny,  it  was  de- 
flected towards  robbers  and  thieves,  he  refused  to  admit 
the  apparent  phenomena,  "  and  not  being  able  by  the  force 
of  reason  alone  to  explain  the  effects  that  had  been  duly 
attested,  he  also  attributed  these  to  the  agency  of  the  dev- 
il."    He  says,  "one  pliould  have  a  general  horror  of  any 
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thing  that  proceeds  from  him,  upon  whom  God  has  pro- 
nounced an  eternal  anathema." 

The  supposition  of  diabolical  agency  prevented  that  kind 
of  investigation,  which  would  have  collected  facts  of  a 
character  to  show  the  true  nature  of  the  supposed  wonders 
of  the  divining  rod.  Besides  the  latter,  in  its  legitimate 
province,  as  a  means  of  discovering  metals  and  hidden 
springs,  did  not  show  any  greater  power  than  the  magnetic 
needle, — did  not  even  possess  as  much  of  the  marvellous, 
and  yet  no  one  felt  like  attributing  the  polar  direction  of 
the  needle  to  such  agency.  The  moral  revelations  of  the 
divining  rod  were  so  evidently  mere  pretensions  that  it 
was  necessary  to  claim  Satanic  influences  as  their  exciting 
cause.  But  when  the  clergy  had  once  promulgated  this 
idea,  of  course  it  gained  ground  and  closed  up  all  examina- 
tion of  the  subject. 

The  next  theory  claiming  attention  was  that  of  the  ab- 
beede  Vallemont.  This  is  a  most  amusing  attempt  at  an 
explanation  of  the  movements  of  the  rod.  "By  a  species 
of  insensible  transpiration  there  is  continually  given  oft' 
from  bodies,  material  particles,  which  rise  in  the  air  follow- 
ing a  vertical  direction.  In  their  course  they  come  into 
contact  with  the  divining  rod,  saturating  it  and  causing  it 
to  rise  or  to  fall  in  order  to  assume  a  direction  parallel  with 
that  of  the  corpuscles..  *  *  The  operator,  himself  re- 
ceiving these  corpuscular  emanations,  communicates  them, 
through  the  pores  of  his  skin,  to  the  rod,  which  then  begins 
to  turn  in  his  hands."  In  consequence  of  the  difference  in 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  some  men  are  skillful  with  the  divin- 
ing rod,  and  others  entirely  devoid  of  skill.  In  order  to 
make  the  theory  meet  all  possible  cases,  it  is  only  necessa- 
ry to  suppose  that  the  corpuscular  emanations,  given  off 
from  subterranean  springs,  metallic  veins  and  other  treas- 
ures of  nature,  differ  in  character,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  given  off  from  the  bodies  of  robbers,  assassins,  and  all 
other  perpetrators  of  crimes.  Those  from  the  bodies  of 
murderers  are  particularly  powerful  on  the  nervous  sensi- 
bility of  men,  like  Aymar,  able  to  use  the  divining  rod  for 
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their  detection.  They  produce  the  terrible  uneasiness 
which  he  experienced — the  horrible  agitation  of  his  body, 
the  painful  sensations  which  manifested  themselves  through- 
out his  whole  system.  While  ordinary  emanations  only 
affected  the  rod, — these  would  produce  what  might  be  call- 
ed "  the  very  torrent,  tempest  and  whirlwind  "  of  suffer- 
ing. ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  one's  gravity  at  this  most  ludicrous 
attempt  at  an  explanation.  "We  are  bewildered  amid  the 
multitude  of  special  emanations,  with  which  we  must  be 
surrounded,  without  our  knowledge,  at  all  times.  Every 
substance  in  nature  contributes  to  this  collection.  The 
particles  must  have  the  power  of  passing  through  each 
other,  unaffected  by  winds  and  heat,  unperceived  by  ordi- 
nary mortals.  The  earth  is  a  grand  manufactory  of  annoy- 
ances to  the  nervous  system  of  the  sensitive  employer  of 
the  divining  rod;  every  animal  that  sports  in  the  air  con- 
tributes to  his  uneasiness,  and  the  perpetrators  of  crimes 
furnish  the  most  painful  of  all  corpuscular  emanations  to 
his  sensibility.  If  all  this  had  been  presented  to  us  in  the 
region  of  fiction,  we  would  consider  it  somewhat  ingenious, 
but  when  it  challenges  our  credence  on  the  score  of  scien- 
tific explanation  it  is  simply  ridiculous.     It  is  true, 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy, 

but  this  theory  ac- 
cumulates them  in  such  quantities,  that  the  human  mind 
can  not  tolerate  the  conception.  "We  have  read  somewhere 
of  the  man  who  had  learned,  from  the  teachings  of  the 
microscope,  the  wonders  of  the  animalculae  that  live  out 
their  brief  existence  in  the  water  and  the  air, — that  infest 
in  millions  articles  of  food  and  drink,  who  was  so  appalled 
"by  the  dangers  surrounding  him  from  these  sources,  that 
he  refused  food  and  drink  and  died  from  starvation — in  or- 
der to  escape  the  liabilities  to  injury  arising  from  these 
sources.  Only  imagine  the  case  of  a  man,  who  had  sud- 
denly become  cognizant  of  the  wonderful  potency  of  these 
infinitesimally  small  material  emanations  on  his  nervous 
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system.     What  tortures  bis  life  would  abound  in, — what  a 
release  deatb  would  be  to  sucb  a  constant  sufferer  ! 

The  best  plan  of  examining  the  pretended  power  of  the 
explorers  is  to  look  more  carefully  into  their  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. How  could  the  explorers  know  what  was  the  par- 
ticular body  which  attracted  the  rod  so  powerfully  ?  How 
distinguish  between  the  metals  and  water,  and  how  distin- 
guish one  metal  from  another  ?  Three  rules  were  adopted 
for  this  purpose.  First;  the  rod  only  bent  when  it  was 
held  over  the  particular  substance,  which  the  explorer  was 
seeking.  Hence  his  will  must  be  active, — his  intention 
fixed  on  the  certain  object.  The  same  rod  would  answer 
for  all  possible  investigations,  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful 
man.  When  he  wished  to  seek  for  concealed  springs,  then 
it  would  turn  over  water  and  not  over  metals,  and  vice 
versa.  If  employed  with  the  view  of  detecting  murderers 
— nothing  but  the  object  in  view — the  perpetrator  of  the 
crime  could  affect  it ;  passing  over  water,  or  mines  of  in- 
exhaustible wealth,  would  not  cause  it  to  deviate  from  the 
direct  path  of  its  duty.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  a  won- 
derful amount  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  resolution,  was 
attributed  to  the  rod  by  its  partizans.  Either  the  rod  or 
the  corpuscles  might  be  considered  as  very  obedient  ser- 
vants to  the  will  of  the  explorer.  A  second  method  was  by 
physical  experiment.  "  "Whenever  the  rod  began  to  bend 
over  any  place,  to  know  whether  water  or  a  metal  was  con- 
cealed, it  was  only  necessary  to  place  a  piece  of  moist  pa- 
per or  linen  on  the  rod.  If  the  movement  continued,  the 
concealed  article  was  water.  If  the  contrary,  a  metal  or 
at  least  something  else  than  water.  To  ascertain  then 
what  metal  it  was,  different  metals  would  be  successively 
brought  near  the  rod.  Its  motion  would  be  checked  when 
metals  different  from  that  concealed  were  brought  near  it; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  kind  of  metal  would  cause 
it  to  turn.  The  third  rule  prescribes  the  very  opposite  of 
the  last:  the  rod  should  not  turn  on  bringing  near  it  a  piece 
of  metal  of  the  same  kind  as  that  concealed  in  the  earth, 
but  should  turn  for  all  other  kinds.     These  two  last  pre- 
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cepts  re-establish  belief  iu  the  sympathies  and  antipathies 
of  metals  and  non-metallic  substances,  an  idea  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  object  of  ridi- 
cule." 

The  art  of  Rhabdomancy  thus  exhibits  its  errors  and  the 
fallacious  reports  of  its  cultivators,  as  soon  as  it  attempts 
to  explain  the  results  alledged  to  be  obtained  by  its  process- 
es. Neither  the  theological  explanation,  nor  the  corpus- 
cular theory,  nor  the  scientific  statement  of  its  rules,  pre- 
sent it,  in  any  way,  so  as  to  command  our  respect.  Deci- 
ded and  firm  opposition  to  it,  however,  increased  the  num- 
ber of  its  believers.  We  are  always  prone  to  side  with  the 
weaker  party.  Our  interests  may  be  furthered  by  arraying 
ourselves  under  victorious  banners,  but  the  lowest  passions 
of  our  nature  are  nurtured  and  strengthened  when  we  find 
an  opportunity  to  denounce  the  successful  and  triumphant. 
This  is  seen  in  the  change  of  sentiment  in  the  people  to- 
wards the  perpretator  of  a  foul  murder.  So  long  as  he  is 
at  large,  all  voices  unite  in  condemning  the  act  and  decla- 
ring that  condign  punishment  must  be  his  reward.  "When, 
however,  after  a  fair  trial  the  sentence  of  law  has  been 
pronounced,  then  our  sympathies  are  arrayed  on  the  side 
of  the  criminal,  and  we  pray  the  executive  authority  to  re- 
member mercy  and  release  him  from  the  penalty.  Then 
we  can  find  excuses  of  various  kinds  to  explain  away  the 
heinousness  of  the  offence,  and  to  justify  the  commission 
of  the  murderous  deed.  A  quack  may  trifle  with  the 
health  or  morals  of  the  public  by  erroneous  medical  or 
theological  teachings,  and  he  will  neither  receive  sympa- 
thy or  countenance  from  the  public  ;  but  only  let  those, 
whose  life-study  has  been  the  proper  elucidation  of  such 
subjects,  attempt  to  have  the  proper  measure  of  condem- 
nation or  punishment  meted  out  to  him,  and  crowds  rally 
under  his  banner  ready  to  do  battle  in  his  cause.  All  this 
looks  very  much  like  real,  hearfelt  sympathy,  true  philan- 
thropic feeling  for  those  who  are  persecuted.  It  is  noth- 
ing but  the  rebellion  of  humanity  against  law  and  authori- 
ty,— the  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  disregard  for  law  and 
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authority  which  tends  to  make  a  nation  a  byword  and  re- 
proach. 

So  long  as  the  wise  and  discreet  opposed  rhabdomaacy 
with  any  fierceness,  although  proofs  of  the  deceptions  prac- 
ticed by  Aymar  and  his  followers  were  collected  in  formi- 
dable array,  although  religious  scruples  were  aroused  by 
the  theory  of  Satanic  agency,  although  archbishops,  bish- 
ops and  divines  without  number  discountenanced  tbe  di- 
vining rod,  although  Cardinal  Le  Camus  denounced  those 
who  employed  it  within  his  diocese,  and  the  inquisition  in 
1701  condemned  the  works  written  in  its  defence, — still, 
despite  all  these,  the  very  opposition  excited  "a  crowd  of 
distinguished  and  worthy  people,  and  among  them  even 
ecclesiastics  of  all  degrees,  who  would  declare  the  fact  that 
the  divining  rod  did  move  and,  notwithstanding  all  state- 
ments to  the  contrary,  in  the  words  of  Galileo,  E pur  si 
muove."  "The  phenomena  presented  by  Bleton  in  France 
and  Pennet  and  others  in  Italy,  could  not  be  contested.  To 
explain  these  Doctor  Thouvenel  conceived  the  theory 
which  attributes  all  these  phenomena  to  electrical  action." 
Science  was  called  in  to  aid  in  explaining  that  which  science 
had  been  forced  to  condemn. 

Thouvenelis  theory  was  considered  applicable  both  to 
the  metal-seekers  and  the  hydroscopists  or  water- seekers. 
Metallic  veins  and  subterranean  streams  of  water  were  sup- 
posed to  eliminate  electrical  currents,  which  acted  direct- 
ly on  the  bodies  of  the  employers  of  the  divining  rod,  im- 
parting to  them  peculiar  influences  which  caused  the  mo- 
tions of  the  rod.  They  penetrated  the  body,  traversed  the 
lungs,  and,  acting  through  the  nervous  system,  produced 
the  wonderful  impressions,  which  manifested  themselves 
in  the  case  of  'Bleton  and  others  of  his  class.  Thouvenel 
justified  his  theory  by  directing  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
occasionally  wonderful  exaltations  of  the  senses  were  man- 
ifested in  certain  individuals,  so  that  sight  or  heariug  was 
wonderfully  acute,  or  touch  was  so  delicate  that  astonish- 
ing results  were  manifested  in  this  way.  But  notwith- 
standing this  reference,  we  must  judge  of  scientific  theories 
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imposing  scientific  fortifications  and  warlike  array  (Vecha- 
faudage  scientifique)  in  defence  of  rhabdomancy  will  fall  at  the 
first  fire  from  the  unerring  batteries  of  science.  We  could 
not  argue  with  the  corpuscular  emanations  of  the  abbe  de 
Vallemout.  They  were  too  refined  and  delicate  for  the 
cognizance  of  our  reasoning  faculties, — too  ethereal  to  be 
adjudged  by  laws  of  matter.  But  electric  currents  can  be 
made  subjects  for  argument, — are  open  to  experiment  and 
susceptible  of  positive  demonstration.  They  always  need 
conducting  bodies  to  form  the  paths  along  which  they 
should  travel,  and  it  is  a  fair  subject  of  inquiry — what  is  the 
conducting  body  between  the  hidden  water  and  the  exper- 
imenter. But  there  is  nothing,  between  the  experimenter 
and  the  metallic  treasure  or  the  water,  except  the  soil  and 
the  atmosphere.  The  former  is  an  excellent  conductor  of 
electricity,  and  would  speedily  distribute  it,  if  given  off 
from  the  objects  in  question,  throughout  its  immense  mass, 
while  the  air,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  electricity  unless 
in  a  moist  condition,  could  not  be  employed  at  all  in  this 
particular  business.  And  besides  all  these  considerations, 
why  should  concealed  streams  of  water  produce  such  won- 
derful effects  on  the  nervous  system,  when  large  bodies  of 
water,  directly  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  failed  to  produce 
any  effect  at  all.  In  truth,  directly  the  touchstone  of 
science  is  applied  to  the  so  called  scientific  explanation  of 
the  matter,  we  find  all  its  glitter  disappears  and  it  presents 
a  mass  of  base  tinsel  instead  of  the  pure  gold  promised  us. 
In  1826  the  divining  rod  made  its  appearance  again  in 
France.  No  longer  known  by  its  old  name,  which  had  be- 
come unfashionable,  but  as  the  forked  baton  or  furcelle, 
claiming  notice  under  the  patronage  of  Count  J.  de  Tristan. 
The  employer  of  the  instrument  was  called  bacillogire  or 
bacillogyrator,  and  the  term  rhabdomancy  exchanged  for 
that  of  bacillogyraiion.  A  rose  by  any  other  name  will  smell  as 
sweet.  Tristan's  theory  is  full  of  Thouvenel's  idea  of  the 
existence  of  electrical  currents,  and  yet  we  find  the  same 
objection  to  both, — no  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  cur- 
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vents  is  furnished  us.  The  electroscope,  by  which  the 
most  delicate  waves  of  electrical  excitement  arc  made  man- 
ifest, is  not  employed  by  Tristan,  and  \vc  find  ourselves, 
while  studying  his  demonstrations,  somewhat  in  the  same 
condition  as  though  we  attempted  to  study  the  Arabian 
Nights  by  the  aid  of  modern  science, — to  ascertain,  for  in- 
stance, how,  in  one  moment  after  Aladdin  had  given  the 
order,  to  the  slave  of  the  lamp,  to  bring  him  something  to 
eat,  "  the  genius  returned  with  a  large  silver  basin,  which 
he  carried  on  his  head,  and  twelve  covered  dishes  of  the 
same  material  filled  with  the  nicest  meats,  properly  arrang- 
ed, and  six  loaves  as  white  as  snow  upon  as  many  plates  ; 
two  bottles  of  the  most  excellent  wine,  and  two  silver  cups 
in  his  hand." — All  discussions  of  this  kind  might  have 
pleased  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  but  we  must 
know  whether  the  thing  to  be  examined  be  real,  before  we 
commence  an  examination  of  its  nature,  or  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  laws  of  its  existence.  Until  we  find  a  chimera 
ruminans  in  vacuo,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  us  to  know 
whether  devoret  secundas  intentiones. 

Before  we  give  our  own  opinion  on  the  movements  of 
the  divining  rod,  when  found  in  the  hands  of  the  trustful 
and  honest,  in  order  to  complete  the  general  survey  of  the 
subject,  contemplated  in  this  article,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
notice  the  pendule  explorateur,  which  attracted  some  atten- 
tion in  Munich  and  Paris,  and  which  involves  the  same 
principles  as  the  divining  rod.  The  instrument  consists  of 
a  cube  of  iron  pyrites,  or  a  crystal  of  sulphur  or  of  one  of 
the  metals.  This  was  attached  to  slightly  moistened  thread, 
half  an  ell  in  length.  When  held  between  the  fingers, 
over  water,  or  any  of  the  metals,  "  it  would  insensibly  be- 
gin to  form  eliptical  oscillations,  which  would  become  cir- 
cular, and  more  and  more  regular.  The  movement  around 
the  north  pole  of  the  magnet,  would  be  from  left  to  right 
and  from  right  to  left,  around  the  south  pole."  This 
subject  was  investigated  carefully  by  many  scientific  gen- 
tlemen. Complicated  theories  were  offered  by  way  of  solv- 
ing it.     It  was  considered  that  the  movements  were  pro- 
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duced  by  a  combination  ef  electricity  and  organic  force, 
which  united  force  was  styled  organ-elecirie.  The  theory 
was  more  imposing  than  Thouvenel's,  only  because  more 
high-sounding  words  were  employed.  It  was  no  more  en- 
titled to  respect,  and  science  soon  stripped  it  of  its  bright 
attractions. 

Chevreul  proved  by  experiment  that  "  the  movement  of 
the  pendulum  was  not  determined  by  the  action  of  any 
body  placed  either  below  or  in  the  vicinage  of  the  oscilla- 
ting pendulum.     The  motion  proceeds  from  the  hand,  and 
only  from  the  hand  of  him  who  holds  the  thread  of  the 
pendulum.     The  experimenter  exercises  this  action  in  a 
manner  involuntary  and  perfectly  without  his  knowledge. 
The  action  results  from  very  small   movements  or  simple 
muscular  tensions,  determined  by  the  will  or  thought  or  any 
other  moral   agency.     From   this  arises  a  slight  motion, 
producing  a  feeble  muscular  impulse.     A   number  of  the 
latter  added  together  produce  a  mechanical  effect,  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum." — 
These  conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  Chevreul  in  experi- 
ments carefully  made  by  himself.     He  observed  that  the 
same  motions  were  produced  in  his  own  case  as  in  the 
case  of  others.     It  occurred  to  him  that  they  might  be  pro- 
duced by  the  mind,  intensely  anxious  as  to  the  experiment, 
unconsciously  acting  on  the  hand.     To  satisfy  himself  on 
this  point,  his  eyes  were  blindfolded, — the  pendulum  then 
remained  at  rest.     In  every  case,   when  an  experimenter 
was  blindfolded,  the  movements  of  the  pendulum  ceased. 
Deprived  of  the  sight  of  the  pendulum,  the  mind  could 
obtain  no  idea  as  to  its  condition,  and  the  same  amount 
of  determination  to  keep  the  hands  at  rest  was  effectual 
in  preventing  motion,   although   it  seemed  to  be  of  no 
account  when  the  pendulum  was  full  in  sight.     We  are 
indebted  then  to   Chevreul  for  directing  attention  to  the 
fact  that  motions  may  be  made  by  portions  of  the  body, 
even   without  the  aid   of  the  will,  and   that  other  men- 
tal faculties   may  act  on  the  voluntary  muscles,  bringing 
them  into  full  play   even  when  the  individual  is  perfectly 
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unconscious  of  this  action.  This  principle  may  be  useful- 
ly employed  in  investigating  the  singular  phenomena,  con- 
nected with  the  movements  of  tables  and  other  articles  of 
furniture,  which  have  been,  by  some,  attributed  to  super- 
natural powers.  We  shall  find  that  most  of  these  phenom- 
ena, which  are  not  voluntary  frauds  are  involuntarily  such 
from  the  muscles  of  both  hands  and  feet  being  put  into  ac- 
tion, by  other  mental  faculties  than  the  will.  The  inrol- 
untary  complicity  of  thought,  thus  referred  to,  can  now  be 
applied  to  the  examination  of  the  movements  of  the  divin- 
ing rod.  In  order  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  we  shall  use 
the  explanation,  or  rather  application  of  Chevreul's  expla- 
nation as  furnished  by  M.  Figuier. 

"Among  the  numerous  adept  practitioners  with  the  di- 
vining rod,  a  small  number  only  are  impostors, — the  larg- 
er number  act  with  sincerity.  The  divining  rod  does  turn 
in  their  hands,  independent  of  all  artifice,  and  the  phenom- 
ena, be  they  what  they  may,  are  real ;  this  movement  of 
the  rod,  however,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  thought  and  with- 
out any  consciousness,  on  their  part,  of  this  secret  action 
of  their  will.  Natural  indications,  such  as  the  presence  of 
very  rich  green  grass,  the  slope  of  the  soil,  the  moisture  of 
neighboring  places,  &c,  but  more  frequently  still  the  un- 
wished for  desire,  the  idea  that  the  phenomena  will  take 
place,  these  provoke,  all  unknown  to  the  experimenter,  the 
rotation  of  the  rod, — that  is,  they  cause  very  small  muscu- 
lar movements  which  suffice  to  produce,  by  accumulation, 
a  slight  mechanical  effect,  which,  disturbing  the  equili- 
brium of  the  rod,  causes  it  to  execute  the  motion  that  fol- 
lows these  involuntary  acts." 

With  this  explanation  we  can  understand  how  prayer 
would  be  all  powerful  in  removing  the  faculty  of  using  the 
divining  rod  in  hydroscopy.  The  very  determination,  asso- 
ciated with  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  higher  power  to 
deprive  them  of  what  they  had  learned  to  consider  as  of 
Satanic  origin, — these  would  make  the  mind  so  on  the 
alert  that  all  involuntary  complicity  would  be  prevented, 
and  the  divining  rod  would  cease  to  move  in  their  hands. 
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The  wish  that  the  movement  would  take  place,  the  desire 
to  witness  the  phenomena,  the  intention,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  being  absent  no  movement  was  produced. 

There  has  alway  been  a  difficulty  in  examining  this  sub- 
ject, in  consequence  of  the  want  of  some  mode  of  explain- 
ing the  movements  of  the  divining  rod  when  in  the  hands 
of  those,  whom  we  know  to  be  above  all  suspicion  of  dis- 
honesty. This  want  is  now  supplied,  and  we  feel  that  it 
relieves  us  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  quiet  on  the  subject. 
There  are  some  pretenders,  whose  very  manner  will  create 
suspicion,  and  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  detect  them 
in  their  fraud,  yet  we  feel  more  than  half  assured  that 
fraud  there  is.  Such  were  the  astrologers  and  wonder- 
workers of  the  past,  who  would 

*  "  question  Mars,  and,  by  his  book, 
Detect  who  'twas  that  nimm'd  a  cloak 
Make  Mercury  confess,  and  'peach 

Those  thieves  which  lie  himself  did  teach. 
They'll  find  i'  th'  physiognomies 
0'  th'  planets,  all  men's  destinies, 
Like  him  that  took  the  doctor's  bill ; 
And  swallow'd  it  instead  o1  th'  pill ; 

*  *  * 

They'll  feel  the  pulses  of  the  stars, 
To  find  out  agues,  coughs,  catarrhs, 
And  tell  what  crisis  does  divine 
The  rot  in  sheep,  or  mange  in  swine  ; 

*  *  * 

What  makes  man  great,  what  fools  or  knaves. 

But  not  what  wise,  for  only  of  those 

The  stars  (they  say)  cannot  dispose. 

No  more  than  can  the  astrologians  ; 

There  they  say  right,  and  like  true  Trojans.'' 

The  coincidences  between  the  movements  of  the  rod  and 
the  presence  of  water  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  cases 
where  movements  without  the  presence  of  water  have  ta- 
ken place.  The  former  are  recollected  and  are  quoted  as 
of  far  more  importance  than  the  failures.  The  successful 
ticket  in  a  lottery  always  produces  more  excitement  than 
the  numberless  tickets  which  have  proved  blanks  at  the 
drawing.     It  constitutes  the  shallow  basis  on  which  men 
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calculate  their  probabilities  of  success.  The  successful 
treatment  of  one  case  by  the  quack  gives  him  more  repu- 
tation than  is  sufficient  to  cover  up  the  bad  effects  of  his 
failures,  and  makes  him  a  reputation  for  shrewdness  and 
ability  which  quiet  practitioners  of  medicine  fail  to  attain. 
When  wTe  prove  that  a  thing  is  improbable,  or  a  pretended 
science  false,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  us  to  show  why  cer- 
tain results  of  a  different  character  have  been  obtained ;  for, 
even  despite  improbabilities,  sequences  may  occur  not  ne- 
cessarily consequences  of  the  previous  course  pursued.  In- 
stances illustrating  this  position  are  by  no  means  few  or 
rare.  Hence  while  we  are  not  obliged  to  pronounce  a  man 
a  charlatan  who  employs  the  divining  rod  in  searches  after 
metals  or  water,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  explain  how  it 
is  that  the  rod  has  been  deflected  from  its  position  over 
places  where  these  have  been  afterwards  found,  since  the 
number  of  such  cases  is  very  small  and,  when  examined 
with  scientific  care,  they  may  all  be  included  in  the  cate- 
gory of  accidental  coincidences.  The  day  has  passed  when 
we  could  admit  any  thing  as  a  cause  which  reason  will  not 
allow  us  to  connect  directly  and  necessarily  with  the  pre- 
tended effect. 
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The  student  of  science  is  rarely  in  a  position  to  explain 
the  real  nature  of  a  pseudo-science,  when  first  brought  be- 
fore the  public.  He  is  as  likely  to  ignore  the  truth  which 
it  contains,  as  to  denounce  the  falsehoods  which,  super- 
posed on  the  truth,  constitute  it  charlatanry.  Time  is  re- 
quired to  solve  the  mystery,  and  the  next  generation  finds 
that  a  comparatively  easy  task,  which  had  been  a  Hercu- 
lean labor  to  its  predecessor.  In  no  pretended  science  ha3 
this  been  better  demonstrated  than  in  Animal  Magnetism, 
or  Mesmerism,  as  it  was  called  after  Actoinc  Mesmer — its 
founder.  The  cause  of  some  of  the  phenomena,  which 
could  not  be  classed  under  the  general  head  of  deception, 
was  not  even  suspected  until  decades  of  years  had  passed 
away.  We  are  now  put  in  a  position,  where  it  is  some- 
what easy  to  investigate  these  through  the  aids,  with  which 
modern  science  has  supplied  us.  Figuier  lias  presented  us 
with  an  excellent  resume  of  all  the  facts  in  the  history  of 
Animal  Magnetism,  and  we  propose  to  avail  ourselves  free- 
ly of  those  in  the  few  pages  we  shall  devote  to  the  subject. 
It  becomes  the  medical  profession  never  to  shun  an  exam- 
ination ;  yet  slow  and  careful  deliberation  must  be  employ- 
ed before  we  give  the  result  of  such  an  examination,  lest, 
in  our  haste,  we  may  do  irreparable  injury  to  the  cause  of 
truth  itself.  Fesiina  lente  is  a  useful  motto  in  scientific, 
as  well  as  other  pursuits. 

Antoine  Mesmer  first  appeared  before  the  world,  through 
the  columns  of  a  Danish  journal,  in  a  letter  which  obscure- 
ly set  forth  the  doctrines  that  afterwards  swelled  up  to  the 
large  proportions  and  gigantic  pretensions  of  Animal  Mag- 


*  Histohe  du  Merveilleux  dans  les  temps  raoderncs  par  Louis  Figuiei 
Tome  Troisiemc — »La  Magnetisme  animal.     Parte,  I860. 


netism.  He  was  then  a  resident  of  Vienna,  but  tinding  his 
sphere  entirely  too  contracted,  he  removed,  in  the  year 
1778,  to  Paris,  where  all  his  most  noted  and  notorious  ope- 
rations were  carried  on.  In  a  short  time  public  attention 
was  directed  to  the  pretended  influences  of  the  universal 
fluid,  which  he  asserted  was  so  subtle  as  to  penetrate  all 
bodies  without  losing  any  of  its  activity, — could  be  em- 
ployed by  the  physician  for  provoking  or  directing  crises 
in  disease  or  for  facilitating  the  action  of  remedies.  With 
the  view  of  attaining  notoriety,  which  is  equivalent  to  pro- 
fit in  the  case  of  every  quack,  he  approached  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  But,  although  Le  Roy,  the  president,  seemed 
favorable  to  an  examination,  this  was  refused.  The  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine  was  then  asked  to  examine  into  the 
nature  of  certain  cures  which  he  was  producing,  under  the 
agency  of  this  wonderful  fluid,  but  Vicq-d'Azyr,  the  per- 
manent secretary,  informed  him,  that  having  no  knowledge 
of  the  anterior  condition  of  his  patients,  they  could  give  no 
judgment  on  the  subject. 

Deslon — the  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Count  d'Artois 
— was  attracted  to  Mesmer,  and  worked  in  company  with 
him.  Large  apartments  were  selected  for  the  treatment  of 
the  sick  or  those  conceiving  themselves  sick.  In  order  to 
accommodate  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  a  tree,  at  the  end 
of  the  Rue  de  Bondy,  was  specially  charged  with  the  fluid, 
and,  around  it,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  might  be  seen  crowds 
of  persons,  strong  in  faith,  whatever  might  be  said  of  their 
bodily  infirmities.  The  number  of  the  rich,  demanding 
the  attention  of  Mesmer,  became  so  great  that  he  conceived 
a  special  means  of  affecting  crowds  without  the  necessity 
of  manipulating  in  each  case,  and  this  consisted  in  the  baquet 
— a  tub  or  bucket,  containing  a  mixture  of  pounded  glass 
and  iron  filings,  on  which  were  laid  layers  of  bottles  filled 
with  water  arranged  as  radii  around  a  centre, — one  layer 
having  the  necks  turned  outwards  and  the  next  vice  versa ; 
— the  baquet  was  nearly  filled  with  water.  It  was  covered 
with  a  circular  lid  of  oak,  pierced  with  holes,  through 
which  protruded  bent  rods  of  glass  or  iron,  one  end  termi- 
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nating  in  the  water  and  the  other  pointed  so  that  it  could 
be  applied  to  the  part  of  the  body  affected.  Around  the 
baquet  the  parties  undergoing  treatment  were  seated,  each 
holding  his  rod,  and  being  loosely  connected  with  the  ba- 
quet by  a  cord.  A  more  ridiculous  scene  cannot  be  con- 
ceived than  this,  especially  when  we  imagine  the  arch- 
quack  solemnly  moving  around  the  circle,  clad  in  a  lilac 
robe,  manipulating  some,  touching  others  with  his  rod,  and 
generally  facilitating  the  operations  of  the  fluid  when  it  ap- 
peared slow  and  tedious.  Figuiev  says,  "  mesmerism  with- 
out the  baquet  would  have  been  like  nobility  without  ar- 
morial bearings,  poetry  without  images,  rhetoric  without 
figures,  diplomacy  without  protocols,  geometry  without 
axioms,  medicine  without  a  clinique,  or  religion  without 
symbols."  It  was  in  fact  the  very  flower  and  fruit  of  the 
new  science. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  taking  the  connection  of  Des- 
lon — one  of  its  members — with  Mesmer,  into  consideration, 
suspended  him  for  one  year  from  its  roll,  with  prospective 
expulsion  if  he  should  not  disavow  his  published  observa- 
tions on  animal  magnetism.  The  Faculty,  however,  in- 
jured itself  and  benefitted  Mesmer,  by  pronouncing  him  a 
charlatan  and  impostor  without  giving  him,  what  he  had 
asked,  an  examination.  Deslon  had  been  punished  for  as- 
sociating with  a  charlatan,  but  the  latter  character  was  not 
proven  upon  Mesmer.  In  the  next  Spring,  Mesmer  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  leaving  France,  which  was  pro- 
tested against  not  only  by  his  infatuated  patients,  but  even 
by  Marie- Antoinette.  The  French  government  offered  to 
constitute  a  commission  for  an  examination  of  the  subject, 
but  on  afterwards  modifying  the  proposition,  so  as  to  dis- 
pense with  the  examination,  but  offering  him  an  annuity  of 
20,000  livres,  and  10,000  livres  to  pay  for  the  rent  of  a 
house,  in  which  he  should  instruct  persons,  three  to  be 
named  by  the  government,  in  the  principles  of  his  discove- 
ry, Mesmer  declined,  with  a  number  of  ridiculous  reasons 
for  non-acceptance,  and  among  these  the  fact  that  "  he 
wanted  territorial  property  rather  than  money.'' 
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After  Mesmer  bad  left  Paris,  Deslon  acted  the  part  of 
iatro-hierophant.  AtMesmer's  sessions,  when  his  baquets 
were  surrounded  with  anxious  patients,  the  soothing  sounds 
of  the  harmonica  were  used,  Deslon  employed  the  piano 
forte,  and  an  orchestra  at  times  executed  expressive  sympo- 
nies,  or  vocal  music  lent  its  aid  to  the  general  soothing  in- 
fluences of  the  magnetic  saloon.  The  magnetic  condition 
was  marked  with  fits  of  laughter,  yawnings,  chills  or 
sweats,  "  but,  most  often,  with  what  was  considered  a  hap- 
py symptom,  motions  and  agitations  of  the  intestines  of  a 
nature  easy  to  understand,  when  we  recollect  that  Mesmer 
almost  always  had  taken  care  to  administer  to  his  patients 
a  slightly  laxative  potion  of  cream  of  tartar."  Females 
were  the  first  who  showed  any  additioual  effects  of  an  in- 
fluence on  the  nervous  system ;  painful  groans,  floods  of 
tears  and  frightful  singultus,  rattling  respiration  and  hip- 
pocratic  countenance  suggestive  of  suffocation, — these  were 
followed  by  convulsions.  The  most  endiablees  (the  word  is 
excellent,  we  dare  not  attempt  its  translation)  were  carried 
into  a  chamber  provided  with  matresses  and  cushions  on 
the  floor,  and  with  wadded  walls.  Here  they  could  indulge 
in  all  the  fantastic  movements  of  hysteria,  without  injuring 
themselves  or  disturbing  others.  We  do  not  know  enough 
of  the  secret  history  of  this  chamber  to  endorse  it  as  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  probabilities  incline  us  to  another  opin- 
ion on  the  subject. 

Mesmer,  having  returned  to  Paris,  a  subscription  was 
raised  to  form  a  class,  to  whom  he  should  impart  instruc- 
tion in  his  discovery.  About  thi3  time  he  treated  Court 
de  Gebelin,  and  making  a  warm  partizan  of  him,  a  species 
of  masonic  lodge  was  formed,  called  "the  Order  of  Har- 
mony■,"  with  its  emblem,  consisting  of  a  burning  altar,  un- 
der a  starry  sky  with  the  full  moon,  and  the  motto  omnia 
in  ponder e  et  mensura. 

The  famous  commission,  of  which  Franklin,  Le  Roy, 
Bailly  and  others  were  members,  was  appointed  by  the 
king,  March  12,  1784  to  investigate  the  reality  of  the  soi- 
disant  magnetism.      Inasmuch  as   this    commission  pre- 


ferred  to  deal  with  Deslon  rather  than  with  Mesrner,  the 
latter  protested,  but  Bailly  insisted  upon  it  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  two  were  the  same.  Mesmer,  then  by  a  bold- 
stroke  determined  to  push  his  opponents  to  the  wall, — he 
published  the  names  of  the  first  hundred  members  of  the 
Society  of  Harmony.  These  included  La  Fayette,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Noailles  and  others  of  the  highest  aristocratic 
circles.  Their  names  were  supposed  sufficient  to  stamp 
mesmerism  as  certainly  genteel,  if  not  true,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  throw  discredit  upon  Deslon  and  those  who 
held  with  him.  The  latter,  however,  could  boast  the 
names  of  twenty  one  of  the  Faculty  in  the  list  of  his  eleves. 
This  boast  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Faculty,  who 
forthwith  struck  the  names  of  such  members  from  their 
roll,  declaring  that  convpertum  est  31.  Deslon  et  quosdam 
hujusce  saluberrimi  ordinis  dociores,  jurisjurandi  ac  virtutum 
quae  medicum  decent  immemores,  dedisse  nomen  novae  etfor- 
midolosae  circulaiorum  militiae,  quae  facile  credidos  vand  tuen- 
dae  sanitaiis  spe,  delusos  mortales  detinens,  civium  saluti,  bonis 
moribus  etforlunis,  abstrusas  molilur  insidias. 

Bailly's  report  had  to  do  with  three  things  promised  by 
Deslon,  1,  to  determine  the  existence  of  animal  magnetism, 
2,  to  communicate  his  knowledge  of  this  subject,  3,  to 
prove  its  utility  in  the  cure  of  the  sick.  The  first  point 
was  difficult  to  explain,  since  it  must  rest  either  on  asser- 
tion or  on  an  exhibition  of  its  effects,  the  second  would 
only  be  of  service  in  showing  that  Deslon  was  an  adept, — 
therefore,  the  third  alone  could  engage  the  attention  of 
the  commission.  The  members  soon  became  weary  of  the 
close  examination  required  in  investigating  the  pretended 
remedial  influences,  and  they  proceeded  to  examine  more 
particularly  the  physical  phenomena  exhibited  by  those 
under  mesmeric  influence.  The  convulsions  attracted  their 
attentions,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there 
seemed  some  powerful  influence  affecting  the  sick,  of 
which  the  magnetizer  appeared  to  be  the  sole  depository. 
They  desired  experiments  should  be  made  on  themselves. 
Deslon  himself  acted  as  operator.     "  But  although  magne- 


tism  was  energetic  in  its  action  on  the  multitude,  it  was 
calm  and  serene  with  the  savants  of  the  Academy  and  the 
Faculty." 

At  length  it  was  determined  to  experiment  at  Passy  on 
persons  really  sick  ;  most  of  them  experienced  no  effect 
whatever.  An  effort  being  made  to  mesmerize  Franklin, 
his  secretary  and  his  two  nieces,  proved  also  a  failure.  The 
Commission  reported  that,  "  feeling,  imagination  and  imi- 
tation were  the  true  causes  of  the  effects  attributed  to  this 
new  agent  known  by  the  name  of  animal  magnetism  ;  and 
that  the  use  of  the  so-called  magnetism  must  produce  only 
injurious  effects."  This  report,  dated  August  11,  1784, 
was  followed  by  one  from  the  Royal  Society  (Aug.  16, 
1784).  After  the  publication  of  the  report,  Mesmer's  rep- 
utation began  to  decline,  and  in  the  course  of  1785  he  left 
Paris,  visiting  it  again  several  times,  during  one  of  which 
visits  he  met  Bailly  on  the  way  to  his  execution  and  cour- 
teously saluted  him.  The  charlatan  had  lived  his  day, — 
the  rest  of  his  natural  life  was  spent  in  luxurious  obscurity, 
until  March  15,  1815,  when  he  died  in  Switzerland. 

We  have  given,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  history  of  Mes- 
mer,  and  his  connection  with  this  pretended  discovery.  It 
is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  dwell 
upon  all  the  phases  which  animal  magnetism  assumed  un- 
der its  cultivators.  In  1785,  the  Marquis  de  Puysegur  dis- 
covered artificial  somnambulism,  which  revolutionized  the 
whole  practice  of  mesmerism.  This  became  immensely 
popular  with  military  men.  "  The  descriptions  given  of 
the  phenomena  of  this  somnambulism  abound  in  details 
absolutely  incredible,  and  yet  attested  by  thousands  of 
honorable,  disinterested  witnesses."  In  1787  Dr.  Petetin 
of  Lyons  discovered  how  an  artificial  catalepsy  could  be 
produced  by  means  of  animal  magnetism,  the  cause  of 
which  condition  he  considered  due  to  an  electric  fluid 
which,  proceeding  from  the  brain,  was  directed  by  the  par 
vagum  towards  the  stomach  and  there  exercised  its  effects. 
Eberhard  Gmelin,  the  physiologist,  inclined  to  the  same 
opinion. 


The  subject  having  been  brought  before  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  again,  through  the  experiments  of  Dupotet  and 
others,  a  permanent  Commission  was  appointed  on  the 
subject  (Feb.  28,  1826),  which  prepared  a  report  that  was 
presented  in  June,  1831.  This  report,  made  by  Husson 
and  never  either  discussed  or  adopted  by  the  Academy, 
admitted  the  existence  of  certain  phenomena  which  could 
not  be  explained.  It  became  "  the  pride  and  joy  of  the 
magnetizers."  Six  years  afterwards,  the  Academy  was 
obliged  to  undertake  a  re-examination  of  the  subject,  in 
consequence  of  attention  having  been  directed  to  the  pain- 
less performance  of  painful  operations  on  persons  under 
the  mesmeric  influence. 

A  Commission,  consisting  of  Roux,  Bouillaud,  H.  Clo- 
quet,  Pelletier,  Dubois,  Caventou  and  three  others,  was 
appointed  to  report  upon  certain  facts  which  were  alleged 
by  Berna — a  young  mesmerizer — to  occur  in  his  practice. 
Their  report  was  handed  in,  July  17,  1837,  and  was  deci- 
dedly adverse  to  all  the  pretensions  of  Berna.  This  report 
brought  out  a  paper  from  Husson,  who  felt  that  his  credit 
was  at  stake,  but  the  Academy  adopted  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  which  had  been  written  by  Dubois.  The 
disturbance,  created  at  this  time,  induced  Dr.  Burdin,  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  to  offer  a  prize  of  3,000  francs 
to  the  somnambulist,  who  could  read  without  the  use  of 
his  eyes,  of  light  or  of  touch.  The  Academy  accepted  the 
award  of  this  prize,  and  Dubois,  Double,  Chomel,  Husson, 
Louis,  Gerardin  and  Moreau  were  appointed  to  superintend. 
But  two  persons  accepted  the  challenge  of  Burdin,  M.  Pi- 
geaire  of  Montpellier  and  Dr.  Hublier.  These  failed  to 
perform  that  which  they  promised.  The  failure  was  so 
complete  that  in  1840  Double  recommended  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Medicine,  "  that  it  should  abstain  from  bestowing 
any  attention  to  the  subject  of  Animal  Magnetism,  in  the 
future,  just  as  the  Academy  of  Sciences  refused  to  occupy 
itself  with  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  and  perpetual  mo- 
tion. T^his  proposition  was  adopted  by  the  Academy,  *  * 
*  and  since  the  year  1840,  when  this  edict  of  ostracism  was 
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passed,  the  Academy  has  paid  no  attention  to  the  subject, 
although  that  would  not  prove  that  it  might  not  take  it  up 
to-morrow." 

We  do  not  care  to  present  any  details  of  the  history  of 
Mesmerism  in  England  or  the  United  States.  They  would 
not  differ  materially  from  those  belonging  to  its  history  in 
France.  Phenomena  were  frequently  exhibited,  which 
could  not  be  explained  as  mere  tricks,  or  the  results  of 
self-deception,  and  yet  were  not  intelligible  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  theories  presented  by  those  who  had  attempted 
their  investigation.  In  modern  hypnotism  we  have  similar 
phenomena,  freed  from  mysterious  surroundings,  which 
may  enable  us  to  pilot  our  way  through  the  stormy  waters 
of  mesmerism.  "  The  same  physiological  data  explain  also 
a  host  of  pretended  supernatural  events,  which  general  his- 
tory has  handed  down  or  the  special  history  of  prodigies 
has  collected  in  the  annals  of  science.  It  is  easy  to  find 
among  different  peoples,  various  means  of  enchantment, 
fascination,  &c,  which  may  be  considered  as  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  provoked  by  the  nervous  sleep.  The  actions 
and  heroes  of  modern  thaumaturgy  are  thus  despoiled  of 
all  their  supernatural  prestige.  The  state  of  extatic  illu- 
mination of  a  crowd  of  individuals,  and  sometimes  of  en- 
tire populations,  which  formerly  so  gravely  embarrassed 
scientific  criticism,  is  no  longer  a  great  mystery  ;  the  mar- 
vellous vanishes  from  this  dark  territory  when  science 
plants  a  foot  upon  it." 

Hypnotism  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Braid  of  Manchester, 
in  1841.  This  word  was  employed  to  indicate  the  process 
by  which  a  person  is  thrown  into  a  somnambulic  sleep. 
It  consists  in  holding  a  bright  object,  between  the  thumb 
and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  before  the  eyes,  above  the  forehead,  so  that  the  per- 
son will  be  compelled  to  make  some  slight  exertion  with 
the  eyes  in  order  to  look  at  it.  The  attention  must  be 
solely  directed  to  the  object.  At  first  the  pupils  contract, 
afterwards  they  dilate.  After  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  have 
elapsed,  on  raising  the  legs  or  arms  gently,  a  disposition 
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will  be  perceived  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  if  he  has  been 
strongly  affected,  to  retain  them  in  the  position  they  have 
been  placed.  Special  sensations,  such  as  that  of  warmth 
or  cold,  the  muscular  sense  and  certain  of  the  mental  fac- 
ulties are  at  first  greatly  exalted,  as  is  the  case  in  alcoholic 
stimulation.  This  is  followed  by  a  depression  greater  than 
occurs  in  natural  sleep;  the  special  sensations  may  instan- 
taneously disappear,  and  the  muscles  assume,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  most  tonic  rigidity  or  extreme  mobility.  In  or- 
der to  remove  the  cataleptic  condition,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  direct  a  slight  current  of  air  upon  the  rigid  organ. 

Braid  claimed  to  be  able  to  perform  operations  on  pa- 
tients in  this  hypnotic  state.  Azam  of  Bordeaux  had 
made  experiments  on  patients  to  prove  their  insensibility  to 
pain  in  this  condition,  but  did  not  divulge  the  results  ob- 
tained until  1859,  when  he  communicated  them  to  Broca 
of  Paris.  The  latter  immediately  determined  to  employ 
Hypnotism  in  a  surgical  operation,  with  the  view  of  test- 
ing this  insensibility.  The  first  operation  was  the  opening 
of  a  very  painful  abscess,  which  was  performed  without 
auy  consciousness  of  the  operation.  Velpeau  announced 
this  to  the  Academy,  Dec.  5,  1859,  since  which  time,  gen- 
eral attention  has  been  given  to  it  in  France  by  physiolo- 
gists. Further  investigations  have  only  shown  that  the 
abolition  of  sensibility  is  confined  to  the  peripheral  nerves, 
so  that  hypnotism  will  never  supplant,  as  an  anaesthetic 
agent,  either  ether  or  chloroform.  Surgically  considered, 
hypnotism  has  been  a  failure,  but  in  a  physiological  point 
of  view,  it  is  of  immense  importance  as  a  guide  to  the  com- 
prehension of  mesmeric  phenomena.  It  has  proven  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  state  as  nervous  sleep. 

Figuier  presents  some  prominent  facts  which  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  science,  and  which  evidently  are  to 
be  classed  with  those  of  Hypnotism.  Prominent  among 
these  are  the  operations  (261  in  number)  performed  without 
pain  by  Dr.  Esdaile  in  India,  under  what  he  claimed  to  be 
mesmerism.  These  were  first  published  in  1852,  and  are 
undoubtedly  cases  of  nervous  sleep.     The  monks  of  Mount 
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Athos  were  said  to  throw  themselves  into  protracted  cata- 
leptic extacies,  simply  by  looking  fixedly  at  the  umbilicus. 
The  fakirs  of  India  accomplish  the  same  result  by  looking 
at  the  tip  of  the  nose,  from  which,  they  say,  after  a  little 
while,  a  bluish  flame  proceeds,  and  then  the  cataleptic  con- 
dition occurs.  The  Arabs  exhibit  similar  phenomena,  and 
Dr.  Rossi — physician  to  Halem  Pacha — says  that  hypnot- 
ism is  employed  by  the  Egyptian  sorcerers  to  produce 
sleep  and  insensibility.  In  the  French  possessions  in  Af- 
rica, means  of  fascination  are  employed  of  a  like  character 
by  the  Gzanes  Arabs,  and  the  maiabouts  of  some  of  the  re- 
ligious sects  on  the  frontiers  of  Morocco.  "  On  the  palm 
of  the  hand  is  described,  with  some  black  coloring  sub- 
stance, a  circle  with  a  black  point  in  the  centre.  By  fixing 
the  eyes  attentively  on  this  circle  for  a  few  minutes,  they 
become  fatigued  and  begin  to  twinkle  and  get  obscured  ; 
soon  the  fatigue  is  followed  by  sleep  with  a  species  of  in- 
sensibility." Another  method  involves  the  patient's  gaze 
being  directed  to  the  light  of  a  lamp  behind  a  transparent 
bottle,  filled  with  water.  In  the  case  of  one  with  a  nerv- 
ous temperament,  palpitations  of  the  heart  and  cephalalgia 
may  be  induced. 

The  fascination  which  serpents  are  said  to  exercise  on 
birds,  &c,  may  possibly  be  explained  in  this  way.  Chick- 
ens can  be  hypnotized  by  placing  them  on  a  board,  hold- 
ing the  bill  on  the  same  and  then  drawing  a  line  in  front 
of  them,  in  the  prolongation  of  the  bill.  This  was  known 
in  the  time  of  Kircher*  and  is  mentioned  in  his  Ars  magna 
lucidae  et  umbrae  (1G46).  That,  fixed  gaze  from  man  on 
almost  all  animals  will  render  them  quiet  and  at  least  for 
the  time,  gentle,  is  known  to  every  one. 

*  Gallinam  pedibus  vinet<im  in  pavimentum  quodpiam  depone :  quae  pri- 
mo  quidem  se  captivam  sentiens,  alarum  succussione  totiusque  corporis 
motu,  vincula  sibi  injecta  excutere  omnibus  modis  laborabit ;  sed  irrito  tan- 
dem conatu  de  e7asione,  veluti  desperabunda,  ad  quietem  se  componens,  vic- 
toris  de  arbitrio  sistet.  Quieta  igitur  sic  manente  gallina,  ab  occulo  ejus- 
dem  in  ipso  pavimento  linenni  rectam  creta  vel  alio  quovis  coloris  genere  quae 
chordae  figuram  referat,  duces.  Deinde  earn  compedibus  solutam  relinquea. 
Dico  quod  gallina,  quantunms  vinculis  soluta,  minime  tamen  avolatura  -sit, 
«tiam  si  ad  avolandum  instimulaveris. 
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Having  thin  shown  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  state  as 
has  been  called  nervous  sleep,  let  us  see  how  Figuier  ap- 
plies this  by  way  of  explanation  to  the  mesmeric  phenom- 
ena. The  important  point,  in  the  employment  of  the  ba- 
quet  by  Mesmer,  was  the  distraction  of  the  mind  from  all 
surrounding  objects  and  disturbing  thoughts  ;  then  the 
movements  of  the  mesmerizer  or  the  object  on  which  the 
eyes  were  fixed,  became  the  means  of  producing  the  hyp- 
notic effect.  Mesmer  operated  usually  on  natures  that  were 
extremely  nervous,  and  the  appearance  of  convulsions  in 
one  case,  through  the  power  of  involuntary  imitation  or 
expectation,  would  ensure  the  appearance  of  similar  con- 
vulsions in  nearly  all,  especially  when  they  were  connected 
together  by  a  common  chord,  which  they  believed  to  be  a 
magnetic  chain. 

Should  the  question  rise  whether  hypnotism  would  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  violent  nervous  phenomena 
which  required  those  affected  to  be  carried  into  Mesmer's 
cushioned  chamber,  it  can  be  met  by  the  experience  in  the 
hospitals  of  Paris  in  1860,  where  hypnotism  produced  at- 
tacks of  most  frightful  hysteria,  and  experience  taught  the 
operators  that  it  could  not  be  considered  an  inoffensive 
amusement,  in  consequence  of  the  congestion  of  the  brain 
attending  it  being  very  dangerous  in  some  patients.  A 
case  given  by  Gigot-Suard  is,  in  this  particular,  very  im- 
portant. "  A  nervous  young  girl  was  hypnotized  with  a 
pair  of  scissors  held  a  few  inches  above  the  root  of  her 
nose.  In  ten  minutes  her  sleep  was  complete ;  as  soon  as 
the  eyelids  closed,  she  threw  herself  back  in  the  easy  chair, 
her  feet  projecting  in  the  air.  Her  body  became  as  a  rigid 
rod.  She  did  not  utter  cries,  but  veritable  howls,  which 
were  from  time  to  time,  interrupted  by  incoherent  words, 
such  as  cemetery,  death,  phantom,  &c.  She  tore  her  face  with 
her  nails,  requiring  two  to  restrain  her.  The  frenzy  would 
change  for  fits  of  immoderate  laughter,  followed  by  tears, 
hiccoughs  and  new  convulsions,"  &c.  All  these  symptoms 
resulted  from  the  use  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  held  a  few  inch- 
es above  the  root  of  the  nose.  Surely  Mesmer's  most 
astounding  phenomena  were  not  more  so  than  these, 
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Gigot-Suard  has  also  found  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
employ  a  brilliant  object,  that  the  contemplation  of  any 
object,  in  some  cases,  will  produce  the  required  effect.  The 
Mesmerizers  employ,  instead  of  a  brilliant  object,  the  -eyes 
of  the  operator ; — the  patient  is  generally  seated  on  a  chair 
somewhat  lower  than  the  operator,  which  results  in  a  spe- 
cies of  strabismus  in  addition  to  the  ocular  fatigue.  The 
manipulations  and  other  processes  adopted  by  mesmerizers 
only  accelerate  the  effect,  by  acting  on  the  imagination  and 
the  nervous  system. 

A  comparison  of  the  physiological  phenomena  of  the 
mesmeric  and  hypnotic  conditions  will  be  quite  as  striking 
and  demonstrative  of  their  identity,  as  that  of  the  means  of 
producing  these  conditions  has  been.  The  following  are 
common  results  produced  in  good  somnambules  by  mes- 
merizers :  "  1,  insensibility  of  the  periphery  of  the  body  ; 
2,  muscular  rigidity  proceeding,  in  some  cases,  to  catalep- 
sy, or  in,  others  to  marked  relaxation  of  all  the  mus- 
cles ;  3,  exaltation  of  the  principal  senses;  4,  exaltation  of 
the  intelligence."  Now  the  three  first  results  are  common 
with  individuals  in  the  hypnotized  state, — the  two  first, 
indeed,  furnish  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  state,  and 
the  third — hyperesthesia — is  thus  mentioned  by  Azam  : 
"  Hypnotic  hyperesthesia  affects  all  the  senses,  except 
sight,  but  it  is  specially  manifested  in  the  sensation  of  tem- 
perature and  in  the  muscular  sense,  the  existence  of  which 
it  demonstrates  in  an  irrefragable  manner.  The  hearing 
becomes  so  acute  that  a  conversation  can  be  heard  in  a 
lower  story ;  the  subjects  become  very  much  fatigued  by 
this  acuteness  ;  their  countenances  express  the  pain,  which, 
the  noise  of  vehicles  or  that  of  the  voice,  gives  them  ;  the 
sound  of  a  watch  is  heard  at  twenty-five  feet  distance. 
The  sense  of  smell  is  developed  and  acquires  the  acuteness 
possessed  by  animals.  The  patients  draw  back  with  dis- 
gust from  odors  that  no  one  else  perceives.  If  one  has 
used  ether,  or  made  an  autopsy  three  or  four  days  before, 
he  cannot  deceive  these  patients.  *  *  *  The  muscu- 
lar sense  acquires  such  delicacy,  that  I  have  seen  repeated 
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before  me  the  strange  things  which  are  related  of  spontane- 
ous somnambulism,  and  of  many  of  the  so-called  magnetic 
subjects.  I  have  seen  them  writing  very  correctly,  when  a 
large  book  was  held  between  the  eyes  and  the  paper,  or  thread- 
ing a  very  fine  needle  under  the  same  circumstances,  and 
walk  into  an  apartment  with  their  eyes  absolutely  closed  and 
bandaged, — all  these  without  any  other  real  guide  than  the 
resistance  of  the  air  and  the  perfect  precision  of  movements 
guided  by  the  hyperaesthetic  muscular  sense." 

In  the  condition  attained  by  the  magnetic  somnambule, 
it  is  alleged  that  peculiar  powers  of  knowing  the  thoughts 
are  possessed.  It  is  difficult  to  argue  on  this  point,  because 
so  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  truth  in  the  testimony  adduced. 
It  is  impossible  that  an  individual  can  enjoy,  in  such  a  con- 
dition, privileges  which  are  foreign  to  human  nature.  This 
is  admitted  from  past  experience  and  by  our  reason.  The 
burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  other  side.  "But  the  exalta- 
tion, the  remarkable  development  that  the  principal  senses 
attain  in  this  physiological  condition,  and  the  not  less 
striking  exaltation  of  the  intellectual  faculties  (which  un- 
doubtedly results  from  this  same  transient  activity  of  the 
principal  senses)  render  the  individual  capable  of  many 
acts  and  thoughts  which  are  interdicted  in  the  normal  state- 
He  can  reflect,  compare,  recollect  better  than  when  in  a 
waking  condition  ;  but  he  can  not  exceed  the  limits  of  his 
faculties  or  of  the  knowledge  previously  received.  He  de- 
ceives himself  every  time  he  wishes  to  depart  from  the 
sphere  that  nature  assigns  our  faculties.  *  *  *  The 
transient  excitation  of  the  senses  of  the  magnetic  somnam- 
bule will  explain  then,  according  to  our  opinion,  the  phe- 
nomena which  magnetisers  have  called  suggestion,  or  pene- 
tration of  thought.  When  a  magnetizer  declares  that  his 
somnambule  will  obey  an  order  mentally  expressed  by  him- 
self, and  when  the  somnambule,  which  is,  however,  some- 
what rare,  accomplishes  this  tour  deforce,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble to  explain  the  apparent  miracle,  which,  if  it  were  real, 
would  reverse  all  the  notions  of  physiology  and,  we  might 
say,  all  the  known  laws  of  animate  nature.     In  this  case, 
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a  noise,  a  sound,  a  gesture,  any  sign  whatever,  an  impres- 
sion inappreciable  to  all  the  assistants  ,  is  sufficient  to  the 
somnambule,  in  the  extraordinary  condition  of  tension  of 
his  principal  senses,  to  make  him  understand,  without  any 
supernatural  aid,  the  thought  which  the  magnetizer  wishes 
to  communicate." 

Although  the  facts  thus  elicited  enable  us  to  recognize 
the  identity,  or  at  least  the  close  relationship,  of  Mesmer- 
ism and  Hypnotism,  and  to  refer  them  both  to  a  physio- 
logical condition,  still  the  explanation  of  this  physiological 
condition  is  wanted.  Honest  study  may  now  furnish  us 
results  which  could  not  have  been  attained  in  the  last  cen- 
tury when  Mesmer  first  attracted  attention  by  his  singular 
phenomena.  Physiology  and  Psychology  must  go  hand 
in  hand  in  the  investigation.  So  long  as  the  facts  were 
mixed  with  charlatanry,  it  was  difficult  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  students  of  either  science  to  this  investigation. 
What  is  the  physiological  condition  under  which  these 
phenomena  are  produced  ?  The  terms,  magnetic  somnam- 
bulism, nervous  sleep,  hypnotic  state  are  only  names,  but  they 
indicate  a  condition,  the  producing  cause  of  which  is  as  cer- 
tainly open  to  study  as  its  effects. 
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It  is  deemed  proper  to  occupy  tlie  attention  of  the  audience, 
brought  together  on  this  occasion,  with  a  few  words  as  to  the 
design  of  the  College.  We  shall  best  be  able  to  carry  out  this 
idea  if  we  first  look  at  the  origin  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy 
themselves,  seeing  how  they  have  their  ground  in  the  wants 
of  the  race,  and  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
humanity. 

At  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  violence  was  done  to  our  re- 
lations towards  God,  our  fellow-men  and  ourselves.  The 
whole  history  of  mankind,  from  the  first  great  sin  down  to 
the  present  minute  of  our  existence,  could  we  tear  from  it 
all  the  extraneous  incidents  which  cover  its  pages, — could  we 
free  it  from  the  gaudy  coverings  with  which  man's  ambition 
and  pride  have  decked  it — could  we  seize  the  real  meaning  un- 
derlying the  whole,  would  be  found  one  continuous  effort  after 
the  reestablishment  of  these  relations.  Fallen  man  has  en- 
deavored through  religions,  false  as  well  as  true,  to  repair  the 
breach  made  in  his  relation  to  God,  through  government*  and 
laws  to  reconstruct  the  bond  which  binds  him  to  his  brother, 
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and  through  the  cultivation  of  the  mysteries  of  medicine  to 
overcome  with  divine  assistance  the  frailties  and  diseases  that 
appertain  to  mortality.  These  endeavors  have  constituted 
from  necessity,  and  not  from  mere  arbitrary  arrangement,  the 
three  great  professions  of  Theology,  Law  and  Medicine;  and 
have  given  to  us,  as  essential  portions  of  every  community, 
Preachers,  Lawyers  and  Doctors.  At  first,  these  were  com- 
prised in  one  person.  The  Priest  had  the  entire  control  both 
of  the  spiritual,  temporal  and  bodily  wants  of  man.  To  him, 
his  people  looked,  as  to  the  divinely-appointed  shepherd  of  a 
flock,  for  all  the  aids  which  were  required  in  these  wants,  and 
his  person  became  precious  to  their  souls;  their  hearts  heat 
with  more  than  ordinary  warmth  for  his  success  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  great  necessities.  Around  him  were  congre- 
gated a  people,  who,  like  faithful  children,  awaited  a  father's 
aid  and  assistance  in  their  trials  and  difficulties. 

But  the  days  of  patriarchal  history  soon  passed  by.  Popula- 
tion increased ;  wealth  was  amassed  ;  luxuries  were  disseminated. 
The  duties  of  the  priest  became  too  arduous.  The  state  was 
gradually  separated — as  an  organization — from  the  Church.  Its 
wants  naturally  divided  themselves  into  two  classes,  and  Law 
and  Medicine  were  the  names  which  these  received.  When  but 
little  was  known  of  the  anatomical  structure  and  physiological 
actions  of  the  animal  body, — when  but  few  of  the  properties  of 
the  medicines  which  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdom  pos- 
sess were  understood — then,  the  former  was  elevated  to  the 
highest  position  in  the  esteem  of  man.  But  as  ignorance  on 
tiiese  subjects  disappeared,  and  facts  were  arranged  in  a  sci- 
entific form,  Medicine  began  to  assume  its  proper  character, 
and  took  its  position  proudly  alongside  of  Law,  as  one  of  the 
necessities  of  the  race.  From  that  time  forward,  Law  and 
Medicine  claimed  the  respectful  attention  of  mankind,  and 
received  this  wherever  sufficient  knowledge  of,  or  reflection 
as  to  their  indispensableness  was  found.  They  need  no  de- 
fence from  us  now.  Their  necessity  is  wound  up  with  our 
very  existence,  and  their  honest  cultivators  are  respected 
wherever  intelligence  lightens   up  the  minds  of  a  community. 
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With  the  increase  of  knowledge  in  any  profession,  the  ne- 
cessity for  cultivators  of  its  several  specialities  arises.  It  be- 
comes impossible  for  one  man  to  investigate  for  himself 
every  subject  comprised  within  the  limits  of  his  profession. 
He  must  take  some  things  at  second-hand,  having  full  con- 
fidence in  the  sources  from  whence  they  are  obtained.  By 
this  means  his  own  progress  and  usefulness  is  magnified. 
Thus  in  Medicine  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  to  devote 
himself  to  the  perfect  mastery  of  Anatomy  and  Chemistry, 
at  the  same  time  hoping  to  acquire  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  applications  of  such  knowledge  practically  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  curative  powers  of  vitality,  and  also  to  collect 
all  the  medicaments  that  are  locked  up  in  the  store -house  of 
nature.  He  must  have  a  general  knowledge  of  all  this,  but  his 
special  concern  is  with  the  practical  applications.  He  dare 
not  neglect  Anatomy  and  Chemistry,  else  he  would  unfit  him- 
self for  his  duties,  by  being  ignorant  of  the  system  he  has  to 
to  treat,  and  the  nature  of  his  remedies, — but  he  may  leave 
much  of  the  practical  investigation  of  these  subjects  to  special 
laborers.  And,  in  the  same  way,  he  must  entrust  the  prepara- 
tion of  remedies,  and  their  proper  compounding  to  special  la- 
borers, while  he  acquires  a  correct  acquaintance  with  their  na- 
ture and  effects.  Thus  he  requires  an  assistant,  faithful  and 
intelligent  in  the  very  subjects,  which  he  cannot,  for  want  of 
time,  examine,  arrange  and  prepare  so  as  to  be  useful  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

The  Pharmaceutist  or  Apothecary  has  become  an  indispensa- 
ble adjunct  and  assistant  of  the  physician  in  the  performance 
of  his  high  and  important  duties.  The  latter  finds  it  impossi- 
ble amid  the  constant  claims  of  city  practice,  to  find  time  suf- 
ficient for  the  selection  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  remedies, 
his  studies  or  experience  have  taught  him  are  efficacious,  which 
are  offered  for  sale  in  Wholesale  Drug  houses.  He  must  rely 
on  the  honesty  and  capability  of  the  Apothecary.  His  prescrip- 
tion is  written  under  the  supposition  that  the  Apothecary  is 
both  honest  and  capable.  His  hopes  for  success  rest  especially 
on  the  existence  of  these  two  properties  in  the  moral  and  men- 
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tal  constit  ution  of  him  who  has  to  prepare  the  medicine.  Dis- 
honesty or  incapability  from  want  of  knowledge  are,  thus,  the 
two  characteristics  which  the  physician  fears  most  in  his 
apothecary,  and  those  which  every  man  in  the  community  must 
suffer  from,  should  they  be  widely  prevalent  in  this  calling. 
The  former,  learning  and  science  will  not  improve.  A  higher 
influence  is  required  for  its  eradication  and  the  establishment 
of  strict  honesty  and  integrity.  The  latter,  however,  can  be 
removed  by  a  judicious  course  of  instruction,  and  may  indeed  be 
absolutely  banished  from  the  shop. 

The  necessity  for  thorough  instruction  in  his  business,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  is  recognized  at  present  by  every  one.  Learn- 
ing is  no  longer  confined  to  the  three  principal  professions.  Its 
influence  is  now  more  catholic.  All  classes  of  society  recog- 
nize its  importance.  The  merchant  feels  that  he  must  have  his 
library,  and  the  mechanic  his  institute,  where,  by  lectures  and 
other  modes  of  instruction,  he  may  fit  himself  for  the  thorough 
comprehension  of  his  business.  The  traditional  methods  of  the 
past  are  no  longer  received  on  faith,  but  the  principle  involved 
must  be  understood  and  carefully  weighed  before  they  are 
adopted.  All  this  begets  improvement  in  the  useful  arts,  fills 
our  Patent  Office  with  the  evidences  of  a  skillful  and  enterpri- 
sing people,  and  increases  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  are 
so  abundant  through  the  land.  All  this  tends  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  civilization  of  the  present  day,  and  to  place 
our  age  in  the  advance  of  all  others. 

But  the  science,  as  well  as  the  art  of  Pharmacy,  has  not 
been  lagging  in  the  rear,  while  the  other  arts  and  sciences  have 
been  pressing  forwards.  A  host  of  cultivators,  whose  names 
can  be  collected  from  lists  of  French,  German,  English  and 
American  savans,  have  been  toiling  night  and  day  in  the  ser- 
vice. Superstition  after  superstition  has  been  dragged  from  its 
quiet  place,  and  on  not  being  found  able  to  withstand  the  close 
scrutiny  of  truth,  has  been  hurled  into  a  justly-deserved 
oblivion.  Many  a  darling  fallacy,  prized  out  of  respect  for  the 
antiquity  that  begat  it,  has  been  stripped  of  its  specious  wrap- 
pings, and  spurned  from  the  high  place  it  once  occupied.     The 
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Apothecary,  whom  Borneo  describes,  no  more  "dwells  here- 
abouts/' 

"  Meager  were  his  looks, 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones  : 
And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stuff' d,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-sbap'd  fishes  ;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 
(ireen  earthen  pots,  bladders  and  musty  seeds, 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses, 
Were  thinly  scatter' d  to  make  up  a  show," 

He  has  given  away,  in  accordance  with  the  fixed  law  that 
ignorance  must  always  flee  before  intelligence,  and  his  place  is 
occupied  by  the  man  of  science  with  his  potent  extracts,  his 
wonderful  tinctures  and  concentrated  essences.  The  model 
Apothecary  of  the  present  day  would  not  afford  Shakspeare  so 
j)regnant  a  subject  for  the  exercise  of  his  sarcasm,  as  he  of  the 
olden  time.  On  the  other  hand,  a  feeling  of  respect  would 
oblige  the  great  poet  to  exhibit,  in  true  colors,  the  man  that 
knows 

"  the  powerful  grace,  that  lies 
In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities," 

Whatever  may  be  the  virtues  and  intellectual  fitness  of  the 
model  apothecary,  the  standard  of  excellence  cannot  be  too 
high  to  justify  fully  the  requirements  of  the  public,  and  to- 
wards such  a  standard  each  member  of  the  pharmaceutic  pro- 
fession must  strive  with  continuous  zeal  and  diligence.  When 
his  intention  to  master  the  present  condition  of  his  calling  is 
honest  and  sincere,  then  the  question,  how  and  where  he  shall  best 
be  able  to  put  himself  in  possession  of  thorough  knowledge, 
comes  up  for  his  consideration,  and  he  will  leave  no  mode  untri- 
ed which  offers  him  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  object  of  his  de- 
sires. Such  knowledge  is  included  under  two  heads — theoreti- 
cal and  practical,  and  consists  of  the  science  and  its  applica- 
tions. The  former,  for  the  practical  man,  is  necessary  before 
he  can  intelligently  employ  the  latter. 

The  daily  routine  of  shop  duties  gives  him  facility  in  manip- 
ulation and  dexterity  in  the  recognition  of  medicines.     He  has 
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made  himself  familiar  with  the  mysteries  of  the  tools  of  liis 
profession, — has  become  an  expert  in  their  practical  applica- 
tion. But  all  this  does  not  constitute  an  Apothecary  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  word,  no  more  than  a  mere  abilitv  to  shove 
the  plane  and  use  the  jack-knife  makes  a  man  an  architect,  or 
the  knowledge  requisite  to  shoe  a  horse  constitutes  him  a  vet- 
erinary surgeon.  There  is  something  more  required  than  mere 
manipulatory  ability.  A  wide  field  of  knowledge  lies  back  of 
all  this,  and  he  should  be  acquainted  with  its  topography,  its 
productions  and  hidden  treasures.  Bright  fields  of  green,  in- 
terspersed with  flowers  of  all  hues,  whose  petals,  seeds,  bark, 
wood  or  roots  afford  invaluable  medicaments,  command  his  ad- 
miration and  invite  his  study.  The  air  is  redolent  with  odors 
of  all  kinds.  Each  passing  breeze  bears  along  somecheering  bal- 
samic fragrance, — some  precious  gift  for  suffering  humanity. 
The  woods  with  their  stately  pines,  shining-leaved  cinchonas, 
white-involucred  cornus  and  sturdy  oaks  offer  treasures  that  he 
dare  not  despise.  Flora,  for  him,  has  a  more  important  task, 
than  merely  to  gratify  assthetic  taste  by  exhibiting  a  garment 
of  manifold  hues.  She  offers,  with  a  free  hand,  priceless  gifts 
and  invaluable  virtues.  She  asks  that  he  will  only  take  Botany 
and  Chemistry  as  his  teachers  and  roam  at  will  through  her 
domains,  culling  from  every  plant  that  which  will  minister  to 
man's  needs  in  sickness  as  well  as  in  health.  Her  face  shines 
with  the  brightness  of  maidenly  beauty  to  every  one,  but  to 
him  she  pours  out  the  richest  treasures  that  the  careful  matron 
has  hoarded  up  with  prudent  forethought, — to  him  she  hands 
the  keys  of  her  secret  stores,  and  bids  him  enter  and  take  what- 
ever may  aid  him  in  his  calling. 

The  animal  kingdom  likewise  claims  his  study.  The  sponge 
clings  to  the  rock  so  as  to  baffle  the  destructive  action  of  the 
dashing  wave,  but  yields  its  skeleton  to  the  uses  of  the  son  of 
Galen  ;  the  leech  affords  its  suction  apparatus  ;  the  cantharis 
its  green  and  copper  colored  wings  ;  the  cochineal  insect  its  en- 
tire body  with  its  carmine  color  ;  the  bee  flies  from  flower  to 
flower  to  fabricate  the  emollient  and  demulcent  honey  ;  fishes 
give  their  nutritious  swimming  bladders  for  the  convalescent 
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invalid,  or  the  oleaginous  constituents  of  their  livers;  birds 
their  eggs  with  their  nutritious  and  antidotal  albumen  ;  great 
whales  the  spermaceti  which  is  locked  up  in  the  triangular- 
shaped  cavities  of  their  crania;  musks  their  powerful  stimu- 
lant odors  and  invaluable  antispasmodic  properties  ;  cows  feed 
on  fertile  pasture  grounds  so  that  the  rich  milk  may  be  se- 
creted in  all  its  purity  ;  all  these  contribute  in  various  ways  to 
the  wondrous  armament  of  remedies. 

But  this  does  not  even  comprise  the  extent  of  his  studies. 
Outside  of  that  which  is  organic  and  blessed  with  vitality,  the 
mineral  kingdom  offers  its  secrets  to  the  inquisitive  and  faith- 
ful student  of  pharmacy.  Massive  ores  furnish  active  remedies, 
and  the  adamantine  rock  yields  to  the  compulsive  force  of  chem- 
ical laws,  furnishing  powerful  weapons  of  defence  against  dis- 
ease. And  thus  everything  that  appears  in  the  garb  of  mat- 
ter, that  floats  in  the  air,  forms  part  of  the  living  vegetable,  or 
the  sentient  animal  or  dwells  in  immovable  rock,  is  endowed 
with  qualities  that  are  beneficial  to  man,  and  all  these  must  be 
investigated  and  studied  by  him  who  hopes  to  make  himself 
the  suitable  assistant  to  the  physician. 

And  yet  even  this  is  not  all,  certain  sciences  teach  us  how 
to  investigate  the  contents  of  Nature's  cornucopia.  Those  must 
be  studied,  and  all  the  assistance  they  can  render  in  the 
great  task  must  be  availed  of  by  the  pharmaceutist.  Chemis- 
try must  be  cultivated  for  the  power  it  confers  of  securing  na- 
ture's virtues  in  their  most  concentrated  form, — chemistry — 
the  torch  which  has  made  ignorance  retreat  from  its  dwelling 
place  by  the  kitchen-hearth,  and  in  the  workshop  of  the  me- 
chanic, as  well  as  in  the  laboratory  of  the  toiling  alchemist. 
This  must  be  taken  as  the  guide.  The  pathway  will  not  then 
be  dark  or  obscure.  Its  rays  will  show  where  one  can  tread  se- 
curely. It  will  give  a  master-key  to  its  disciple,  by  which  he 
can  unlock  the  wonders  of  nature,  penetrate  to  its  inmost  re- 
cesses, and  discover  all  but  the  secrets  uf  vitality  itself. 

How  shall  all  this  knowledge  be  best  acquired  ?  It  may  be, 
that  one  of  unflinching  determination,  and  unwavering  per- 
severance, shall,  by  his  own  aid,  accomplish  it.    We  have  rea- 
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son  to  thank  Providence  that  some  .such  have  existed, — sons  of 
genius,  who  have,  with  almost  herculean  energy,  accomplished 
the  sum  of  knowledge  known  in   their  day  ; — men  of  might 
whose  stout  hearts  and  strong  minds  led  them  triumphantly 
through  difficulties  of  the  most  perplexing  nature, — who  tore 
downthe  barriers  of  ignorance  that  intervened  between  them  and 
the  objects  of  their  longing  ambition,  and  planted  the  flag  of 
their  succ?ss  high  on  the  battlements  of  science.     But  such  men 
are  few  and  far  between.     Most  men  need  aids  before  they  can 
take  a  position  equal  to  these  pioneers.     Paths  must  be  made, 
pits  must  be  covered,  bridges  must  be  constructed,  and  every- 
thing that  will  impede  progress  must  be  removed.     The  great- 
er the  number  employed  in  this  preparatory  labor,  the  easier 
the  route  for  the  student  and  the  more  certain  will  success  be 
his.  Surely,  no  one  would  say  because  one  learned  blacksmith, 
acquired  without  the  aid  of  teacher,  a  knowledge  of  many  lan- 
guages, therefore  a  teacher  of  languages  was  a  superfluous  per- 
sonage iu  a  community,  or  that  it  was  folly  to  send  a  child  to 
school  because  many  a  child  had  triumphed  over  the  difficulties 
of  his  station  and  taken  a  high  position  for  learning  without 
having  been  within  the  walls  of  a  school.     The  experience  of 
the  world  has  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  certain  class  of  men 
in  society,  whose  business  shall  be  to  fit  themselves  for  impart- 
ing instruction  in  different  specialities.     The  teacher  is  recog- 
nized as  being  a  professional  man,  and  his  calling  is  esteemed 
as  of  equal  value,  import  and  dignity  with  that  of  either  of  the 
so-called  learned  professions.    His  duties  increase  with  the  con- 
stantly increasing  accumulation  of  material  in  his  speciality, 
and  each  clay  finds  society  more  or  less  dependent  on  his  aid. 
In  view  of  such  a  position  we  can  appreciate  the  feelings  of  the 
German  philosopher  when  he  gave  utterance  to  the  idea, — 
"  the  teachers,  they  shall  shine  as  stars  in  the  firmament!" 
Who  are  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  young  pharmaceutist? 
Must  he,  contrary  to  the  rule  which  holds  in  the  case  of  all 
other  students  of  science,  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  that 
may  flow  from  the  oral  instructions  of  men,  who  have  specially 
studied  the  foundations  of  his  calling?     Must  he  depend  for 
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everything  appertaining  to  the  latter  on  his  employer,  whose 
time  is  occupied  with  his  own  private  studies,  the  practical 
manipulations  of  the  shop  and  a  host  of  other  objects  which 
claim  from  a  business  man  constant  attention?  Does  the  medical 
student  expect  to  obtain  all  that  he  needs  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  simply  through  the  benefits  of  an  "  Office  Ticket?" 
Notwithstanding  the  aid  he  expects  to  receive  by  the  latter, 
does  he  not  feel  the  need  of  an  attendance  in  the  wards  of 
the  hospital,  and  the  actual  necessity  of  listening  to  the  teach- 
ings of  those  who  have  devoted  especial  care  and  attention  to 
the  leading  studies  of  his  profession?  If  collegiate  instruct- 
ion is  required  by  the  medical  student,  and  in  some  of  the 
very  branches  which  the  pharmaceutical  student  must  fami- 
liarize himself  with,  why  should  not  the  latter  be  allowed,  as 
far  as  the  needs  of  his  calling  require,  similar  advantages. 

All  the  arguments  that  are  adduced  against  the  necessity  of 
such  colleges  could  be  wielded,  with  quite  as  much  show  of 
right,  against  all  institutions  of  learning.  They  spring  either 
from  ignorance  or  from  a  determined  prejudice  against  any  and 
everything  that  is  new.  They  will  not  stand  the  slightest  scru- 
tiny. Based  upon  flimsy  foundation  they  totter  and  fall  at  the 
first  breath  of  an  argument. 

But  if  students  of  pharmacy  are  entitled  to  all  the  advant- 
ages of  collegiate  instruction,  how  shall  they  receive  these? 
Are  thev  able,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  calling,  to  leave 
home  and  be  in  attendance  on  lectures  at  distant  colleges  ? 
By  so  doing  they  would  neglect  one  portion  of  their  education, 
the  practical  details  and  manipulations  required  in  officinal 
work.  Wherever  it  is  possible  for  a  college  to  be  established, 
it  must  be  brought  to  the  student's  door,  and  hence  the  necessity 
in  a  large  city  like  Baltimore  of  the  establishment  of  sucli  an 
institution. 

The  community  is  vitally  interested  in  the  education  of  her 
apothecaries.  She  may  tolerate  ignorant  merchants  who  shall 
be  unable  to  select  such  goods  as  may  be  suited  to  her  wants, 
may  suffer  stupid  and  unskillful  mechanics  who  will  construct 
her  houses  and  public  works,  in  a  bungling  and  un  workman- 
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like  manner.  Such  results  would  be  serious  inconveniences, 
but  they  might  be  endured.  But  if  she  has  an  ignoramus  for 
her  apothecary  the  health  and  lives  of  her  citizens  are  staked 
against  nothing, — the  healing  balm  which  has  been  prescribed 
by  the  good  Samaritan  is  metamorphosed  into  deadly  bane  by 
ignorance, — the  reviving  cordial  into  the  fatal  potion.  We  will 
not  employ  the  apprentice  of  a  week  to  plan  a  public  building, 
but  prefer  the  accomplished  architect,  who  knows  what  Avill  be 
the  general  effect  of  his  design,  where  strength  is  required  and 
where  ornamentation  would  show  good  taste,  ivlnj  then  permit 
the  unstudied  apothecary  to  play  with  our  lives  ?  Why  should 
he,  who  knows  not  the  difference  in  properties  between  a  "corn 
extract,"  and  an  "extract  of  cornus,"  be  allowed  to  deal  out 
to  our  friends  and  to  ourselves  articles,  which  maybe  innocent 
or  toxic  for  aught  he  knows,  and  thus  be  forever  liable  to 
making  blunders. 

This  subject  conies  home  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  community.  All  that  we  prize  under  the  name  of  friend, 
brother,  hither,  mother,  child  is  interested  in  it.  The  holiest 
ties  that  bind  us  to  our  race,  which  force  us  to  feel  deep  anx- 
iety as  we  note  the  effects  of  the  ravages  of  disease  on  those 
near  and  dear  to  us,  are  necessarily  interested.  Need  I  cite 
cases  where  the  child  has  been  the  victim  of  ignorance,  or  the 
father  of  stupid  self-reliance?  Facts  illustrative  of  the  fatal 
results  of  uneducated  pharmaceutists  are  unfortunately  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  almost  all  our  large  cities.  They  are 
read  with  a  shudder  of  terror  and  indignation.  But  our  own 
cases  may  afford  similar  illustrations  unless  the  remedy  is  sup- 
plied. It  becomes  us  all  to  aid  in  its  procurement,  and  in  re- 
quiring that  those  who  dispense  drugs  shall  be  thoroughly 
versed  in  their  properties. 

Now  if  the  necessity  for  thorough  instruction  of  the  apothe- 
cary has  been  properly  set  forth,  and  the  special  utility  of  a 
College  of  Pharmacy  has  been  justly  stated,  we  have  the  right 
to  ask  from  the  public  that  it  be  countenanced  and  supported. 
In  European  countries,  where  the  Governments  manage  and 
control    the  details  of  many  departments  which  are  thrown 
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open  with  us,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  all  persons  in  the  com- 
munity, it  is  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  establish  and 
amply  support  such  a  college.  Graduation  or  examination, 
13  a  necessary  requisite  before  a  man  dare  commence  the 
practice  of  pharmacy.  The  result  of  this  requirement  is  the 
existence  of  a  large  body  of  thoroughly  accomplished  experts 
who  have  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  physician  and  the 
patient;  and  not  content  with  simply  following  out  the  routine 
plans  of  the  past,  they  have  from  time  to  time  enriched  the 
world  with  many  and  important  discoveries  acquired  through 
their  own  original  researches.  We  do  not  wish  for  such  an  ef- 
fect through  the  medium  of  laws.  A  high  power  is  efficient 
with  us,  when  it  can  be  made  to  speak  in  full  articulate  words. 
It  is  public  opinion.  If  this  can  be  made  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  a  College  of  Pharmacy,  if  it  can  be  induced  to  claim  from 
all  those  it  patronizes,  such  knowledge  of  their  business  as  can 
be  best  gained  from  the  lecture  table,  then  we  shall  have  a 
potent  influence  inducing  every  one,  who  proposes  pharmacy  as 
his  future  pursuit,  to  avail  himself  of  collegiate  advantages. 
When  the  public  shows  that  it  is  not  indifferent  on  the  point 
of  the  individual's  capacity  who  is  to  supply  it  with  medicines, 
self-interest  will  stimulate  many  to  thorough  preparation. 
The  certainty  that  the  patronage  will  be  given  to  the  educated 
in  preference  to  the  ignorant,  will  prove  a  powerful  incentive 
to  the  young  pharmaceutist.  This  will  stimulate  him  in  the 
pursuit  of  all  means  that  shall  aid  in  making  a  thoroughly 
accomplished  member  of  his  profession.  Where  competition 
is  placed  upon  such  a  basis,  ambition  and  interest  combine  to 
afford  the  most  powerful  kind  of  stimulation  and  a  never- 
wearying  enthusiasm  marks  the  continued  labors  of  the  young. 
The  physician  must  also,  if  he  have  a  due  regard  to  his  own 
success,  to  say  nothing  of  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  pa- 
tients, feel  himself  necessitated  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
for  the  sustenance  of  a  College  of  Pharmacy.  We  feel  em- 
boldened to  press  this  point  upon  his  notice,  being  restrained 
by  no  false  modesty  as  to  our  own  connection  with  the  Institu- 
tion.    At  most,  with  a  maximum  of  students,  the  pecuniary 
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emoluments  connected  with  the  chairs  of  instruction  would 
hardly  justify  the  time  and  lahor  required  of  their  occupants. 
We  do  not  fear  anything  like  the  charge  of  self-aggrandizement 
being  laid  at  our  doors  as  we  urge  upon  the  physician  the  ne- 
cessity for  his  countenance  and  interest  in  the  objects  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy.  The  increase  of  knowledge  in  his  pro- 
fession has  separated  from  the  duties  of  the  city-practitioner, 
the  task  of  compounding  prescriptions.  As  the  military  offi- 
cer, who  studies  out  fully  the  character  of  an  enemy's  camp, 
and  issues  his  orders  to  the  different  arms  of  the  service  under 
his  command  with  reference  to  their  availability  at  different 
points  in  his  proposed  attack,  is  not  satisfied  unless  he  has  sub- 
ordinate officers  who  can  execute  his  plans  and  carry  out  his 
orders,  so  the  physician  should  look  to  the  fitness  moral  and 
intellectual  of  his  subordinate  officers.  Unless  they  are  equal 
to  the  task,  he  may  plan  an  outline  of  attack  on  disease,  may 
exhibit  the  most  consummate  skill  in  the  orders  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  forces, — may  make  a  skillful  and  accurate 
diagnosis  of  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  and  yet  his  prog- 
nosis of  the  future  will  be  absolutely  falsified.  He  is  dependent 
on  the  apothecary  for  faithful  execution  of  his  orders.  His 
honor,  interest,  hope  of  success,  duties  to  his  neighbors  and  pa- 
tients, to  those  who  entrust  the  lives  of  their  friends  and  fami- 
lies to  his  science  and  skill,  all  these,  in  the  most  impressive 
way,  call  upon  him  for  aid,  in  every  legitimate  effort,  which 
has  the  increase  and  the  advantage  of  knowledge  to  the  phar- 
maceutist as  its  end  and  design.  We  are  taught  in  Holy  Writ 
that  "the  Lord  hath  created  medicines  out  of  the  earth;  and  he 
that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them."  There  is  involved  in  this 
text  the  necessity  of  employing  the  remedial  agents  of  nature, 
as  well  as  of  studying  their  true  properties  and  virtues.  Tu 
the  physician  has  been  especially  assigned  this  sphere  of  duty, 
and  where  he  calls  to  his  aid  others  to  make  his  task  lighter 
and  more  pleasant,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  look  well  to  their 
fitness. 

But  we  must  speak  a  word,  while  on  this  portion  of  our  sub- 
ject to  the  pharmaceutists  themselves.     You  have  gradually 
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evolved  an  accurate  and  beautiful  science  out  of  a  chaotic  mass 
of  heterogenous  material.     Ignorance  has  been  driven  out  of 
your  laboratories.     No  longer  is  the  alembic  exposed  to  con- 
tinuous fires  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  that  wonderful  elixir 
which  should  send  youth  tingling  through  every   nerve  and 
fibre  of  the  human  body,  and  postpone  death  from  disease  to 
an  indefinitely  distant  period  of  time.     No  longer  are  mineral 
substances  tortured  in  crucibles  for  days  with  the  hope  that  the 
wonderful  philosopher's  stone  should  eventually  be  produced. 
These  dreams  of  a  superstitious  age  have  been  dispelled  by  the 
rays,  which  truth  has  darted  upon  them.     In  no  calling  has 
science   been  more  available  than  in   yours.    Simplicity  has 
taken  the  place  of  obscurity.  The  old  groping  in  the  dark  after 
things  that  might  be  "  good"  for  a  disease,  is  discarded.     You 
have  learned  to  reject  the  inert  material  that  mack  up  the  bulk 
of  medicines  years  ago,  and  to  detect  and  separate  the  peculiar 
principles  on  which  their  virtues  depend.     Secrecy  as  to  the 
mode  of  preparation  of  any  peculiar  compound  is  being  grad- 
ually discarded  by  the  more  prominent  and  laborious  members 
of  your  profession.     Where  it  is  preserved  studiously  by  any 
pharmaceutist,  you  feel  like  striking  his  name  from  your  so- 
ciety and  college.     Does  not  this  progress — this  wonderful  ad- 
vance out  of  the  Cimerian  darkness  of  the   early   history  of 
pharmacy,  impose  on  you  the  duty  of  contributing  your  efforts 
for  the  future  advancement  of  the  profession?    Such   efforts 
must  not  be  confined  to  your  own  private  studies  and  experi- 
ments, but  must  include  the  employment  of  means  to  educate 
your  successors  so  that  they  can  take  your  places  when  your 
careers  are  ended. 

Every  instance  of  mistake  in  the  compounding  of  prescrip- 
tions is  a  spot  upon  the  reputation  of  your  profession,  which  it 
should  not  willingly  allow  to  remain.  It  excites  not  only  dis- 
trust in  the  ability  of  the  particular  apothecary,,  who  has  com- 
mitted the  error,  but  more  or  less  the  confidence  of  the  commu- 
munity  in  the  whole  body  of  apothecaries.  To  prevent  this,  you 
must  draw  the  lines  accurately  which  separate  the  skillful  from 
the  ignorant, — the  expert  from  the  pretender.     Let  each  ap 
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pear  in  his  own  true  colors.  Let  the  ears  and  peculiar  bray  of 
the  animal,  who  has  stolen  the  lion's  skin,  mark  him  out  in  the 
community.  You  will  do  good  service  by  this  to  yourselves  and 
your  patrons.  And  above  all,  aid  in  the  effort  to  foster  a  spirit 
of  emulation  among  the  young  laborers  in  your  calling.  The 
College  is  of  your  own  establishment,  created  for  your  own  ad- 
vancement, and  destined,  we  hope,  to  be  your  pride  and  boast. 
It  must  be  properly  supported,  however,  to  become  this.  Its 
beginnings  were  small,  and  its  progress  has  been  slow  but 
sure.  While  the  sureness  is  still  retained,  may  not  the  num- 
ber of  its  students  be  so  increased  that  its  progress  shall  be 
greater  and  more  rapid  ?  On  you  this  character  of  its  future 
history  to  a  great  measure  depends.  Whoever  shall  unworthi- 
ly at  any  time  occupy  its  professorial  chairs,  can  be  removed, 
but  these  ch|irs  are  indispensable  and  must  be  retained.  It  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  present  incumbents  which  we  plead  this 
night,  but  that  of  the  College  and  its  various  adjuvants  to  in- 
struction. These  are  above  all  questions  of  mere  men  and  their 
success,  and  are  closely  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
principle.  If  it  is  admitted  that  education  of  a  peculiar  kind  is 
required  to  fit  a  man  for  your  business,  and  if  it  is  undenia- 
ble that  such  education  can  be  best  obtained  in  a  College, 
then  we  ask  that  you  count  it  not  too  much  labor  to  make  this 
Institution  as  valuable  as  possible,  as  efficient  as  science  will 
allow,  and  that  you  will  grant  it  your  warmest  support. 

It  is  a  grateful  task  to  minister  to  suffering  humanity, — 
probably  one  of  the  noblest  things  that  a  man  can  do  is  to  bend 
by  the  invalid's  couch,  and,  with  a  good  Samaritan's  spirit, 
supply  his  wants,  bind  up  his  wounds,  furnish  the  cooling 
draught  to  the  parched  mouth,  and  tender  those  little  kind- 
nesses which  are  so  grateful  to  the  bed-ridden  friend  !  Such 
acts  stand  out  always  prominently  in  the  history  of  great  epi- 
demics. They  shine  like  stars  amid  the  blackness  of  a  moon- 
less night,  twinkling  gently  but  so  sweetly  that  they  call  forth 
all  the  admiration  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible.  They  re- 
mind us  that  men  are  not  all  selfish,  but  that  a  brighter  and 
holier  spirit  of  brotherly  love  still  lingers  with  us.  Fair  women, 
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and  noble  men  have  "been  found  alike  actuated  by  this  spirit. 
A  Howard  has  spent  his  life  in  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  cap- 
tive and  the  imprisoned.  The  history  of  epidemics  in  large 
cities,  whose  ravages  have  made  many  a  fireside  desolate,  is 
full  of  such  examples.  Florence  Nightingale  lias  won  a  fame 
in  the  East  that  will  write  her  name  indellibly  on  the  hearts  of 
the  British  people  and  of  all  the  civilized  world.  Do  we  not 
recall  such  persons  to  our  memories  with  a  warmth  of  thankful- 
ness to  God  that  he  has  sent  them  on  earth,  unlike  that  which 
fills  our  breasts  when  we  read  of  great  battles  and  mighty  he- 
roes? These  have  carved  a  name  on  glory's  tablets  with  a 
pen  of  iron  and  have  stained  it  with  the  blood  of  thousands  ; 
those  have  been  received  with  loving  embrace  to  our  bosoms  and 
there  guarded  with  a  lover's  jealous  eare. 

But  the  efficacy  of  the  relief  which  the  Samaritan  brings  to 
the  sufferer  depends  greatly  on  the  character  of  the  article  em- 
ployed. If  he  give  him  that  which  is  unsuited  to  his  case,  his 
misguided  kindness  does  harm.  Injury  follows  where  good 
alone  was  expected.  Hence  the  necessity  that  the  "  oil  and  the 
wine"  should  be  furnished  by  the  intelligent  and  skilled,  so 
that  philanthropic  humanity  may  not  exert  itself  in  vain  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferer. 

We  boldly  ask  a  place  in  your  hearts  for  our  enterprize.  It 
has  for  its  object  the  fitting  out  of  the  Samaritan,  so  that  his 
religious  purpose  of  aiding  his  fellow  man  may  prove  effective 
and  useful.  The  parent,  whose  sad  task  it  must  be,  at  some 
time  or  other,  to  pour  out  the  cordial  draught  for  the  darling 
child,  the  mother  whose  life-pulses  beat  in  unison  with  those  of 
her  afflicted  son,  the  sister  and  wife  whose  gentlest  kindness  is 
offered  at  the  bedside  of  the  beloved  sufferer, — require  that 
their  ministrations  should  not  only  be  directed  by  the  physi- 
cian, but  aided  by  the  trustworthy  pharmaceutist.  Then,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  do  we  ask  too  much,  when  we  claim  for 
this  enterprize  your  cooperation  in  countenancing  and  sustain- 
ing it  ?  May  we  not  hope  to  be  placed  amid  those  institutions 
of  which  you  think  kindly,  about  which  you  talk  enthusiasti- 
cally, and  for  which  you  wish  every  prosperity  and  good  for- 
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tune  ?  We  want  a  place  in  your  hearts  for  our  enterprise,  and 
its  success  will  then  be  better  assured  than  though  it  were 
were  endowed  with  gold. 

But  now,  Gentlemen  Graduates!  another  duty  claims,  for  a 
few  minutes,  my  attention.  My  colleagues  have  assigned  me 
the  duty  of  presenting  the  last  words  which,  in  their  capacity 
of  teachers,  they  shall  address  yon.  I  accept  it  tinged  as  it  ia 
both  with  pleasure  and  sadness.  It  involves  a  hearty  greeting 
on  your  legitimate  entrance  into  an  honest  calling,  and  also 
the  necessity  of  saying  farewell, — a  joyous  "hail  "  and  heart- 
felt uGod  be  with  you." 

The  course  of  study  you  have  just  finished  has  been  design- 
ed to  prepare  you  for  your  entrance  upon  an  active  prosecution 
of  pharmacy,  with  a  greater  measure  of  responsibility  than 
you  have  yet  incurred.  No  one  could  have  dreamed  that  we 
would  be  able  to  communicate  all  the  necessary  knowledge  re- 
quired by  you  in  the  future,  during  the  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures you  have  attended.  Our  object  was  to  fix  principles,  to 
explain  laws  and  to  show  the  connections  and  importance  of 
the  true  bases  of  your  profession.  We  have  labored  to  fit  you 
to  take  charge  of  your  business,  and  to  prepare  your  minds  for 
future  study  so  that  you  could  increase  the  sum  of  knowledge 
gained  in  the  lecture  room,  and  even  add  to  that  possessed  by 
your  brethren.  The  diploma  received  this  evening  is  the 
honorable  testimonial  of  a  faithful  attention  to  study,  up  to 
this  time.  It  will  remind  you  of  many  pleasant  hours  in  the 
lecture  room,  of  many  a  long  and  laborious  hour  of  study  at 
home.  It  will  enable  you  to  say  to  the  world,  this  is  the  cer- 
tificate of  our  honest  intention  to  master  the  principles  of 
pharmacy.  And  it  will  impel  you  to  continued  labor  so  that 
your  life  may  be  one  of  progress.  Perseverance  should  be 
your  distinguishing  characteristic.  It  conquers  everything 
that  is  conquerable  by  human  labor.  It  brings  the  victor's 
crown  not  only  to  the  warrior  on  the  battle  field,  but  to  every 
combatant  in  earthly  struggles.  The  words  of  one  of  our 
humorous  medical  poets  may  well  be  pronounced  in  your  ears 
as  those  containing  a  treasure  of  good  sense. 
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■" Stick  to  your  aim;  the  mongrel's  hold  will  slip, 
Hut  only  crowbars  lose  the  bull-dog's  grip  ; 
Small  as  he  looks,  the  jaw  that  never  yields 
Drags  down  the  bellowing  monarch  of  the  fields: 

Yet  in  opinions  look  not  always  back  ; 
Your  wake  is  nothing,  mind  the  coming  track  ; 
Leave  what  youv'e  done  for  what  you  have  to  do  ; 
Don't  be  "consistent,"  but  be  simply  true. 

Don't  catch  the  fidgets;  you  have  found  your  place 
Just  in  the  focus  of  a  nervous  race, 
Fretful  to  change,  and  rabid  to  discuss, 
Full  of  excitements,  always  in  a  fuss  ; — 
Think  of  the  patriarchs  ;  then  compare  as  men 
These  lean-cheeked  maniacs  of  the  tongue  and  pen  1 
Run  if  you  like,  but  try  to  keep  your  breath, 
Work  like  a  man,  but  don' t  be  worked  to  death  ; 
And  with  your  notions, — let  me  change  the  rule, — 
Don't  strike  the  iron  till  its  slightly  cool." 

The  reputation  of  the  college  rests  upon  you,  as  well  as  upon 
the  older  members  of  the  organization.  Indeed  much  depends 
upon  your  fitness  for  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  in  the  way 
of  public  opinion  for  or  against  the  necessity  and  value  of  the 
college.  It  will  be  judged  by  the  fitness  of  her  sons  to  accom- 
plish their  duty  in  the  world.  This  fact  should  be  an  incen- 
tive to  continued  labor  in  the  fields  of  science.  Such  labor 
will  bring  you  support  and  encouragement  from  the  commu- 
nity, while  it  will  redound  in  pleasures  unknown  to  all  the 
world  besides.  I  say  it  boldly,  that  the  glow  of  satisfaction 
which  will  pervade  a  man's  frame  at  the  termination  of  a  vic- 
torious struggle  with  any  secret  of  nature,  is  far  more  grati- 
fying than  any  other  success  he  can  meet  in  life.  He  feels 
that  he  has  been  chosen  by  a  high  Power  to  rule  and  reign 
over  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  that,  in  its  arcana,  he  can 
find  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure  and  delight.  The  noisy 
crowd  with  its  turbulent  demagogues  becomes  distasteful. 
The  miserable  chicanery  and  heartless  professions  of  the  politi- 
cal caucus  receive  their  due  measure  of  contempt.  The  stu- 
dent becomes  a  better  citizen,  because  he  becomes  a  public  ben- 
efactor, and  a  laborer  for  the  public  weal. 

Shall  I  picture  for  you  the  fate  of  one  who  relinquishes  study 
upon  having  attained  the  position  now  occupied  by  you?     He 
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relies  upon  the  past.     The  discoveries  of  the  present  have  no 
attractions.     Where  the  roundness  and   glow  of  life  should 
strike  the  eye  in  his  scientific  enthusiasm  and  zeal,  you  see 
nothing  but  the  dry  bones  of  a  skeleton  loosely  put  together 
and  devoid  of  all  sympathy  with  the  progressive  movements  of 
the  day.     He  speedily  becomes  a  fit  subject  for  deep  interment 
alongside  of  the  authorities  which  he  quotes.    And  although, 
as  he  walks  through  our  streets,  some  sympathizing  soul  may 
entertain  a  kindly  feeling  for  him,  still  the  general  verdict  is 
"  deadly  his  own-act,"  while  the  wonder  is  that  enough  vitality 
has  lingered  to  admit  of  his  even  performing  the  functions  of  life, 
so  complete  an  automaton  has  he  become.     Such  fossils,  young 
gentlemen,  are  to  be  found  in  every  calling,  demanding  the 
careful  examination  of  the  naturalist,  in  order  that  he  may  de- 
tect the  fossilizing  influences  and  prevent  them  congealing  and 
petrifying  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  younger  men.     They  are 
wonderful  instances  of  the  "  machines"  into  which  men  may 
be  metamorphosed,  and  if  the  merry  poet  Ovid  were  living  now 
he   could   add   another  to    those  curious   metamorphoses,   of 
which  he  has  given  so  charming  an  account  in  Latin  poetry. 
Many  an  unfortunate  being  who  had  displeased  the  gods,  was 
transformed  into  stone,  but  none  of  them  were  subjected  to  the 
necessity  of  walking  about  among  their  former  associates  like 
peregrinating  monuments,  not  "  in  honor"  of  their  previous 
lives,  but  in  sad  memory  of  the  same.     None  of  Ovid's  petri- 
factions were  represented  as  indulging  in  continual  sighs  and 
prayers  that  all  men  might  be  as  worthless  as  they  were  ; — 
none  of  them  were  doomed  to  continuous  lugubrious  howls  as 
the  progress  of  the  age  was  presented  palpably  before  them. 
No!  we  find  that  they  had  no  fancy  for  stony  incasements,  and 
preferred   garments   in  which  more  sartorial  skill   could   be 
shown.  They,  whenever  voice  was  allowed  them,  did  not  cease 
to  invoke  Jupiter's  aid  to  free  them  from  their  stable  form  and 
give  them  the  activity  and  energy  which  naturally  belonged  to 
a  man.     Our  fossils — our  specimens  of  metamorphosed  men — 
have  but  one  ambition  and  that  is  to  be  undisturbed  by  new  dis- 
coveries,-—but  one  anxious  wish  and  that  is,  that  all  men  should 
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belike  themselves.  There  is  a  more  perfect  destruction  of  all  that 
is  noble  and  grand  in  the  human  spirit  with  these,  than  with 
those  who  fill  the  pages  of  Ovidian  mythology.  Do  not  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  thus  fossilized  in  your  youth,  and  when  old 
age  comes  on  with  its  cares  and  sufferings,  cheer  the  young 
laborer  in  his  path  although  the  strength  of  mind  and  body 
necessary  to  lead  him  along  shall  have  deserted  you.  Be  a  re- 
presentative of  the  progressive  spirit  in  everything  that  con- 
cerns science,  and  your  future  will  be  an  honor  to  the  college, 
yourselves  and  the  country. 

"  Act,  act  in  the  living  presence 
Heart  within  and  God  o'er  head." 

But  while  rejecting  the  crushing  and  depressing  effects  of 
fogyism,  let  me  beg  you  to  preserve  a  respect  for  law  and 
authority,  whether  they  are  of  divine  or  human  origin.  Our 
age  is  singular  in  the  extremes,  it  presents  of  hum-drum  staid- 
ness,  and  restless  youthful  inactivity  impatient  of  all  restric- 
tion. While  guarding  against  the  former  do  not  adopt  the 
latter.  Do  not  avoid  the  dangerous  rocks  of  Charybdis  only  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  monster  IScylla.  If  you  have  been  impress- 
ed with  any  one  general  fact  as  pervading  all  science,  it  must 
be  that  of  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  laws.  All  its  won- 
derful phenomena  are  to  be  explained  by  these.  The  chemist, 
who  wishes  to  perform  an  experiment  knows  that  generally 
there  is  but  one  right  way,  and  all  others  are  wrong.  He  can- 
not hope  for  a  satisfactory  result  if  he  rejects  the  first  and  en- 
deavors to  work  without  any  reference  to  the  laws  of  the 
science.  Transfer  this  respect  for  law  and  authority  from  the 
laboratory  into  every  day  life.  Let  it  teach  you,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  your  scientific  fitness  for  business,  there  must  be  a  mor- 
al fitness  which  will  develop  itself  in  a  close  respect  for  laws 
human  and  divine,  and  that  the  sphere  of  law  must  be  one  in 
which  your  spirit  shall  ever  move.  The  presence  of  such  re- 
gard for  moral  culture  as  must  arise  from  this  will  increase 
public  confidence,  and,  better  still,  will  give  a  satisfaction  and 
happiness  of  soul  that  mere  wordiy  gains  could  never  confer. 
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Necessarily  a  man's  fitness  for  any  occupation  is  perfected  only 
by  the  possession  of  moral  integrity.  The  miserable  morality 
involved  in  the  old  maxim — that  honesty  is  the  best  policy — 
cannot  for  an  instant  attract  a  truly  virtuous  man.  Honesty 
is  to  exist  and  bear  fruits  that  will  be  of  perennial  value  to  the 
individual,  although  he  die  for  it.  Fais  ce  que  tu  dots,  ad- 
vienne  quepourra.     Do  your  duty,  let  happen  what  may. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  detain  you  too  long  from  those,  who  are 
waiting  to  congratulate  on  the  reception  of  collegiate  honors. 
This  would  be  a  proud  occasion  for  you,  if  it  were  graced  only 
by  men,  but  it  becomes  doubly  honorable  to  you,  as  fair  woman 
is  here  with  her  approving  face.  And  it  is  right  she  should  be 
here.  A  ministering  angel  sent  by  Providence  to  soothe  the 
hours  of  man's  afflictions,  to  lighten  his  troubles,  to  throw  a 
halo  of  happiness  and  comfort  even  around  his  death-bed.  She 
is  the  good  Samaritan  by  the  right  of  her  sex,  and  to  her  be- 
long philanthropic  duties  of  the  highest  and  noblest  kind, 
which  her  partner  too  often  neglects.  She  will  not  only  bring 
joyous  mirth  to  the  fireside  when  the  flush  of  health  and  pros- 
perity mantles  every  cheek,  but  she  will  approach  with  gentle 
step,  even,  where  disease,  penury  and  want  are  doing  their 
worst.  Why  should  she  not  see  to  it,  that  those  who  are  to 
supply  her  with  the  healing  balm  should  be  fitted  for  the  task  ? 
We  welcome  her  presence  as  no  unimportant  portion  of  our 
audience. 

Now,  gentlemen  it  remains  but  to  say  the  word  which  shall 
end  our  relations  as  Faculty  and  students.  For  two  winters, 
it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  occupy  the  lecturer's  desk  for  your 
benefit.  Our  intercourse  has  always  been  of  a  pleasant  and 
friendly  character.  Let  it  not  cease  with  this  evening.  It 
will  afford  us  real  pleasure  to  know  of  your  success  and  to 
give  you  such  aid  as  may  be  in  our  power.  Whatever  may 
may  be  the  future  of  your  lives,  there  will  always  be  a  pleasant 
reminiscence  of  the  class  of  '61  lingering  in  our  hearts.  With 
warmest  wishes  and  heartiest  congratulations,  we  say  Farewell. 
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Among  the  festivals  instituted  by  Moses,  in  accordance  with  the 
direct  command  of  the  Lord,  was  one  involving  the  fiftieth  year, 
which  was  to  be  signalized  above  all  others  by  the  proclamation  of 
"liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 
Then  the  land  was  to  rest,  and  the  citizens  were  to  return  to  "  the 
social  order  which  God  had  first  established  in  the  state,"  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  made  to  feel  that  all  had  alike  a  part  in  the 
covenant  first  made  by  Him  with  their  forefathers.  At  the  close 
of  the  solemn  service  of  the  day  of  atonement,  when  the  high 
priest  had  completed  the  ceremonies — at  the  dose  of  that  great  day 
of  humiliation  and  fasting — the  air  throughout  the  land  was  made 
to  vibrate  with  the  jubilant  sounds  of  trumpets,  and  the  national 
soul  that  had  been  bewailing  its  sins  and  shortcomings  in  plaintive 
minor  strains  broke  forth  in  exultant  shouts  and  loud  thanks<mr- 
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ings.  The  year  of  jubilee  was  prophetic  of  that  future  jubilee, 
when  the  saints  shall  be  forever  freed  from  the  degrading  effects  of 
sin,  and  thenceforth  live  in  the  freedom  of  the  sons  of  God  ;  but  the 
Jews  hailed  it  with  joy  also  on  account  of  its  immediate  present 
benefits,  in  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  national 
life,  when  the  errors  of  the  past  having  been  corrected  and  atoned 
for,  wrongs  redressed,  restoration  of  privileges  to  those  from  whom 
they  had  been  wrested  made,  with  spirits  purified  and  strengthened, 
renewed  courage  and  greater  vigor,  thej  might  more  perfectly  per- 
form the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  God  of  Abraham. 

While  no  divine  authority  imposes  the  .celebration  of  such  a  year 
of  jubilee  upon  any  other  nation,  yet  mankind  has  always  found 
benefit  in  carefully  retrospecting  its  history  at  certain  fixed  intervals  ; 
and  deriving  fresh  courage  and  vigor  from  its  successes  honestly 
obtained  in  the  past,  has  advanced  to  meet  its  future  with  greater 
courage  and  more  confident  hope.  Such  a  period  of  national 
jubilee  is  now  before  this  nation.  It  is  about  entering  upon  the 
hundredth  year  of  its  existence,  and  as  the  exultant  sounds  of  the 
national  centennial  are  ready  to  burst  forth  from  all  parts  of  the 
land,  is  it  not  fitting  that  our  minds  should  be  turned  to  a  serious 
retrospect  of  the  past  and  a  diligent  discussion  of  the  prospects  of 
the  future  ?  There  is  much  reason  for  jubilation,  for  devout 
thankfulness  to  Him  who  has  brought  us  through  trial  and  tribu- 
lation to  our  present  condition,  who  has  guided  us  safely  through 
the  Red  Sea  of  war  and  blood  and  the  perils  of  intestine  disturb- 
ance. There  is  also  much  reason  for  earnest  prayer  that  in  the 
future  our  greatest  glory  should  consist  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in 
the  love  of  righteousness. 

Recognizing  the  propriety  of  such  a  national  jubilee,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  ask  the  attention  of  this  audience,  composed  of  the 
active  members  of  the  Literary  Societies  of  a  College,  full  of  the  en- 
thusiasm and  ardor  of  youth,  some  of  whom  are  now  about  to 
enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  to  commence  a  career  of 
expected  usefulness  ;  of  learned  graduates  who  have  returned  to 
the  home  of  their  Alma  Mater  with  hearts  full  of  love  and  grati- 
tude, and  who  are  ready  to  address  kindly  words  of  encouragement 
to  their  younger  brethren  ;  of  grave  and  dignified  Professors  whose 
toilsome  lives  are  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  young  minds  for 
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the  serious  problems  they  will  hereafter  meet  in  the  world,  of  the 
representatives  of  the  energy,  enterprise  and  beauty  of  this  thriv- 
ing city,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  such  a  presence  to  ask  attention  to  a 
few  thoughts  upon  "some  lessons  learned  in  the  first  century  of 
our  national  existence.'''' 

The  elements  which  were  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe  to  people  and  possess  the  territory  now  owned  by  the  United 
States,  and  which  under  the  assimilating  power  of  the  national 
germ  were  made  actual  living  portions  of  the  national  organism, 
were  of  all  possible  varieties.  They  were  induced  to  leave  their 
homes  by  motives  as  widely  different  as  their  customs  and  languages, 
and  yet  from  such  a  heterogeneous  multitude  was  evolved  a 
homogeneous  life,  with  striking  peculiarities  distinguishing  it  from 
that  of  all  other  nations  on  the  globe.  No  nation  can  rightfully 
claim  to  be  the  parent  of  the  United  States.  Its  life  springs  from 
a  new  germ  divinely  planted  here  and  appropriating  for  its  devel- 
opment whatever  of  energy,  enterprise  and  virtue  is  possessed  by 
those  who  are  either  by  choice  or  birth  enumerated  among  its  citi- 
zens. Just  as  the  animal  system  separates,  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, from  the  food  those  substances  that  can  be  made  available 
in  the  upbuilding  and  preservation  of  the  body,  making  them  by 
means  of  the  vital  power  a  portion  of  its  living  organism,  so  does 
a  genuine  national  life  separate  from  the  host  Of  those  who  may 
come  under  its  influence  such  elements  as  may  make  it  a  full,  living 
realization  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  germinal  idea  from  which  it 
springs.  A  new  nation  always  springs  from  a  Divine  necessity, 
and  not  from  any  mere  resolution  or  compact  of  men.  A  Brigham 
Young  may  secure  an  aggregation  of  fanatical  followers  under  the 
banner  of  a  quasi-religion,  may  invent  customs  and  ceremonies, 
habits  and  modes  of  life,  construct  monstrous  architectural  enor- 
mities for  the  accommodation  or  amusement  of  his  people,  but  he 
cannot  create  a  nation.  At  best  he  is  only  able  to  keep  the  dis- 
similar elements  together  for  awhile,  until  the  palpable  absurdity 
becomes  apparent,  and  the  travesty  is  too  contemptible  for  continua- 
tion, when  the  process  of  disintegration — not  of  death,  which  can 
only  take  place  where  there  has  been  life— becomes  speedy  and  cer- 
tain. The  chemist  has  learned  the  complex  constituents  of  living 
organisms,  but  his  knowledge  does  not  fit  him  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  such  an  organism.     However  far  he  may  push  his 
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knowledge  of  tbe  material,  he  finds  that  there  is  back  of  that  yet 
something  beyond  the  grasp  of  his  re  agents  and  the  revealing 
powers  of  his  microscope,  which  endows  what  he  has  discovered 
with  the  high  attributes  of  life.  Efforts  have  been  made  not  only 
by  Plato  and  More  to  construct  ideal  governments  and  ideal  peo- 
ples, as  those  of  Atlantis  and  Utopia,  but  time  and  again  bold  en- 
thusiasts have  even  attempted  to  realize  similar  dreams  in  the 
founding  of  new  nations,  and  the  result  has  always  been  tbe  same. 
The  undertaking  has  been  a  failure.  An  aggregation  of  man  with- 
out an  organic  oneness  of  life  pervading  it  will  never  form  a  na- 
tion, can  never  attain  a  more  dignified  status  than  that  of  a  sys- 
tematized mob,  no  matter  how  much  care  has  been  given  to  the 
elaboration  of  laws  and  regulations  for  its  control  and  govern- 
ment. The  experience  of  some  of  the  colonies  might  be  recounted 
in  illustration  of  this.  In  some  cases  the  colonists  came  here  im- 
bued, not  with  the  spirit  of  religious  toleration,  but  filled  with  a 
longing  for  a  government  that  would  embrace  only  those  who 
could  intone  shibboleth  in  their  favorite  key  and  with  their  pecu- 
liar accent ;  in  others  they  started  with  a  written  constitution  which 
could  only  have  had  a  home  and  significance  where  a  country  had 
grown  accustomed  to  the  restrictions  and  limitations  of  aristocratic 
institutions.  But  the  intolerance  as  well  as  the  aristocratic  con- 
stitution proved  to  be  foreign  to  the  national  germ  which  was  to 
mould  the  characters  and  lives  of  men  in  accordance  with  the  Re- 
public, destined  in  the  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence  here 
to  grow  up  and  develop  to  wondrous  maturity  ;  and  hence  they 
were  excised  as  morbid  excrescences  from  the  body  politic. 

Mulford*  has  well  said:  "The  nation  is  an  organic  unity ;  it 
is  not  an  artificial  fabric  nor  an  abstract  system,  but  it  has  a  life 
which  is  definite  and  disparate,  and  has  a  development;  therefore, 
it  has  not  its  origin  in  the  individual  nor  the  collective  will  of  man; 
but  must  proceed  from  a  power  which  can  determine  tbe  origin  of 
organic  being.  The  nation  is  an  organic  whole ;  but  the  whole,  in 
which  there  is  the  conception  of  the  parts,  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  parts,  since  there  must  be  the  predetermination  of  the 
whole  to  which  the  parts  belong;  but  the  whole  cannot  deter- 
mine itself,  and  must,  therefore,  proceed  from  a  power  beyond 
itself 
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1.  This  lesson,  then,  that  as  the  nation  is  an  organic  unit,  de- 
riving its  origin  from  God  Himself,  and  necessarily  destined  to 
exhibit  a  life  peculiar  to  itself,  I  assert,  has  been  taught  us  in  tho 
century  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  Necessarily  the  lesson  was 
not  learned  at  once,  but  only  after  long  struggles,  fierce  contentions 
with  foreign  powers,  and  bloody  fraternal  battles  at  home.  At  first 
preconceived  notions  clogged  all  the  efforts  of  the  early  settlers. 
They  looked  with  greater  or  less  affection  upon  the  governments 
they  had  left,  and  clung  with  more  or  less  tenacity  to  the  laws, 
usages  and  customs  of  their  forefathers.  The  idea  of  separate  and 
independent  existence  was  only  attained  after  severe  trials  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  when  they  found  that  at  the  hands  of  the  parent 
government  they  could  expect  no  sympathy  so  long  as  they  remained 
in  the  condition  of  dependents.  Slowly  the  thought  of  resistance 
dawned  upon  their  minds,  but  as  it  became  clearer  and  more  dis- 
tinct, their  arms  became  nerved  to  its  vigorous  assertion.  Resis- 
tance implied  rebellion  and  revolution,  and  to  this  end  it  came  at 
Inst.  A  few  farmers  at  Concord  and  Lexington,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  April,  1775,  struck  the  first  blow  and  kindled  a  flame  that  spread 
throughout  the  land,  throwing  a  bright  light  upon  the  situation  and 
making  the  necessity  of  separation,  although  it  was  to  be  obtained 
only  through  revolution,  a  stern  fact  which  must  be  accepted  by 
those  who  would  be  true  to  their  manhood,  true  to  their  duty  as 
citizens  of  a  nation,  and  true  to  their  God.  In  Philadelphia,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1776,  the  idea  of  separation  found  its  full  expres- 
sion in  that  grand  Declaration,  which  Americans  hail  as  the  great 
embodiment  of  their  first  recognition  of  the  idea  of  an  independent 
existence. 

Still  even  this  utterance  looked  only  to  freedom  from  foreign  con- 
trol, to  a  confederation  of  associated  states  against  dangers  from 
without.  It  was  devoid  of  a  suspicion  that  a  higher,  national  and 
organic  life  was  here  to  assert  itself,  different  from  anything  else  the 
world  had  ever  known  before,  which  was  to  develop  into  forms  strange 
and  novel,  and  through  a  vigorous  youth,  manifesting  many  of 
the  errors  of  that  stage  of  existence,  finally  to  attain  to  a  strength 
and  maturity  that  would  place  it  alongside  of  the  older  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  revolution  followed,  and  the  system  ofgovernment 
by  which  it  had  been  clogged  and  fettered  was  broken  to  pieces. 
Rebellion  against  Great  Britain  became  a  necessity  to  the  full  devel- 
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opment  of  the  idea  of  patriotism,  and  it  ceased  to  be  rebellion  when 
"it  expressed  the  conviction  of  the  common  people  and  the  common 
will,"  and  attained  the  higher  dignity  of  a  revolution.  Sajs 
Rothe,  as  quoted  by  Mulford  ;*  "  Regarded  abstractly,  revolutions 
are  always  moral  anomalies ;  but  actually  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  unavoidable,  and  therefore  only  apparent  moral  anomalies.  For 
in  human  history,  through  the  power  of  sin,  the  development  cannot 
continue  to  proceed  in  a  continuous  sequence,  but  only  through 
many  throes  and  crises.  The  revolution,  which  is  really  the  work 
of  the  nation  itself,  can  only  be  regarded  as  such  a  crisis,  which 
through  external  impediments  becomes  the  condition  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  moral  life  of  the  nation :  and  such  a  revolution  there- 
fore can  only  be  justified  when  it  rests  on  the  living  conviction  of 
the  people  in  its  totality."  Such  a  living  conviction  nerved  the 
arms  of  our  revolutionary  forefathers,  enabled  them  to  withstand  a 
long  and  exhausting  war  against  the  so-called  mother  country, 
and  finally,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  attain  their  independ- 
ence. 

But  though  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  based  upon  the 
asserted  existence  of  a  necessity  for  "  one  people  to  dissolve  the 
political  bonds  which  had  connected  them  with  another,"  still  the 
oneness  of  the  people  was  practically  without  recognition.  Diffi- 
culties began  to  spring  out  of  the  Confederation,  which  menaced 
the  prosperity  that  should  have  proceeded  from  independent  life. 
Then  was  assembled  the  famous  Constitutional  Convention,  in 
which  deputies  from  the  separate  States  were  authorized  to  act  for 
the  whole  people,  and  who  formulated  their  conception  of  the  nation 
as  a  unit  in  the  simple  but  grand  preamble  to  the  Constitution  they 
unanimously  adopted  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  1787. 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America." 
Whether  the  full  conception  of  the  organic  unity  that  gave  the 
nation  a  right  to  a  separate  existence  was  then  even  more  than 
suspected  by  these  statesmen,  may,  without  doing  injustice  to  their 
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heads  or  hearts,  be  readily  doubted.  The  full  recognition  of  great 
truths  is  a  slow  process. 

In  fact  two  tendencies  speedily  appeared,  antagonistic  to  each 
other — either  of  which  would  put  an  end  to  national  life  were  it  to 
obtain  supremacy.  The  one,  centrifugal  in  character,  delighted  in 
empty  declamations  on  states-rights  ;  the  other,  centripetal  in  na- 
ture, descanted  on  the  necessity  of  a  strong  government.  The 
former  never  appreciated  the  meaning  of  the  declaration  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  constitution,  never  rose  to  a  clear  conception  of  the 
idea  of  the  nation  as  an  organism,  and  looked  upon  nationality  as  a 
convenient  term  to  indicate  confederation  :  the  latter  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  parts  of  an  organic  whole  have  separate  and 
distinct  functions,  and  that  their  vitality  may  be  displayed  in  differ- 
ent ways,  subject  only  to  a  general  coordination  and  regulation. 
The  former  would  have  had  constant  self-assertion  among  the 
States,  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  of  their  independence  of  each 
other:  the  latter  would  have  destroyed  the  states,  in  order  to  gain 
an  all-powerful  centralization.  The  former  naturally  tended  towards 
disintegration,  the  latter  towards  autocratic  power,  or  what  has 
been  called  "  Caesarism." 

These  tendencies  have  manifested  themselves  all  through  our 
history  down  to  the  present  day  ;  the  strength  of  the  national  life 
has  been  shown  in  its  intolerance  of  either,  and  the  resolute  deter- 
mination it  has  manifested  to  suppress  their  predominance.  When 
a  party  in  power  has  shown  a  tendency  to  disregard  the  rights  of 
States,  the  free  spirit  of  the  people  has  sternly  rebuked  it ;  when  a 
gigantic  rebellion  was  organized  to  overthrow  the  federal  power  and 
to  establish  individual  state-supremacy,  the  people,  by  force  of  arms, 
put  it  down.  Thus  learning  that  Scylla  presents  dangers  as  perilous 
to  the  ship  of  state  as  those  known  to  exist  in  Chary bdis,  true  states- 
men have  labored  to  guard  against  both,  and  to  steer  along  a 
middle  course,  as  that  freest  from  danger.  The  national  life  has 
been  recognized  as  most  prosperous  when  manifested  in  accordance 
with  its  own  norm— when  the  functions  of  the  federal  government 
have  been  allowed  their  ligitimate  play,  and  those  of  the  States  such 
exercise  as  may  insure  their  individual  rights.  The  brain  must  not 
assume  the  functions  of  the  heart  or  stomach,  much  less  those 
peculiar  to  the  limbs,  if  the  animal  organism  is  to  be  true  to  the  idea 
underlying  it.     And  similarly,  the  relative  functions  of  the  federal 
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and  state  governments  must  be  performed  normally,  in  that  com- 
plete harmony  which,  history  has  shown,  affords  the  most  satisfac- 
tory exhibition  of  the  true  end  and  design  of  our  national  life. 

As  a  special  proof  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  life  that  pervades 
the  nation,  may  be  mentioned  the  rapidity  with  which  the  most 
dissimilar  elements  are  made  to  harmonize  when  brought  together 
under  our  flag,  and  to  take  on  the  form  previously  assumed  by  those 
who  inherit  American  citizenship.  Drawn  to  our  shores  by  a  variety 
of  reasons,  there  are  representatives  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  the 
globe,  disciples  of  all  the  religions  cultivated  by  mankind.  The 
assimilating  power  of  the  national  vitality  speedily  shows  itself  in 
the  incorporation  of  these  into  full  citizenship.  With  some  there  is 
a  sturdy  struggle  for  the  retention  of  their  mother-tongue,  for  the 
manners  and  usage  of  the  nations  whose  citizenship  they  have  re- 
nounced, for  the  introduction  of  regulations  and  customs  peculiar  to 
other  lands  ;  but  the  result  is  always,  sooner  or  later,  a  submer- 
gence of  all  these  and  the  adoption  of  that  which  belongs  to  Ameri- 
can life.  The  German,  the  Frenchman,  the  Northman,  the  English, 
the  Irish,  the  Scotch,  lay  aside  their  peculiarities,  become  Ameri- 
canized, and  speedily  manifest  the  national  life  into  which  they 
have  become  incorporated.  We  are  an  English-speaking  people, 
but  no  true  student  can  speak  of  us  as  in  any  sense  showing  forth 
the  life  that  is  peculiar  to  England.  It  is  as  foreign  to  us  as  that 
which  prevails  in  France,  Germany,  or  any  other  nation  that  has 
contributed  to  swell  the  tide  of  emigration  which  yearly  pours  in 
upon  us  from  foreign  shores.  Our  naturalized  citizens  speedily 
become  as  jealous  of  our  honor  as  those  "to  the  manner  born." 
They  rally  to  the  defence  of  our  flag  when  dangers  within  or  with- 
out threaten  its  safety.  They  enter  into  the  commercial  and  me- 
chanical pursuits  of  our  people,  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  our 
professions  and  in  the  public  offices  of  our  country.  And  all  this 
not  as  adventurers,  but  as  citizens,  who  having  sought  incorpora- 
tion, have  become  vitalized  with  the  national  life ;  grafted  into  the 
sturdy  stalk,  its  life  has  permeated  and  made  them  parts — integral 
parts — of  itself. 

And  this  lesson  has  also  diminished  the  fear  that  was  once  felt 
lest  an  influx  of  foreigners  might  be  so  great  as  to  overpower  and 
overthrow  the  form  of  government  we  have  inherited.  The  power 
of  remaining  foreigners  is  really  denied  those  who  come  here  to 
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assume  citizenship,  by  the  national  life  they  enter  into.  They 
cease  speedily  not  only  to  be  foreigners  in  name,  but  also  in  thought, 
habit  and  custom  ;  and  hence  they  add  to  the  homogeneity  of  the 
nation.  And  such  must  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  people  of  this 
nation  remain  faithful  to  the  life  which  God  has  given  it;  so  long 
as  they  honestly,  earnestly  and  patriotically  strive  to  keep  the  nation 
true  to  its  real  mission. 

2.  TJie  integrity  of  the  nation  being  essential  to  the  full  play  of 
all  its  2~>arts,  it  is  incumbent  upon  its  citizens  to  contend  for  its  pre- 
servation even  at  peril  of  life  and  limb.  What  is  meant  by  pat- 
riotism but  that  the  citizen  should  entertain  a  love  for  the  patria, 
akin  to  that  which  beats  in  the  dutiful  child's  heart  for  his  pater, 
his  parents  in  the  flesh?  Lieber  says  that  it  designates  "that 
sacred  enthusiasm  which  prompts  to  great  exertions,  and  has  the 
welfare,  honor,  and  reputation  of  the  country  at  large  in  view," 
and  is  founded  upon  "  that  indestructible  sympathy  and  attach- 
ment which  every  uncorrupted  heart  feels  toward  its  own  country." 
There  is  a  pseudo  philanthropy  which  demands  credit  for  itself 
because  it  ignores  any  special  claims  of  family  and  country,  and 
professes  to  be  alone  interested  in  that  which  concerns  men  as  men. 
It  asserts  a  catholicity  of  sympathy  that  struggles  against  any  metes 
or  bounds  to  its  active  labors.  But  when  it  is  closely  scrutinized, 
and  the  practical  results  of  its  asserted  liberality  carefully  examined, 
we  shall  find  it  is  nothing  but  shallow  pretense — a  miserable  fraud. 
As  well  might  we  expect  to  find  true  parental  affection  in  one 
whose  time  was  spent  in  visiting  her  neighbors'  houses  and  in  in- 
vestigating their  needs  and  wants,  while  thriftlessness  and  misery 
reigned  at  home — whose  lachrymal  glands  were  always  surcharged 
with  tears  for  foreign  want,  while  domestic  suffering  failed  to  elicit 
an  act  of  kindness  or  a  word  of  sympathy ;  as  well  might  we  ex- 
pect to  see  the  full  development  of  Christian  activity  in  one  whose 
time  was  passed  in  visiting  sister  churches  and  boasting  of  the 
catholicity  of  his  faith,  while  the  claims  of  his  own  church  upon 
his  time  and  energies  were  ignored — whose  life  was  frittered  away 
in  examining  and  eulogizing  the  prosperity  of  the  fields  of  labor 
assigned  to  others,  while  those  where  his  own  duties  called  him  to 
active  work  were  totally  neglected.  Fidelity  to  family  and  to 
church  require  us  first  to  be  true  to  the  duties  there  imposed  upon 
us,  not  only  before  we  endeavor  to  extend  our  sympathies,  but  in 
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order  that  we  may  do  so  with  proper  success.  And  similarity  does 
patriotism  require  us  to  labor  for  our  own  country,  whether  ours 
by  virtue  of  nationality  or  choice,  in  order  that  we  may  fit  ourselves 
for  the  wider  and  broader  demandsof  a  true  philanthropy,  which  is 
as  different  from  the  bogus  article  as  the  pure  metal  is  from  the 
counterfeit  which  is  only  a  miserable  imitation. 

But  as  filial  duty  to  cherish  and  protect  the  parent  is  intensified 
where  the  life  of  the  latter  absolutely  depends  upon  its  performance, 
so  the  citizen's  duty  to  strive  for  a  healthy,  vigorous  national  life 
is  heightened  when  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  is  dependent 
upon  the  possession  of  such  vitality.  Here  then  patriotism  can  at 
all  times  find  a  field  for  the  due  exercise  of  all  its  faculties.  Its 
proper  field  is  not  that  of  pride  or  vain-glory,  where  depreciation 
of  other  lands  and  other  governments  is  associated  with  undue 
exaltation  of  the  nation.  Indeed  true  patriotism  has  nothing  in 
common  with  hatred  of  other  lands,  any  more  than,  to  use  another's 
words,  "a  man  who  feels  deeply  attached  to  one  woman  among  so 
many  thousand  thereby  declares  that  he  holds  her  to  be  better, 
wiser,  purer  than  all  the  rest."  True,  the  exaggerated  phraseology 
of  sentimentalism,  which  is  at  best  but  a  poor  imitation  of  love, 
admits  of  superlative  language  when  the  beloved  is  the  subject, 
and  may  indulge  in  meaningless  rant  ;  but  that  love  which  is 
strongest  and  most  enduring  proceeds  from  positive  sympathy  for 
one,  irrespective  of  all  comparison  of  her  peculiar  characteristics 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  her  sex.  It  finds  its  pleasure  and  its  duty 
combined  in  its  love,  and  is  elevated  by  this  feeling  above  the 
passion  of  indifference  or  hate  towards  the  others.  In  fact,  one 
cannot  love  any  one  object  worthy  of  real  love  without,  by  that 
very  fact,  being  made  capable  of  appreciating  whatever  is  lovable 
in  the  world  around.  True  patriotism  thus  has  no  connection 
properly  with  a  spirit  of  disparagement,  but  may  indeed  enable  us 
"to  value  other  countries  higher  in  the  abstract."  And  yet  to  our 
own  nation  we  are  bound  by  the  sweetest  tie  of  affection  ;  for  her 
our  earnest  efforts  must  be  directed  to  keep  her  in  that  path  which 
will  make  her  honored  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  when 
need  arises  to  leave  even  home  and  kindred,  and  to  peril  life  and 
limb  for  her.  Because  there  can  be  no  home  unless  it  is  under  the 
aegis  of  national  protection,  there  can  be  no  security  for  kindred 
unless  it  be  afforded  by  law.     There  can  be  no  protecting  vine  and 
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fig-tree  unless  these  grow  up  under  the  nurturing  and  fostering  care 
of  a  wise,  paternal  government. 

Nor  is  this  idea  an  outgrowth  of  modern  civilization,  or  a  result 
simply  of  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  It  is  an  instinct  of  the 
human  heart  which  has  been  illustrated  in  a  thousand  different 
ways  since  the  beginning  of  history.  It  was  a  heathen  poet  who 
sung 

"  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori," 

and  yet  the  sentiment  finds  an  emphatic  response  in  every  human 
breast.  But  when  this  natural  instinct  is  associated  with  a  justifi- 
able pride  in  the  proper  performance  of  the  peculiar  mission 
entrusted  to  a  country, — where  the  reason  finds  tbat  the  instinct  is 
not  blind  in  its  attachment  to  an  unworthy  object,  but  gives  it 
approval,  then  the  arm  is  nerved  and  the  courage  intensified  in 
the  citizens  who  are  called  forth  to  its  defense. 

Have  we  not  but  recently  illustrated  the  sentiment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  this  subject?  When  the  integrity  of  the  nation  was 
attacked,  and  arms  were  employed  to  ensure  its  disruption — when 
the  cry  for  help  showed  how  great  the  need  was  for  assistance — 
when  the  demand  went  forth  that  troops  should  be  raised  to  pre- 
vent the  success  of  rebellion — what  was  the  effect  upon  the 
peace-loving  citizens  of  the  land  ?  Did  the  farmer,  the  mechanic, 
the  laborer,  the  iuventor,  the  man  of  science,  the  student  in  his 
library,  the  physician  at  the  bedside,  the  lawyer  at  the  bar,  even 
the  clergyman  in  the  pulpit,  reply  "the  call  is  not  for  me  ;  I  have 
not  been  trained  to  arms ;  my  tastes,  pursuits  and  education  have 
made  me  a  lover  of  peace,  and  given  me  no  fitness  for  war  ?"  No  ! 
but  on  the  contrary,  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  loyal 
States  was  there  heard  an  earnest  entreaty  from  patriotic  lips  that 
they  might  be  allowed  to  contend  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
And  so  a  busy,  money-making  people  were  metamorphosed  into  an 
army,  undergoing  the  drilling  and  instruction  that  all  apprentices 
must  undergo  before  they  become  masters  of  a  novel  pursuit. 
Through  disaster  and  defeat,  through  the  blunders  of  ignorance  and 
want  of  experience,  they  toiled  on,  until  at  length  came  success  and 
victory.  They  had  shown  how  free  men  could  fight  for  a  nation's 
flag. 

Should  occasion  ever  require  a  similar  relinquishment  of  the  arts 
of  peace  for  the  toils  and  perils  of  war,  we  have  the  right  to  expect 
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that  an  equal  alacrity  will  be  shown  by  the  American  people — that 
the  same  patriotic  spirit  will  nerve  their  hearts  and  strengthen  their 
arms,  as  they  form  regiments,  brigades  and  divisions  in  defence  of 
the  national  flag.  God  grant  that  it  may  never  again  require,  how- 
ever, brothers  to  stand  in  arms  against  brothers,  or  that  the  people 
of  this  favored  land  be  found  on  the  battle  field,  except  as  soldiers 
under  one  flag,  and  that  the  flag  of  the  Union,  "  one  and  indivis- 
ible!" 

3.  In  order  that  every  citizen  should  be  fitted  for  the  official 
positions  to  which  he  is  theoretically  eligible,  it  is  essentially 
necessary  that  the  advantage  of  mental  education  should  be  within 
his  reach.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  ignorant  man  are  as  likely  to  be  used  to  his  own  detri- 
ment or  that  of  his  associates  as  a  razor  in  the  hands  of  an  infant.  No 
prudent  man  would  grant  permission  to  a  child  to  play  with  a  loaded 
revolver ;  nor  think  it  advisable  to  employ  one  to  plan  a  house  for 
him,  who  knew  nothing  of  architecture ;  or  to  contraet  for  any 
needed  work  save  with  those  who  were  presumptively  acquainted 
with  such  work.  Trained  or  educated  labor  is  demanded  by  the 
practical  business  man,  and  hence  he  invariably  has  recourse  to 
those  who  have  acquired  skill  by  practice  either  alone  or  under 
approved  masters.  And  as  there  is  no  pursuit,  affording  adequate 
reward  to  its  followers,  which  is  confined  to  a  few,  there  is  always 
room  for  some  kind  of  selection  among  the  experts.  The  fitness 
of  the  expert  is  a  necessary  requisite — should  be  the  all-controlling 

one to   be  determined  before  the  choice    is  made.     Where  each 

citizen  is  eligible  to  any  office,  it  becomes  important  that  no  one 
should  be  left  in  ignorance.  All  must  be  acquainted  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  as  all  are  liable  to  be  called  forth  from  the 
walks  of  private  life  and  assigned  to  public  duties.  All  should  be 
furnished  with  abundant  facilities  for  acquiring  an  education  that 
would  give  them  fitness  for  such  duties  when  thus  imposed  upon 
them. 

An  autocracy  or  a  monarchy  may  be  indifferent  to  the  education 
of  its  subjects,  and  may  interest  itself  solely  with  the  mental  culti- 
vation of  the  members  of  the  aristocracy  or  the  royal  family,  with 
possibly  some  few  others  who  may  be  necessary  to  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  wheels  of  government.  Indeed,  from  a  selfish  stand 
point,  they  might  consider  education  of  the  masses  as  dangerous  to 
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their  own  security ;  just  as  the  laws  of  some  of  the  slave  states  pro- 
hibited instruction  in  reading  to  their  slaves,  for  fear  the  latter 
might  thereby  learn  something  of  their  natural  rights  and  of  the 
sympathy  which  their  wrongs  had  excited  in  the  world— all  of 
which  would  translate  them  from  a  state  of  happy,  stupid  ignorance 
to  a  condition  of  unhappy,  restless,  ambitious  longing  to  better 
themselves  and  to  attain  to  a  higher  and  nobler  manhood.  The 
reasoning  employed  to  defend  inattention  to  mental  cultivation  is 
as  simple  as  it  is  unsound.  It  runs  somewhat  after  this  order  :  So 
long  as  the  people  are  supplied  with  what  may  be  needed  in  the 
way  of  food  and  clothing,  so  long  as  comfortable  habitations  are 
furnished,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  glebae  adscriptus,  their 
thoughts  directed  only  to  the  natural  wants  of  the  body,  they  will 
obey  the  orders  of  their  rulers  without  question  or  cavil,  and  will 
lead  quiet,  orderly,  happy  (!)  lives.  But  all  this  is  based  upon  the 
idea  that  "ignorance  is  bliss,"  which  being  admitted,  it  follows  as 
a  necessary  consequence  that  "  'tis  folly  to  be  wise."  Then  again, 
there  is  something  calculated  to  charm  the  superficial  thinker  in 
the  picture  of  patriarchal  simplicity,  where  the  ruler  occupies  the 
parental  position  to  the  ruled,  issuing  his  orders  to  his  subjects 
with  the  confident  assurance  that  they  will  be  implicitly  obeyed, 
taking  upon  himself  the  care  of  all  their  wants  and  needs,  provid- 
ing for  them  in  sickness  and  health,  and  giving  them  no  object  in 
life  higher  than  that  of  securing  his  approbation  and  good  will. 
But  such  a  picture  is  a  caricature  of  happiness.  It  is  simply  an 
exhibit  of  that  which  belongs  to  the  infantile  stage  of  human  life, 
and  ignores  the  right  of  individual  thought  and  individual  progress 
and  advancement.  An  absolute  monarchy,  or  an  absolute  auto- 
cracy, or  even  the  prevalence  of  slavery,  is  impossible  where  educa- 
tion has  given  a  taste  of  the  freedom  and  equality  which  is  every 
human  being's  natural  and  indefeasible  right.  They  are  detri- 
mental to  that  progress  and  development  in  knowledge  which 
should  be  open  and  free  to  all.  They  bind  to  the  earth  him  who 
was  made  in  the  image  of  his  creator,  they  restrict  to  the  sphere  of 
animal  life  and  the  narrow  wants  of  the  perishable  body  souls 
destined  to  survive  long  after  all  that  is  earthly  shall  disappear. 
Hence,  irrespective  of  the  form  of  government  of  a  country,  the 
citizens  as  human  beings  are  entitled  to  every  educational  advan- 
tage that  may  enable  them  to  rise  above  the  sphere  of  the  animal 
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and  sensual,  to  learn  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  forms  of  creation 
that  were  placed  here  in  subjection  to  them,  the  characteristic 
properties  of  the  forces  of  nature,  the  mysteries  of  the  laws  of 
thought  and  the  wonderful  facilities  for  txj  ressing  the  same 
possessed  by  language.  Only  when  the  blessings  of  an  education 
are  ensured  to  a  people,  will  they  be  enabled  to  make  that  progress 
in  the  useful  or  ornamental  arts  which  will  place  them  abreast 
of  the  column  of  humanity  in  its  grand  march  over  the  broad  plains 
of  history. 

But  what  is  important  to  each  individual,  separately  considered, 
in  order  that  he  may  secure  the  best  possible  progress  in  the  arena 
of  life,  becomes  of  national  importance  when  there  is  no  let  or 
hindrance  to  his  securing  any  position  of  authority  which  the  suf- 
frages of  his  fellow-citizens  may  indicate.  Ignorance  here  is  more 
than  a  personal  evil ;  it  is  a  public  misfortune,  as  well  as  a  public 
disgrace.  Xo  republic  could  survive  if  its  office  holders  were 
selected  only  from  the  ranks  of  the  ignorant  and  debased.  Its 
law  makers,  its  judges  and  executive  officers,  need  that  preliminary 
education  which  will  make  them  able  to  command  the  stores  of 
written  knowledge,  to  understand  the  actual  resources  and  present 
condition  of  the  country,  to  appreciate  such  measures  as  will  insure 
its  progressive  advance  among  other  nations  and  to  sustain  in 
every  possible  way  its  honor  and  dignity.  They  should  be  selected 
on  account  of  peculiar  fitness  for  the  stations  they  are  intended  to 
fill,  and  no  man  should  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  securing 
the  intellectual  training  which  will  contribute  to  this  fitness. 

In  full  recognition  of  this  lesson,  the  education  of  the  masses 
has  been  a  subject  of  intense  interest  to  our  nation  during  the  last 
half  century.  While  the  number  of  higher  institutions  of  learning 
has  largely  increased,  and  it  has  been  a  keen  source  of  pleasure  to 
men  of  wealth  to  pour  out  of  their  abundance  into  the  treasuries 
of  academies,  colleges,  and  Universities,  in  still  greater  measure 
has  the  number  of  our  common  schools  increased,  until  all  over  the 
States  that  are  most  prominent  for  their  energy,  enterprise,  intel- 
ligence and  wealth,  school-houses  have  been  planted,  offering  ele- 
mentary instruction  gratuitously  to  the  children  of  the  poor  and 
lowly  as  well  as  to  to  those  of  their  richer  and  more  favored  neigh- 
bors. From  these  go  forth  every  year  those  who  are  to  control  the 
future   destinies  of  our  land,  and  to  protect  the  American  name 
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from  soil  or  disgrace.  No  amount  of  expenditure  or  care  to  make 
such  schools  sources  of  sound  and  useful  knowledge  can  be  con- 
sidered too  great.  It  is  a  wise,  permanent  investment,  that  must 
bring  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  common  school  has 
already  been  the  fountain  whence  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
statesmen  have  received  the  intellectual  training  that  has  fitted 
them  to  take  commanding  positions  in  the  nation,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  likely  to  neglect  in  the  future  that  which  has 
given  such  satisfactory  results  in  the  past. 

4.  To  prevent  mere  mental  development  from  being  used  to  exe- 
cute wickedness,  and  that  which  will  bring  shame  and  ruin  upon 
the  nation,  full  and  free  opportunity  must  be  granted,  under  the 
protection  of  law,  to  the  ministers  of  religion  to  carry  out  their 
work  of  evangelization  and  moral  instruction  among  the  people. 
Mere  mental  culture,  apart  from  high  moral  tone,  will  not  neces- 
sarily result  in  honorable  patriotic  efforts,  nor  will  it  insure  honesty 
and  integrity.  The  cultivated  scoundrel  differs  from  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs  only  in  his  capacity  to  execute  more  successfully 
his  villainous  plans.  All  that  mere  mental  culture  can  do  for  him 
is  to  increase  his  power  of  doing  wrong  in  the  community,  to  give 
an  exquisite  edge  to  the  blade  which  he  wields  on  the  right  and  the 
left  in  pressing  forward  in  his  career  of  dishonesty  and  crime,  to 
intensify  the  poison  he  naturally  possesses  so  as  to  make  it  more 
fatal  to  his  victims.  "  Whited  sepulchres  may  attract  the  eye  by 
their  beautiful  external  appearance,  possibly  may  not  offend  the 
nose  if  at  a  suitable  distance,  and  yet  they  may  be  full  of  dead  men's 
bones  and  of  all  uncleanness."  Similarly,  the  culture  which  has 
been  wholly  intellectual  may  command  admiration  for  its  extent 
and  thoroughness,  may  charm  the  ear  by  its  eloquent  diction,  and 
captivate  the  soul  by  the  sublimity  of  its  utterances,  and  yet  be 
conjoined  with  a  heart  full  of  moral  filth  and  corruption, — may  in- 
deed prove  a  very  focus  of  contagion  to  a  nation.  Hence  no  culture 
can  be  considered  desirable  which  loses  sight  of  the  moral  nature  of 
man.  The  true  and  the  beautiful  can  have  no  abiding  home  unless 
when  associated  with  the  good. 

But  morality  is  unattainable  unless  in  connection  with  religion, 
which  is  its  groundwork  and  basis.  And  religion  necessarily  im- 
plies a  recognition  of  some  power  outside  of  and  above  the  sphere 
of  humanity,  from  whence  its  precepts  proceed  and  whose  approval 
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or  disapproval  must  be  looked  for  in  every  human  act.  Hence  the 
nation  cannot  be  indifferent  to  religion.  Says  Lieber  on  this 
point,*  "If  we  comprehend  within  this  term  all  belief,  true  or  er- 
roneous, in  an  agent  or  agents  overruling  the  actions  and  destinies 
of  men,  possessed  of  a  power  surpassing  human  power,  which 
extends  to  the  changes  in  the  physical  world,  we  shall  find  that 
men  have  never  existed  without  some  religion,  whether  it  be  in  the 
form  of  the  grossest  fetish  religion,  adoring  beings  which  do  not 
even  represent  real  or  imagined  animate  beings,  or  polytheism,  or 
monotheism.  The  consciousness  of  our  dependence  and  of  the  great 
limitations  of  our  power,  fear  or  hope,  desire  of  superior  aid,  or  a 
longing  for  support  and  comfort  in  adversity,  which  every  man  feels 
that  he  himself  or  his  fellow  man  are  incapable  of  affording,  has 
invariably  led  men  to  acknowledge  a  superior  agency  of  some  sort 
or  other.  Man  has  always  adored.  If,  therefore,  there  were  no 
other  reason  why  we  should  promote  pure  religion — and  there  are 
many  indeed — this  would  be  a  strong  one,  that  man  will  not  and 
cannot  live  without  some  religion,  of  whatever  character ;  and  if  he 
has  not  a  true  one  he  will  embrace  a  false  one  ;  if  he  has  not  belief 
or  true  faith  he  will  resort  to  superstition,  or  rather  his  heart  will 
naturally  engender  it.  But  if  a  religion  acknowledges  a  God  "  who 
is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,"  who  is  love  and  all-pure, 
it  needs  no  farther  discussion  to  show  how  deeply  the  whole  society 
is  interested  in  maintaining  the  diffusion  of  such  a  faith,  which  af- 
fords the  two  most  powerful  agents  of  morality ;  namely,  on  the 
one  hand,  mental  communion  with  a  being  who  is  purity  himself, 
and,  being  omniscient,  does  not  judge  by  signs  or  outward  actions, 
but  searches  the  motives  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  our  hearts,  and 
who,  being  almighty,  affords  support  to  all  who  seek  it  in  purity 
from  him ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  It  extends  at  once  the  whole  sphere  of  action  ;  its  effects 
and  tests  go  beyond  the  mere  calculation  of  expediency,  and  thus 
the  belief  must  needs  become  the  most  powerful  primitive  impulse 
to  good  actions,  uprightness,  disinterestedness,  kindness,  love  of 
truth,  and  admiration  of  what  is  truly  good,  beautiful,  noble  and 
great," 


*Liober's  Political  Ethics,  II.,  67. 
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Still  the  cultivation  of  religion  pure  and  undefined  is  not  the 
province  of  the  nation  per  se.  It  belongs  to  the  Church — another 
divine  institution,  possessed  of  peculiar  powers  through  its  great 
Head,  which  are  manifested  in  the  entire  renovation  of  sinful  na- 
ture and  the  impartation  of  a  spiritual  life  to  the  penitent  human 
being.  But  the  Church  is  not  dependent  upon  the  State,  although 
the  latter  owes  its  most  perfect  and  successful  development  to  the 
purity  of  life,  which  the  influence  of  the  former  bestows  upon  its 
faithful  members.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the  Church  should 
be  protected  by  the  State  in  all  its  legitimate  efforts  to  extend  the 
influence  of  the  truths  entrusted  to  it  for  the  good  of  mankind ; 
that  it  should  be  allowed  free  scope  in  the  work  of  evangelization 
and  moral  instruction  among  the  people,  because  the  best  kind  of 
citizens  are  those  who  are  sincere  followers  of  Christ. 

The  protection  furnished  by  the  State  must  not  be  in  the  form 
of  subsidy  or  pecuniary  support,  which  would  place  the  Church  in 
a  dependent  position,  but  rather  by  prohibiting  every  thing  that 
would  interfere  with  the  due  exercise  of  its  functions.  Thus  it  is 
right  that  there  should  be  Sunday  laws,  so  that  those  who  wish  to 
keep  the  day  in  accordance  with  their  interpretation  of  the  divine 
command  may  not  be  subjected  to  interruption  by  the  noise  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure.  It  is  right  that  severe  penalties  should  be  im- 
posed for  disturbance  of  divine  worship,  that  the  clergy  should  be 
exempted  from  certain  civil  duties  which  might  interfere  seri- 
ously with  the  due  performance  of  their  professional  functions,  that 
the  church  in  some  form  be  recognized  as  the  guardian  of  morality. 
This  can  be  done  without  discriminating  between  the  different 
denominations  that  claim  to  be  alike  sharers  of  her  high  preroga- 
tives and  privileges. 

Where  the  question  arises  in  regard  to  religions  that  are  not 
Christians,  aud  the  followers  of  some  of  these  are  to  be  found  in 
our  country — "  How  far  can  the  government  render  them  protec- 
tion ?''  the  answer  must  be  :  only  so  far  as  their  services  are  not 
disturbances  of  public  order,  and  their  teachings  not  subversive  of 
morality  and  good  citizenship.  The  Christian  Church,  if  true  to 
the  teachings  of  her  Master,  cannot  ask  that  law  be  used  to  sup- 
press other  forms  of  religion,  but  must  rejoice  at  the  opportunity 
of  bearing  the  truth  to  the  followers  of  such,  in  full  confidence  that 
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the  seed  thus  planted  will  yield  a  rich  reward  for  their  labor.  The 
fanatics  and  hyper-pietists,  who  wished  to  drive  the  Chinese  from 
our  shores  for  fear  that  they  would  paganize  an  essentially  Chris- 
tian land,  only  showed  by  their  conduct  how  weak  was  their  faith 
in  the  power  and  vitality  of  the  Christian  religion.  Far  different 
was  the  spirit  of  those  who  hailed  the  influx  of  the  Chinese  as 
affording  them  an  opportunity  for  earnest  evangelical  labor  under 
the  protecting  aegis  of  a  government  that  has  learned  not  to  des- 
pise the  religion  upon  which  its  founders  relied  for  strength,  and 
whose  teachings  can  only  result  in  creating  the  highest  type  of 
citizenship. 

These  are  some  of  the  lessons  learned  by  the  American  people 
during  the  first  century  of  national  existence.  They  do  not  contain 
any  novelties,  but  are  simple  rehabilitations  of  truths  that  have 
always  existed.  Truth  is  never  new  save  to  him  who  meets  with 
it  for  the  first  time,  when  it  has  the  charm  of  novelty.  It  may  be 
bidden  from  observation  for  years  or  centuries,  but  such  conceal- 
ment does  not  tend  to  its  decay.  Ever  fresh  and  living  to  him  who 
finds  it,  he  will  never  go  astray  who  follows  its  guidance  ;  but  great 
will  be  the  condemnation  of  him  to  whom  the  light  of  truth  is  re- 
vealed in  vain.  To  sin  against  light  and  to  plunge  into  deliberate 
blindness  will  bring  its  own  terrible  punishment.  In  proportion 
as  we  profit  by  the  lessons  taught  us  in  the  past  shall  we  advance 
to  the  forefront  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  not  only  in  strength 
and  wealth,  but  also  in  those  higher  characteristics  which  give 
durability  to  a  national  name  and  fame.  We  must  never  lose  sight 
of  these  lessons,  for  if  a  nation  becomes  oblivious  of  its  divine 
mission,  of  the  imperative  demands  of  patriotism  on  its  citizens, 
of  the  need  of  intellectual  culture  to  raise  it  above  the  plane  of  the 
animal,  and  of  the  importance  of  that  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing which  recognizes  this  life  as  but  a  preparation  for  another  of 
eternal  duration,  then  its  downfall  and  utter  ruin  will  be  a  mere 
matter  of  time.  It  will  speedily  become  a  prey  to  the  spoiler  from 
without,  or  to  inevitable  destruction  from  dissensions  and  divisions 
at  home.  Continual  vigilance  is  essential  to  the  durability  of  any 
nation,  and  abiding  attachment  to  truth  is  sure  passport  to  a  green 
old  age. 

It  is  proper,  however,  before  dismissing  the  subject,  to  glance 
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briefly,  for  time  will  admit  only  of  a  brief  retrospect,  at  some 
peculiar  results  or  successes  attained  by  the  nation  during  its  first 
hundred  years,  not  for  the  purpose  of  vain  glory,  but  to  show  that 
imperfectly  as  we  have  learned  the  lessons  already  mentioned,  still 
they  have  borne  rich  and  abundant  fruit.  Progress  of  an  unex- 
ampled character  has  marked  our  history.  While  we  would  avoid 
the  excessive  laudations  of  American  optimists,  it  cannot  be  wrong 
to  shun  the  dispiriting  jeremiads  of  the  disciples  of  the  pessimist 
school,  and  to  glance  at  the  actual  results  of  our  history. 

1.  Population. — At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war 
it  is  estimated  that  there  were  2,083,000  (including  500,000  slaves,) 
men,  women  and  children  living  in  the  thirteen  colonies.  How 
many  of  these  were  natives  and  how  many  of  foreign  birth  it  is 
impossible  to  state,  nor  is  there  any  certainty  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  number,  since  it  is  the  result  of  conjecture  and  not  of  an 
actual  census-enumeration.  When  the  first  census,  however,  was 
taken  in  1*790  the  number  is  given  as  3,929,214,  which  presents  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  grand  total  38,558,371  as  furnished  by  the 
census  of  1870.  Assuming  that  the  increase  from  1870  to  the 
present  has  been  at  the  same  rate  as  between  1860  and  1870,  we 
may  reckon  the  present  population  of  the  United  States  as 
nearly  42,000,000,  in  other  words  nearly  twenty-one  times  more 
than  when  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  English  government 
drove  the  people  into  rebellion.  Then  thirteen  colonies  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  constituted  the  nucleus.  They  were  thinly  settled 
and  poorly  provided  with  means  of  inter-state  intercourse.  Now 
there  are  thirty-eight  States  stretching  across  the  broad  continent, 
one  of  which  is  almost  an  empire  itself  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
with  a  population  drawn  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  developing 
signs  of  the  national  spirit  and  enterprise  wherever  a  settlement  is 
made,  and  building  up  populous  towns  and  cities  in  an  almost  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time.  That  which  was  formerly  our  ex- 
treme west  has  become  the  east  to  the  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
other  oriental  nations. 

The  singular  rapidity  with  which  the  foreign  element  becomes 
Americanized  is  as  startling  as  the  numbers  in  which  it  appears. 
For  a  while  some  of  them  may  contend  for  their  national  rites  and 
customs,  may  pride  themselves  upon  their  foreign  origin,  but  they 
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sooner  or  later  succumb  to  the  prevailing  spirit  and  esteem  it  a 
high  privilege  to  be  American  citizens.  Their  children  claim  to  be 
Americans  by  birth  and  care  not  to  push  their  genealogies  beyond 
the  country  which  they  find  so  congenial  to  prosperity  and  enter- 
prise. Even  the  peculiar  physical  characteristics  belonging  to  the 
countries  whence  the  fathers  came,  are  gradually  disappearing  and 
giving  place  to  a  type  peculiar  alone  to  the  United  States,  so  that 
with  a  singular  conglomeration  of  surnames  indicating  cosmo- 
politan origin,  our  population  generally  presents  uniform  physical 
and  mental  peculiarities. 

2.  Valuation  of  Property. — Here  the  data  are  very  inadequate 
to  a  comparative  statement  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  century, 
but  we  can  compare  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  country, 
exclusive  of  that  belonging  to  the  general  government,  as  presented 
by  the  census  of  1870,  with  that  of  1850.  The  latter  was  stated  to 
be  $7,135,7S0,228,and  the  former  $30,068,518,507;  in  other  words, 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  in  the  twenty  years  intervening  between 
the  two  census,  was  increased  more  than  four-fold.  This  includes 
landed  estate,  public  works,  manufactures,  and  personal  estate  of 
every  kind  whatever.  True,  there  is  a  dark  side  to  this  state- 
ment, which  shows  a  huge  national  debt  and  great  indebtedness  on 
the  part  of  most  of  the  States,  but  the  elasticity  of  the  country 
bears  loads  of  this  kind  with  great  equanimity,  buoyed  up  with 
the  confident  assurance  that  its  present  and  future  resources  will 
ensure  certain  liquidation. 

Along  with  this  increase  of  wealth,  which  is  probably  more 
generally  distributed  than  in  any  other  country  on  the  globe,  there 
is  to  be  found  a  large  increase  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civ- 
ilization, some  of  which  penetrate  the  humblest  cottages  of  the 
land.  Foreign  countries  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  daily  needs 
of  the  American  citizen,  and  the  oceans  are  whitened  with  sails 
bearing  such  contributions  to  our  busy  ports  and  then  carrying  off 
with  them  our  own  productions  in  exchange.  Indeed,  what  would 
have  been  a  rare  luxury  to  the  wealthy  one  century  ago  is  now 
simply  a  necessity  to  the  humble  citizen.  Its  price  brings  it  within 
the  reach  of  bis  income,  and  his  tastes  lead  him  to  require  that 
which  his  income  will  secure.  And  tbis  is  not  only  true  in  regard 
to  material  wants,  food,  clothing  and    shelter,  but  also  to   those 
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aesthetic  wants  which  cultivated  tastes  create.  Works  of  art  are 
in  demand,  sculpture  and  painting  are  liberally  encouraged,  archi- 
tecture is  invited  to  unite  the  beautiful  with  the  useful  in  public  and 
private  edifices,  music  finds  votaries  quite  as  enthusiastic  as  in  the 
old  world,  and  for  all  these  branches  of  the  fine  arts  money  is  ex- 
peDded  with  a  very  lavish  hand.  True,  the  taste  which,  induces 
the  expenditure  is  not  always  such  as  will  stand  fair  criticism  ;  our 
galleries  of  paintings  contain  but  little  of  the  rare  results  of  exalted 
talent  as  compared  with  the  acres  of  canvass  covered  with  mere 
daubs ;  our  statuary,  notwithstanding  some  brilliant  examples  of 
native  and  foreign  genius,  contains  hosts  of  figures  like  those  ex- 
hibited in  the  horrible  collection  in  the  Capital  for  which  the  na- 
tional treasury  has  been  heavily  mulcted ;  our  music  is  not  always 
of  the  classic  schools  of  Beethoven,  Mozart  or  Handel,  or  even  that 
conjured  up  by  the  weird  genius  of  Richard  Wagner,  and  our 
architecture  only  at  rare  intervals  gives  us  a  Girard  College,  while 
it  mostly  delights  in  the  perpetration  of  costly  enormities,  embody- 
ing nothing  but  the  idea  of  senseless  expenditure.  Still  it  is  a 
gratifying  circumstance  that  wealth  has  aspirations  after  that  which 
is  beautiful,  and  it  bids  us  hope  that  in  time,  as  cultivation  ad- 
vances, we  shall  rise  from  our  present  contentment  with  that  which 
is  mere  pretense,  to  a  higher,  purer  and  more  perfect  art. 

3.  Intellectual  Progress. — This  may  be  shown  in  various  ways, 
and  notably  by  the  number  of  institutions,  public  and  private, 
devoted  to  educational  purposes,  from  those  where  rudimentary 
instruction  is  given  to  those  devoted  to  technical,  professional  and 
higher  culture  generally.  The  number  of  such  institutions  in  1 8T0 
was  141,629,  with  221,042  teachers,  and  7,209,938  pupils,  at  an 
expense  of  95,402,126  dollars.  These  figures  most  eloquently  set 
forth  the  appreciation  of  education  in  the  land.  They  show  how 
wide-spread  must  be  the  feeling  that,  without  its  aid,  the  people 
would  be  unfitted  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  the  national  des- 
tiny. And  this  is  still  more  satisfactorily  shown  by  the  great  de- 
mand for  intellectual  pabulum,  whether  of  a  high  or  low  degree. 
There  were  in  the  year  mentioned  3,871  newspapers  published  in 
the  United  States,  with  a  total  of  1,508,548,250  copies  annually 
issued,  and  an  aggregate  of  164,815  libraries,  public  and  private, 
containing  45,528,938  volumes.     The  newspaper  or  the  printed 
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volume  is  the  source  to  which  nearly  every  adult  resorts  for  infor- 
mation, and  these  statistics  show  how  large  a  number  of  readers 
there  must  be  to  justify  such  an  enormous  supply. 

The  intellectual  progress  of  the  nation  is  also  shown,  and  in  a 
way  that  gives  her  a  high  position,  by  the  number  of  her  authors 
who  are  acknowledged  as  of  pre-eminent  worth  by  the  literary 
world.  Prior  to  1715  we  find  John  Eliot  published  his  Indian 
version  of  the  Bible — now  a  rare  curiosity  to  the  biblomaniac — 
Cotton  Mather  his  Magnalia  Christi  Americani,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards his  treatise  on  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  Franklin  his 
essays  and  scientific  papers,  which  with  a  few  books  of  scientific 
travels  and  historical  contributions,  are  still  referred  to  as  of  classic 
value.  From  1775  to  1820  the  political  writings  of  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Monroe,  Hamilton,  John  Adams,  Ames  and  Patrick 
Henry ;  the  scientific  productions  of  Rittenhouse,  Rush,  Barton, 
Wilson  and  others  ;  the  poetical  effusions  of  Barlow,  Trumbull  and 
Hopkinson  ;  the  works  of  fiction  of  Brown,  Brackenbridge, — repre- 
sent strength  of  thought,  careful  research,  and  imaginative  powers, 
although  Sydney  Smith  at  the  close  of  this  period  asked  the  ques- 
tion "  Who  reads  an  American  book?"  as  though  there  was  no 
literature  here  worthy  of  notice.  Then  commenced  a  period  in 
our  literary  history  full  of  remarkable  contributions  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  intellectual  labor,  which  have  won  a  proud  place  in 
the  libraries  of  the  world.  Bancroft,  Schoolcraft,  Prescott  and 
Motley  have  taken  their  place  among  the  historians ;  Irving, 
Cooper,  Paulding,  Poe  and  Hawthorne  among  the  writers  of  fic- 
tion ;  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Halleck,  Whittier,  Lowell  and  Holmes 
among  the  poets ;  Audubon,  Agassiz,  Dana,  Hare,  Henry  and 
Silliman  among  the  scientists,  and  a  host  of  others  whose  names 
would  require  hours  to  enumerate,  have  made  contributions  in 
every  department  of  literature  and  science,  which  fully  demon- 
strate the  great  talent  of  their  authors  and  the  high  character  of 
the  literature  of  the  nation.  In  the  last  half  century  America  has 
left  no  niche  in  the  temple  of  knowledge  unstudied  by  her  sons, 
and  has  made  valuable  contributions  to  them  all. 

4.  Scientific  Progress. — In  science  the  nation  has  been  no  lag- 
gard. Since  the  time  when  Franklin  fulmen  e  ccelo,  sceptrumque 
tyrannis  eripuit,  it  has  always  had  citizens  who  have  diligently 
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delved  in  this  field.  Franklin's  researches  into  the  mysteries  of 
electricity  but  paved  the  way  for  those  of  Henry  and  Morse,  whose 
discoveries  culminated  in  the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  and  then 
the  daring  of  an  American  pressed  its  application  until  the  sub- 
marine cable  was  devised  and  successfully  laid.  And  what  an 
impulse  to  commerce,  manufactures,  and  all  the  peaceful  arts  has 
not  the  telegraph  given  !  There  is  something  almost  awe-inspiring 
in  the  thought  that  the  slender  wires  that  hang  mid-air  over  land 
through  populous  countries,  over  desert  plains  and  barren  moun- 
tains, as  well  as  in  the  depths  of  old  ocean,  are  the  highways 
along  which  are  constantly  passing  messages  of  business  and  love, 
announcements  of  birth  or  death,  of  triumph  or  defeat,  of  peace  or 
war.  It  is  a  thousand  times  more  wonderful  than  the  stories  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  or  the  lying  pretensions  of  mediaeval  magi- 
cians. 

Again,  take  the  art  of  Heliography  or  sun-painting ;  although  the 
first  germ  was  not  the  discovery  of  an  American,  yet  the  honor  of 
first  taking  the  picture  of  a  living  man  belongs  to  Draper  of  New 
York — a  naturalized  citizen.  What  has  it  not  done  towards  the 
operpetuation  of  the  loved  and  the  beautiful !  Have  not  discoveries 
rapidly  followed  each  other  in  this  art  until  its  cultivators,  with  a 
bold  venture,  have  even  succeeded  in  catching  the  changing  phases 
of  a  solar  eclipse  or  a  transit  of  Yenus,  and  given  them  an  enduring 
permanence  never  dreamed  of  in  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  craziest 
visionary  ?  We  have  ceased  to  marvel  at  its  triumphs,  and  only 
regret  that  mankind  had  not  been  blessed  with  its  power  centuries 
ago,  so  that  we  might  now  look  upon  the  wonderful  presentments 
of  the  countenances  of  those  men  of  olden  time,  whose  characters 
we  have  learned  to  love,  reverence  or  adore. 

And  in  the  department  of  natural  history  our  activity  has  been 
no  less  marked.  Under  the  vigorous  industry,  earnest  enthusiasm 
and  wonderful  genius  of  the  naturalized  Swiss  Professor  Agassiz — 
clarum  et  venerabile  nomen — who  relinquished  European  honors 
of  the  most  attractive  kind  to  labor  and  toil  among  the  savans  of 
our  own  land,  not  only  has  the  Cambridge  Museum,  to  which  his 
energies  were  principally  directed,  risen  to  a  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance which  makes  it  attractive  to  naturalists  all  over  the  world, 
but  numerous  others  have  sprung  into  existence,  each   bearing 
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some  important  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  We 
have  learned,  money-making  people  as  we  are,  to  recognize  science 
as  worthy  of  our  best  brains  and  our  severest  labor. 

To  the  question  "Who  reads  an  American  book?"  now  will  the 
reply  come  from  every  student's  laboratory  all  over  the  world, 
"Without  a  knowledge  of  what  the  savans  of  the  new  world  have 
done,  one  is  but  poorly  acquainted  with  any  field  of  investigation 
and  study."  They  have  gained  a  reputation  among  mankind 
which  shames  the  silly  nobility  whose  only  claim  to  recognition  is 
based  upon  what  its  ignorant  forefathers  with  rude  muscular  force 
inflicted  on  their  weaker  brethren,  and  whose  childish  pride  is 
content  with  a  display  of  coats  of  arms  emblazoned  with  tawdry 
decorations.  They  are  enumerated  among  the  benefactors  of  the 
race,  whose  glory  consists  in  enlarging  the  field  of  investigation  and 
increasing  the  knowledge  of  mankind. 

5.  Progress  in  Mechanic  Arts. — The  practical  bent  of  the  Amer- 
ican mind  finds  every  employment  in  the  invention  of  improved  forms 
of  machinery,  and  the  immense  collection  of  models  which  fill  the 
cases  of  the  national  Patent-Office  furnishes  abundant  proof  of 
great  success.  By  improved  machinery  new  occupations  have 
been  introduced  and  old  ones  have  been  caused  to  disappear.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  mention  even  the  most  important  of  these, 
without  taxing  the  patience  of  my  audience  beyond  ordinary 
endurance.  A  glance  at  a  few  may  serve  to  show  how  much 
American  skill  has  done  for  the  world  in  this  department. 

Formerly  our  grain  was  cut  either  with  the  sickle  or  cradle,  and 
to  gather  in  a  moderate  harvest,  without  large  assistance  from 
those  engaged  in  the  mechanical  arts  of  our  towns  and  villages, 
would  have  been  almost  impossible.  Other  occupations  were 
thrown  aside,  and  the  harvest  field  was  made  to  resound  with  the 
noise  of  busy  crowds  of  men  toiling  and  sweating  over  the  heavy 
grain.  Now  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  contrivances  the  work  is 
done  with  comparatively  little  human  assistance,  and  there  is  no 
hindrance  to  the  business  of  the  mechanic  ;  while  the  farmer  more 
speedily  and  surely  gathers  in  the  rich  crops  which  nature  returns 
for  the  labor  he  has  expended  upon  the  soil.  The  mower  and 
reaper,  moreover,  enables  larger  crops  to  be  cultivated  and  more 
food  to  be  raised  for  home-population  or  exportation.       It  has 
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diminished  the  necessity  for  human  labor  in  one  department, 
increased  the  material  wealth  of  the  country,  and  made  it  able  to 
feed  a  larger  number  of  citizens. 

Again,  the  contrivances  used  for  spinning,  weaving  and  finish- 
ing cotton  goods  are  mainly  of  American  invention,  resulting  in 
increasing  the  quantity  of  the  manufactured  article  yearly  brought 
into  market,  diminishing  its  cost  per  yard,  and  giving  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  who  would  other- 
wise be  obliged  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence,  full  of  struggles 
with  misery  and  starvation. 

The  printing  press  has  been  also  made  to  receive  the  impress  of 
American  ingenuity.  Instead  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  old  hand 
press,  steam  has  been  brought  into  requisition,  and  immense  edi- 
tions of  our  huge  city  daily  newspapers  are  prepared  in  a  few 
hours  to  meet  the  demand  of  a  public  greedy  for  the  latest  news 
— a  demand  which  could  not  have  been  supplied  at  all  by  the 
hand-press  of  the  older  time. 

The  sewing  machine,  now  an  indispensable  piece  of  furniture  in 
every  household,  has  lightened  labor  greatly,  and  diminished  the 
drudgery  to  which  the  slave  of  the  needle  was  doomed  before  its 
introduction.  And  not  only  has  it  made  the  plain  sewing  of  the 
family  an  easy  task,  but  it  has  opened  a  way  for  decorative  work 
which  develops  the  artistic  taste  and  aesthetic  faculties  to  an  ex- 
tent altogether  impossible  in  former  times.  And  it,  with  all  its 
manifold  improvements,  is  purely  and  absolutely  the  result  of  Amer- 
can  skill  and  American  labor. 

With  one  more  illustration  I  shall  close.  Not  many  years  ago 
the  American  would  have  readily  admitted  that  he  could  never 
compete  with  the  foreign  mechanic  in  the  construction  of  accurate 
time  pieces,  because  it  was  believed  that  they  must  be  made  by 
hand  to  be  of  suitable  delicacy,  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  foreign 
countries  was  very  much  below  that  which  was  claimed  to  be  its 
due  in  this  country.  Still,  even  here,  American  talent,  combined 
with  patience  and  perseverance,  has  gained  a  great  triumph.  It 
has  devised  machinery  which  finishes  with  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy  ail  the  intricate  parts  af  the  most  delicate  time-pieces, 
and  its  watches  are  now  recognized  as  the  best  made  in  the  world. 

Such  are  some  of  the  striking  results  attained  by  the  United 
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States  during  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  existence, — attained 
while  learning  the  lessons  which  its  history  so  earnestly  and  im- 
pressively set  before  its  citizens.  It  is  proposed  to  signalize  its 
Jubilee  by  making  a  public  exhibition  of  the  productions  of  its  soil, 
the  results  of  its  ingenuity  and  mechanic  talent,  and  of  everything 
that  will  tend  to  show  what  nature  has  furnished  and  human  skill 
has  produced.  In  such  an  exhibition,  North  and  South  can  hon- 
estly strike  hands,  not  over  a  silly  rhetorician's  "bloody  chasm" 
but  with  fraternal  grasp  and  loyal  zeal  for  the  success  of  the 
nation  in  the  future,  as  they  gaze  upon  the  wondrous  results  of  her 
past  success.  And  where  should  such  an  exhibition  be  held  but  on 
the  spot  where  the  first  blast  of  liberty  was  blown,  the  reverbera- 
tions of  which  have  been  echoing  and  re-echoing  over  hill  and  dale 
for  these  hundred  years  ?  And  as  young  and  old  wend  their  way 
to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  to  meet  not  only  this 
grand  display  from  our  own  country,  but  magnificent  contributions 
from  other  nations  and  peoples  that  have  been  invited  to  bring  all 
they  may  have  of  taste  and  skill,  let  their  minds  ponder  the  lessons 
learned  in  the  past  century,  and  dedicate  themselves  anew  to  the 
duty  of  preserving  the  liberties,  which  are  offered  to  all  by  our  Con- 
stitution, from  peril,  whether  it  come  from  foes  within  or  foes  with- 
out. Amid  the  rejoicing  over  the  triumphs  of  American  art  and 
industry,  let  the  memory  recur  to  the  old  Independence  bell,  that  first 
proclaimed  "liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof,"  and  then  to  the  wonderful  realization  of  its  pro- 
phetic sound,  through  the  blessing  of  a  merciful  Providence;  until, 
full  of  a  sense  of  profound  obligation  for  the  past  and  of  absolute 
dependence  in  the  future,  the  lips  shall  burst  forth  in  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist — 
Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul ;  and  all  that  is  within  me  bless  His  holy 

name. 
Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  His  benefits. 


Am  I  My  Brothers  Keeper? 
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A  SANITARY  VIEW  OF  THE  QUESTION,  — "AM  I  MY  BROTH- 
ER'S KEEPER?" 

By  LEWIS  H.  STEINER,  M.  D.,  Frederick  City,  Md. 

A   DISCOURSE  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE   ASSOCIATION,  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING   IN   BAL- 
TIMORE,  NOVEMBER   II,  1875. 

Society  brings  with  it  special  duties  and  special  obligations  that  are 
unknown  to  the  hermit  in  his  lonely  cell  or  amid  his  self-sought  solitude 
in  the  wilderness,  and  these  duties  and  obligations  increase  and  multiply 
in  proportion  as  man's  social  relations  widen  and  enlarge,  being  fewest  in 
the  isolated  family,  and  most  complex  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  crowded  city, 
whose  streets  are  resonant  with  the  sounds  of  business  and  whose  houses 
teem  with  a  crowded  population. 

In  the  simple  life  of  the  solitaire,  he  has  but  to  consider  the  hygiene  of 
his  own  body,  mind,  and  soul.  The  requisite  conditions  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  bodily  health  are  simply  these  :  that  food,  clothing,  light,  heat, 
and  oxygenized  air  should  be  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  daily 
waste  of  life  ;  to  guard  the  body  against  injury  arising  from  external  natural 
agencies,  and  to  secure  that  amount  of  light,  heat,  and  oxygen  which  will 
insure  a  healthy  development  of  the  animal  organism.  His  task  is  some- 
what simple.  If  it  be  neglected,  the  result  of  the  neglect  is  visited  only  on 
himself,  in  the  shape  of  defective  vitality,  blunted  senses,  enfeebled  consti- 
tution, and,  ultimately,  the  embrace  of  the  inexorable  tyrant,  Death.  All 
admit  that  care  for  whatever  will  prevent  such  a  result  is  a  solemn  duty  that 
weighs  heavily  upon  every  human  being,  and  that  he  should  endeavor  to 
preserve  his  faculties  free  from  impairment,  because  under  such  circum- 
stances he  can  best  attempt  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  has  been 
specially  assigned  him.  Self-preservation  is  said  to  be  the  first  law  of 
nature,  and  Satan,  even,  is  represented  in  the  Book  of  Job  as  saying,  i:  Skin 
for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life." 

But  where  the  family  relation  begins  to  introduce  other  thoughts  than 
those  that  belong  to  the  low  plane  of  self,  and  find  their  highest  object 
only  in  the  sphere  of  self-preservation, — when  the  necessities  of  protec- 
tion against  the  rude  elements  of  nature,  and  of  controlling  and  subjugating 
its  forces,  compel  man  to  seek  the  aid  of  his  fellow-men  and  demonstrate 
the  great  advantages  that  spring  from  cooperation  and  associated  labor,  — 
then  his  duties  rapidly  increase.  He  can  be  no  longer  satisfied  with  what 
is  only  connected  with  his  own  comfort  and  convenience,  or  conclude  that 
he  has  filled  the  full  measure  of  his  duty  when  he  has  but  faithfully  pro- 
vided for  the  wants  of  his  family.  Gregarious  by  nature  and  habit,  every- 
thing that  affects  the  physical,  mental,  or  spiritual  character  of  his  neigh- 
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bors  will  indirectly  and  insensibly  make  its  impress  upon  him,  so  that  he 
will  be  forced  sooner  or  later  to  bear  witness,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  a  unit  in  the  scheme  of  creation,  but  is  so  connected 
with  the  other  members  of  his  race  that  what  is  detrimental  to  them  will  be 
detrimental  to  him,  and  what  will  improve  and  elevate  their  condition  will, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  exercise  a  like  influence  upon  him.  Intellectual 
surroundings  will  tend  to  sharpen  his  mental  faculties,  to  increase  his  store 
of  information,  and  to  open  up  more  comprehensive  views  of  the  domain 
of  knowledge  ;  while  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  indifference  to  intel- 
lectual culture  will  blunt  his  own  native  acuteness,  contract  his  range  of 
observation,  and  render  him  indifferent  to  that  vigorous,  active  exercise  of 
his  mind  which  is  indispensable  to  progress.  A  healthy  moral  atmosphere 
will  react  upon  his  own  spiritual  life  and  aid  in  the  development  of  a  higher 
and  purer  tone,  while  the  vicinage  of  wickedness  and  vice  will  throw  a  dead- 
ening pall  over  high  resolve  and  noble  effort,  depress  his  spiritual  aspira- 
tions, and  tend  to  drag  him  down  to  the  lower  plane  upon  which  they  live 
and  flourish,  and  where  they  find  the  degrading  food  required  by  their  mor- 
bid appetite. 

Physical  causes  will  in  like  manner  make  their  impress  upon  bodily  health. 
Where  pure  air  and  wholesome  food,  conjoined  to  other  suitable  hygienic 
conditions,  exist,  all  those  who  dwell  in  the  locality  will  be  favorably  affected, 
and  disease  will  find  subjects  not  very  favorable  for  its  development,  while 
the  prevalence  of  unsanitary  conditions,  such  as  the  existence  of  wretched- 
ness and  filth,  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  undergoing  decomposition,  of 
pestilential  disease  throwing  off  morbid  particles  into  the  atmosphere,  will 
result  in  depression  of  vital  forces,  the  development  of  morbid  symptoms, 
and  the  inevitable  appearance  of  premature  death. 

Babbage,  in  the  fragment  styled  "The  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise," 
sets  forth  most  strikingly  the  permanent  impressions  that  our  words  and 
actions  make  on  the  globe  we  inhabit.  "No  motion  impressed,"  he  says, 
"  by  a  natural  cause,  or  by  a  human  agency,  is  ever  obliterated.  The  rip- 
ples on  the  ocean's  surface  caused  by  a  gentle  breeze,  or  the  still  water 
which  marks  the  more  immediate  track  of  a  ponderous  vessel  gliding  with 
scarcely  expanded  sails  over  its  bosom,  are  equally  indelible.  The  momen- 
tary waves  raised  by  the  passing  breeze,  apparently  born  but  to  die  on  the 
spot  which  saw  their  birth,  leave  behind  them  an  endless  progeny,  which, 
reviving  with  diminished  energy  in  other  seas,  visiting  a  thousand  shores, 
reflected  from  each  and  perhaps  again  partially  concentrated,  will  pursue 

their  endless  course  till  ocean  itself  be  annihilated If  the  Almighty 

stamped  on  the  brow  of  the  earliest  murderer  the  indelible  and  visible  mark 
of  his  guilt,  He  has  also  established  laws  by  which  each  succeeding  criminal 
is  not  less  irrevocably  chained  to  the  testimony  of  his  crime  ;  for  every 
atom  of  his  mortal  frame,  through  whatever  changes  its  severed  particles 
may  migrate,  will  still  retain,  adhering  to  it  through  every  combination  — 
some  movement  derived  from  that  very  muscular  effort  by  which  the  crime 
itself  was  perpetrated." 

The  imagination  can  scarce  follow  the  writer  in  his  wonderful  portrayal  of 
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the  permanent  influence  which  our  words  and  actions  exercise,  but  the  ex- 
tract will  assist  us  in  comprehending  the  permanent  effects  for  good  or  evil 
that  arise  from  our  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  physical  surroundings.  We 
cannot  avoid  these  effects  ;  we  must  be  bettered  and  improved  by  them,  or 
we  shall  suffer  from  their  deteriorating  influences,  and  be  compelled  to  do 
battle  earnestly  and  vigorously  against  them.  Hence  we  are  obliged  to  in- 
terest ourselves  in  such  surroundings,  to  go  forth  from  our  own  homes,  — 
however  perfect  they  may  be  in  all  the  conditions  that  insure  healthy  minds, 
souls,  and  bodies,  —  and  to  investigate  the  nature  of  those  of  our  neigh- 
bors, so  as  to  ameliorate  and  improve  them,  and  by  so  doing  to  do  unto  oth- 
ers as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us,  and  destroy  that  which  must  inevi- 
tably injure  ourselves  and  our  own  families. 

The  question  addressed  to  the  sanitarian,  as  he  plods  along  in  his  efforts 
to  eradicate  the  materials  upon  which  disease  feeds  and  flourishes,  —  ad- 
dressed not  only  by  the  thoughtless  trifler,  but  by  the  sensible  householder, 
who  with  great  self-composure  is  content  with  having  made  his  own  home 
neat  and  clean  and  pure,  —  is  just  the  same  as  that  employed  by  Cain,  when 
God  inquired  concerning  his  brother  Abel,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? " 
To  this  question  in  its  sanitary  aspect,  attention  is  invited  in  the  present 
paper.  Am  I  in  any  way  so  interested  in  the  preservation  of  my  brother's 
health,  that  the  duty  rests  upon  me  to  see  that  the  unwholesome  sanitary 
conditions  with  which  he  is  surrounded  should  be  corrected  and  remedied, 
whether  this  be  accomplished  through  the  employment  of  argument  or  moral 
suasion,  or  by  the  stern  authority  of  law  ?  Upon  the  affirmative  answer  to 
this  question,  hinges  that  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  creation  of 
local  boards  of  health  with  their  sanitary  codes,  of  State  boards  with  super- 
visory powers  over  all  subjects  that  concern  the  health  of  the  citizens,  and 
even  of  health  associations  composed  of  scientists  and  philanthropists,  who 
believe  that  human  life  in  any,  even  the  lowest  form,  is  something  worth 
all  the  labor,  care,  and  love  that  can  be  gathered  up  to  make  it  bright, 
happy,  and  vigorous. 

i.  The  subtle  agencies,  instrumental  in  the  production  of  disease,  are  in 
many  cases  susceptible  of  being  distributed  in  all  directions  from  the  per- 
son affected  as  from  a  prolific  focus,  and  disease  itself  always  contributes 
to  the  production  of  impurities  which  impair  the  invigorating  influences  of 
the  conditions  most  favorable  to  health,  insensibly  taint  the  atmosphere  and 
pollute  the  sources  whence  the  water-supply  is  obtained.  Thus  personal 
comfort  and  health,  and  the  comfort  and  health  of  my  own  household,  make 
me  interested  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  my  brother.  Of  what  avail  are 
all  my  constant  efforts  to  keep  my  house  free  from  filth  and  impurity,  my 
grounds  neat  and  unpolluted  with  piles  of  decaying  garbage  and  other  sub- 
stances, whose  sight  and  smell  may  offend  both  the  eye  and  nose,  to  keep  a 
genial,  healthy  temperature  in  my  rooms,  and  to  promote  such  a  circulation 
of  air  as  may  supply  the  benefits  of  good  ventilation  to  my  family,  unless 
my  neighbor  is  alike  careful  and  cautious  ?  If  he  is  indifferent  to  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  uncleanliness  and  filth  in  his  house,  to  the  offensive  odors 
and  repulsive  appearance  of  kitchen  and  other  refuse  festering  with  decay 
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and  corruption  at  his  back-door,  to  the  disgusting  and  nauseating  effluvia 
that  pour  forth  from  the  pen  where  his  favorite  swine  are  being  carefully  fat- 
tened for  family  use,  to  the  establishment  of  such  ventilation  as  may  enable 
atmospheric  currents  to  keep  his  rooms  sweet  and  pure,  —  if,  thanks  to  an 
unusually  strong  constitution,  he  is  able  to  resist  the  depressing  influence  of 
all  these,  —  do  they  not,  however,  so  contribute  to  the  pollution  of  the  atmos- 
phere  that  I  and  my  household  are  deprived  of  our  right  to  pure  air  for 
breathing  purposes,  of  a  right  which  is  natural  and  indispensable  to  every 
human  being.  If  he  suffers  the  liquid  flowing  from  the  garbage  and  filth 
on  his  premises  to  saturate  the  soil  so  that  the  well,  from  which  I  am  ob- 
liged to  obtain  the  water  that  my  family  must  use  for  domestic  purposes,  is 
the  receptacle  of  this  filthy  extract,  does  he  not,  by  this  very  criminal  care- 
lessness, contribute  directly  to  the  introduction  of  disease  into  my  house- 
hold, and  make  himself  an  enemy  more  insidious  and  deadly  than  if  he 
were  to  declare  war  openly  against  me,  and  thus  enable  me  to  prepare  for 
the  defence  of  my  fireside  ?  More  insidious  and  deadly,  because  the  re- 
sult of  his  inability  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  necessity  of  cleanliness 
on  his  own  premises,  operates  in  such  a  concealed  way  against  me  and  mine 
that  I  am  powerless  as  regards  defence.  Thus  the  tenement-house  with  its 
overcrowded  population,  —  all  alike  indifferent  to  or  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  health  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  preserve  the  latter,  reeking  with 
foul  emanations  that  sicken  the  man  who  has  never  encountered  them  be- 
fore, overflowing  with  human  beings,  who  seem  to  have  lost  all  ambition 
and  desire  for  improvement,  whose  very  countenances  are  indicative  of  the 
degradation  and  spiritual  demoralization  that  reign  within,  —  this,  when  lo- 
cated near  me,  becomes  a  source  of  infinite  peril  and  danger  to  my  family. 
However  much  I  may  preach  the  gospel  of  health,  and  practice  its  precepts 
in  my  own  premises,  the  influence  of  such  a  pest-house  will  triumph  over 
precept  and  example,  bearing  with  it  an  injurious  potency  that  can  only  be 
destroyed  by  the  removal  of  the  conditions  that  constitute  it  such  an  incon- 
ceivable nuisance.  It  has  become  a  source  of  evil  that  will  continue  to 
affect  my  household,  do  what  I  can  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  and  leaves 
me  but  two  lines  of  defence  against  its  influences,  —  either  to  retreat  to 
other  and  healthier  surroundings,  or  to  interest  myself  directly  in  the  cleans- 
ing and  improvement  of  the  den  where  circumstances  force  my  brother  to 
dwell. 

I  am  my  brother's  keeper,  then,  because  the  health  of  myself  and  house- 
hold is  directly  involved  in  the  sanitary  conditions  that  prevail  throughout 
his  house  and  grounds,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  upon  his 
recognition  or  rejection  of  the  laws  of  health.  Thus  personal  considerations 
bid  me  consider  his  sanitary  condition  as  one  of  prime  importance  to  my- 
self directly  and  personally,  and  the  law  of  self-preservation  intensifies  the 
interest  I  should  take  in  his  welfare.  It  is  singular  how  the  brotherhood  of 
man  is  demonstrated  by  this  mysterious  power,  for  good  or  ill,  that  one 
member  of  the  race  does  exercise  over  the  other.  In  the  heyday  of  life, 
when  the  glow  of  health  flushes  the  cheek,  when  the  heart  beats  with  happy 
impulse  and  joyous  rapidity,  when  the  spirits  flow  with  a  keen  appreciation 
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of  all  that  is  bright  and  cheerful,  when  a  roseate  hue  invests  all  nature  and 
all  the  events  of  life  with  a  bewitching  charm,  when  love  or  friendship  binds 
him   to  a  special  object  or  to  the  attractions  of  a  chosen  few,  then  that 
which  is  miserable  or  degrading  —  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  suffering  — 
produces  no  impression  upon  him.     His  life  is  in  another  sphere,  and  can 
have  no   sympathy  whatever  with  objects    that   are    commonplace  and  in- 
vested with  sorrow.     Health  always  finds  it  difficult  to  tolerate  the  thought 
of  disease.     The  very  idea  is  repugnant,  and  must  be  driven  afar  from  the 
joyous  soul,  lest  it  bring  gloom  and  unhappiness  with  it ;  and,  similarly,  the 
miserable  condition  of  those  who  move  on  a  lower  plane  of  society  has  no 
more  recognized  appropriateness  amid  scenes  of  happiness   and   hours  of 
enjoyment,  than  a  hideous,  ghastly  skeleton,  amid   the  glare,  glitter,  and 
revelry  of  a  ball-room.     At  such  a  time  the  brother  who  is  toiling  amid  filth 
and  disease,  struggling  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  amid  agencies  and 
influences  that  degrade  and  brutalize,  has  no  recognition.     He  can  have  no 
place  on  any  branch  of  the  family  tree,  not  even  a  line  in  the  complicated 
genealogical  table  which  is  a  source  of  so  much  gratifying  pride.     He  must 
have  descended  from  some  other  source  than  him  whom  we  are  taught  by 
orthodoxy  to  look  upon  as  our  common  head,  and  possibly  may  furnish  a 
species  of  presumptive  proof,  such  as  will  satisfy  the  seekers  for  a  new  view 
on  this  subject,  that  the  human  race  had  not  a  single  starting  point,  but 
that  there  were  many  instead  of  one  Adam  !     And  yet  the  fact,  that  the 
wretched,  miserable  being,  who  is  so  despised,  or  at  least  deemed  beneath 
notice,  may  be  the  source  whence  shall  flow  sickness  with  its  distaste  for 
the  society  of  family  and  friends,  its  disgust  of  all  that  is  bright  and  joyous, 
its  hours  of  racking  pain   and  heart-rending  anguish,  its  gloom  and  misery, 
—  this  fact  shows  how  really  and  truly  he  is  our  brother,  created  with  like 
powers  and  capacities  with  ourselves,  and,  if  not  a  source  of  comfort  and 
happiness,  capable  of  creating  a  terrible  amount  of  disease  and  suffering. 
This  brother  must  be  looked  after,  for  although  he  may  have  no  interest  for 
us  when  health  and  happiness  keep  his  image  from  our  thoughts,  yet  he 
may  be  the  innocent  means  of  driving  these  from  their  apparently  secure 
quarters,  and   of  thus  establishing  his  influence  over  us  in  this  way  if  in 
none  other.     He  has  the  power  of  dragging  us  down  to  the  miserable  plane 
on  which  he  lives,  if  we  will  not  bestir  ourselves  to  elevate  him  to  that  which 
we  more  fortunately  occupy ;  he  will  contribute  the  leaven  of  corruption  and 
disease,  if  we  will  withhold  that  of  health  and  happiness.     If  we  will  not 
help  him  to   a  healthful  life,  he  will  send  the  seeds  of  disease  on  every 
breeze  that  blows  from  his  abode  of  infection  towards  our  homes  of  health 
and  happiness.     If  we  will  have  no  fellowship  or  fraternity  with  him  in  our 
prosperity'  and  success,  he  will  insure  such  by  his  power  to  destroy  our 
felicity  and  mar  our  prosperity  even  when  most  attractive.     Now  if  this  be 
so,  then  are  we  compelled  to  undertake  the  oversight  or  guardianship  of 
our  brother  by  an  argument  that  addresses  itself  most  powerfully  to  us  ;  we 
must  see  to  his  welfare,  to  the  conditions  that  will  best  conduce  to  his 
health,  because  thereby  we    protect  ourselves  from    the    injury  which   he 
may  do  to  our  families,  and  we  contribute  to  the  development  of  such  sani- 
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tary  conditions  in  the  neighborhood  as  will  fit  us  best  to  contend  against 
disease. 

2.  The  interests  of  the  whole  community  are  involved  in  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  our  brother,  hence  we  must  be  his  keeper  on  account  of  the  duty 
we  owe  to  the  community  itself.  A  single  case  of  disease  may  not  only  be 
the  focus  from  which  injury  shall  come  to  our  own  family,  but  may  be  the 
cause  of  disease  and  death  to  countless  others.  The  whole  community  is 
thus  directly  connected  with  the  proper  sanitary  conditions  of  every  house, 
even  the  humblest  and  most  wretched,  in  its  midst.  Prevention  here  is 
infinitely  better  than  cure,  avoidance  of  danger  more  valuable  than  all  the 
antidotes  that  science  can  furnish  to  meet  the  same  when  present.  Each 
case  of  infectious  disease  is  like  an  explosive  missile  thrown  into  a  crowded 
community  :  it  may  destroy  all  within  reach,  and  consequently  no  one  is 
safe,  and  hence  all  the  protection  that  can  be  furnished  against  its  danger- 
ous effects  cannot  be  of  equal  efficacy  with  those  which  would  prevent  the 
missile  being  sent  on  its  dangerous  errand.  The  best  protection  is,  to  spike 
the  gun. 

The  close  relation  of  the  health  of  the  individual  to  that  of  the  com- 
munity has  only  been  carefully  studied  in  modern  times.  Indeed,  the  mem- 
bers of  a  community  are  so  closely  bound  together  that  the  term  "  organic  " 
might  be  employed  as  descriptive  of  the  relation  existing  between  them. 
When  any  part  of  the  animal  body  is  affected  by  disease,  a  morbific  influ- 
ence pervades  the  whole  which  makes  every  limb,  every  muscle,  yes,  even 
the  minutest  part,  to  suffer  from  its  presence.  Similarly,  there  is  no  member 
of  a  community  so  unimportant  but  that  his  sickness  will  pervade,  sensibly 
or  insensibly,  the  whole,  —  and  should  this  assume  the  form  of  grave  dis- 
ease, may  more  or  less  deleteriously  affect  the  whole. 

A  case  of  typhus  occurs  where  conditions  ripe  for  its  development  exist, 
and  straightway  its  influence  is  felt,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  until 
the  outcast  brother  has  become  the  most  important,  because  the  most  dan- 
gerous, person  in  the  neighborhood.  A  miserable  prodigal  returns  to  his 
father's  house,  after  wallowing  with  the  swine  of  foreign  parts,  brings  with 
him  the  seeds  of  small-pox,  which  develop  and  infect  all  that  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  household,  and  deformity,  or,  perhaps,  death,  is  the  penalty  to 
friends  for  exposure  to  the  contagion.  And  thus  a  host  of  diseases  may  be 
brought  into  a  community  by  the  exposure  of  one  person  to  the  conditions 
favoring  their  development,  and  these  may  then  spread  as  "  a  circle  in  the 
water,"  until  the  morbific  material  has  asserted  its  power  over  thousands,  or 
until  science  has  proven  effective  in  staying  its  course.  The  young,  the 
pure,  the  good,  the  best  citizen,  may  thus  become  the  victim  of  a  neglect  of 
the  brother,  —  all  are  alike  subject  to  the  influence  of  disease  when  once 
developed,  and  all  are  interested  in  the  prevention  of  such  development  and 
in  the  crushing  out  of  the  seeds  of  disease  in  the  very  nidus  where  they 
may  have  been  planted. 

The  duty  of  looking  after  the  brother's  condition,  and  improving  it  as  far 
as  possible,  is  closely  connected  with  our  duty  towards  the  community  at 
large.     A  mysterious  chain  binds  us  all  together.     We  cannot  break  this 
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and  cowardly  flee  from  the  world  and  its  cares.  To  mingle  with  the  world 
and  to  do  battle  in  it  against  wrong  and  misery,  is  a  duty  imposed  on  us 
all.  The  heroic  soul  will  endeavor  to  perform  this  without  fear  and  with  a 
manly  heart ;  he  will  rejoice  that  his  courage  is  to  be  tried  in  such  a  con- 
test. He  must  look  after  his  brother,  and  lend  him  a  helping  hand  to  rise 
from  the  filth  and  degradation  into  which  he  may  have  fallen,  whether  from 
vice,  crime,  or  criminal  carelessness.  He  must  aid,  because  by  so  doing  he 
is  laboring  pro  bono  publico. 

And  what  are  all  the  wealth,  refinement,  luxury,  knowledge,  and  science 
owned  by  a  community,  unless  they  are  possessed  by  those  whose  bodily 
health  may  give  the  power  of  enjoying  the  same  and  using  them  for  the  good 
of  others  ?  Mere  empty  possessions,  devoid  of  real  significance,  —  brilliantly- 
adorned  sepulchres  full  of  rottenness  and  dead  men's  bones  !  What  are 
pride  of  official  station  and  a  boasted  line  of  ancestry,  when  disease  crip- 
ples the  energies  and  destroys  the  vital  powers,  but  a  sublime  mockery  ?  It 
is  high  health  that  is  the  normal  prerequisite  to  success,  whether  of  the 
individual  or  the  nation.  This  nerves  the  arm,  strengthens  the  spirit, 
toughens  the  muscle,  and  gives  the  power  of  doing  deeds  of  daring,  or  of 
carrying  on  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  that  betoken 
prosperity.  This  makes  arts  of  peace  possible,  and  gives  significance  and 
efficiency  to  warlike  efforts.  This  incarnates  the  thoughts  and  conceptions 
which  the  human  brain  produces,  and  gives  them  meaning  and  value  for  the 
race.  This  enables  man  to  do  the  full  measure  of  work  that  is  meted  out 
to  him  in  the  very  problem  of  his  individual  existence,  and  to  solve  the 
same  in  its  highest  possible  form. 

But  such  health  is  the  possible  possession  of  man.  True,  the  effects  of  past 
errors  in  ancestors  may  be  transmitted  through  generations,  and  many  may 
be  thus  deprived  of  this  possession  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  or  vice  of 
their  forefathers  ;  true,  scrofula,  consumption,  and  a  nameless  host  of  inher- 
ited vices  of  constitution  are  found  all  around  us,  bearing  with  them  wretched- 
ness, suffering,  and  misery  ;  true,  the  birthright  has  been  trifled  with  and 
impaired  by  those  who  should  have  transmitted  it  unsullied  and  untainted. 
But  science  enables  us  to  modify,  mollify,  and  mitigate  many  of  these  evils, 
and  by  the  aid  of  its  teachings  we  can  recover  from  many  of  the  effects  of 
the  impairment  and  regain  the  grand  birthright,  partially,  if  not  wholly. 
Some  of  the  defects  of  constitution  may  be  removed,  some  inherited  vices 
may  be  corrected,  and  the  bills  of  mortality,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  fright- 
ful increase,  may  be  reduced  to  a  rate  that  can  be  called  normal.  All  this, 
to  a  certain  extent,  is  in  our  power.  The  results  attained  by  hard  sanitary 
study  in  the  past,  bid  us  go  in  the  same  line,  if  we  would  achieve  still 
greater  success.  There  is  no  rest  for  the  honest  laborer  in  the  cause  of  suf- 
fering humanity,  because  he  finds  in  active  work  the  greatest  sphere  of  hap- 
piness and  enduring  usefulness  ;  and  in  the  amelioration  of  suffering,  the 
cure  of  disease,  and  the  establishment  of  conditions  favorable  to  high  health, 
he  realizes  how  good  a  thing  it  is  to  labor  for  his  brother-man. 

3.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  third  reason  why  we  should  be  our  brothers 
keeper,  because  we  thereby  make  him  a  more  useful  member  of  society, 
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raising  him  from  the  condition  of  a  physical  pest  to  that  of  a  public  bless- 
ing, and  in  this  way  actually  increasing  the  resources  of  the  State.  Every 
citizen  is  either  an  element  of  weakness  or  strength  in  the  body  politic, 
either  deprives  the  community  of  his  own  strength,  energy,  skill,  and  talents 
as  well  as  that  which  may  be  needed  to  support  him  in  his  debility  and 
sickness  in  the  way  of  actual  expenditure  and  personal  attendance,  or  he 
adds  directly  to  the  general  sum  of  wealth  by  his  natural  and  acquired 
talents.  Hence  sickness  and  disease  are  direct  enemies  to  prosperity,  and 
must  be  treated  as  such  by  the  statesman  and  political  economist  as  well  as 
by  the  sanitarian.  The  arguments  resting  upon  personal  danger  and  dam- 
age to  the  community,  appeal  to  us  because  of  the  direct  loss  which  the 
neglect  of  sanitary  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  brother  may  inflict  on  the 
State,  but  the  present  argument  demands  our  special  attention  because  it 
involves  a  consideration  of  positive  gain  to  be  secured  by  causing  him  to  con- 
form to  the  laws  of  hygiene.  A  life  plucked  from  the  reeking  atmosphere  of 
malaria  and  filth,  freed  from  those  influences  that  depress  and  dull  the 
spirits,  and  made  to  glow  with  health,  is  so  much  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  itself.  And  the  obligation  to  rescue  such  a  life  rests  upon  society 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  release  save  in  its  fulfillment.  No  amount  of 
knowledge  or  position  in  the  social  scale,  no  secular  or  religious  calling,  can 
free  one  from  the  obligation  to  do  all  that  may  lie  in  his  power  to  aid  in  this 
rescue.  Men  are  needed,  however  populous  may  be  the  nation,  and  work 
can  always  be  found  for  them,  somewhere  within  its  borders,  which  will  en- 
hance its  reputation  and  prosperity.  They  are  needed  to  carry  on  its  great 
systems  of  internal  improvements,  to  manage,  control,  and  operate  in  its 
great  factories,  to  till  the  soil  and  win  from  mother-earth  the  bread-stuffs  that 
are  needed  for  the  sustenance  of  a  busy  population,  to  conduct  and  operate 
its  commercial  transactions,  to  build  houses  for  shelter  and  worship  and  for 
many  other  necessary,  useful,  and  ornamental  purposes,  to  develope  and 
cultivate  aesthetic  tastes,  to  labor  and  toil  in  a  thousand  useful  and  orna- 
mental ways  which  an  advanced  civilization  requires  for  the  satisfaction  of  its 
natural  and  acquired  wants.  There  is  room  for  workers  everywhere,  and 
none  must  be  suffered  to  rust  with  disease,  while  there  exists  so  wide-spread 
and  urgent  a  demand. 

The  sanitarian,  who  brings  one  citizen  into  relations  of  activity  and  useful- 
ness, otherwise  a  burden  and  a  dead-weight  upon  society,  contributes  directly 
to  the  public  wealth  and  deserves  recognition  as  a  public  benefactor.  The 
field  is  but  little  cultivated  as  yet,  although  modern  science  has  taught  us 
how  to  work  it  successfully,  but  the  results  are  so  encouraging  that  the 
laborers  are  daily  increasing.  What  is  wanted  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
our  obligation  to  see  after  the  physical  needs  of  our  brother.  Let  this  once 
be  made  known  to  the  people,  and  that  people  will  be  disgraced  that  does 
not  insist  upon  a  careful  attention  to  the  same. 

When  war  is  declared  against  a  civil  power,  whether  within  or  without  its 
borders,  and  threatens  peril  to  national  existence  or  honor,  all  hearts  are 
gladdened  by  the  uprising  of  the  citizens  in  response  to  the  demand  for  sol- 
diers.   The  standards  are  borne  aloft  by  men  who  hail  the  flag  as  something 
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worth  living  and  dying  for,  and  through  the  clangers  of  bivouac  and  camp, 
of  skirmish  and  battle-field,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  urges  men  onward  to 
suffering  and  death.  The  heroic  survivor  is  greeted  by  young  and  old,  by 
men  and  women,  with  huzzas,  welcomes,  and  crowns  of  victory.  But  here 
is  another  field,  on  which  death  or  the  subjugation  of  our  fellow-men  is  not 
the  object  to  be  attained.  A  higher  and  nobler  goal  is  that  toward  which 
we  press  ;  a  purer  and  brighter  ambition  stimulates  the  soldiers  in  this  army. 
To  bring  to  active  life  that  which  is  dying  a  daily  death,  to  drag  from 
wretchedness  and  misery  those  that  may  live  lives  of  usefulness  and  happi- 
ness, to  bring  forth  from  wretched  dens  and  miserable  hovels  our  fellow- 
beings  into  purer,  sweeter,  and  nobler  conditions, —  surely  here  is  a  grand 
duty,  a  sublime  occupation  for  mankind.  And  when  this  must  also  contrib- 
ute to  personal  and  public  protection,  and  to  the  wealth  of  the  community 
of  which  these  brothers  form  a  constituent  part,  does  not  the  duty  of  caring 
for  their  health  and  providing  for  their  benefit  become  of  so  high  and  im- 
perative a  nature,  that  to  be  recognized  as  such  it  needs  only  to  be  presented 
in  its  naked  and  unadorned  simplicity  ? 

Certain  corollaries  flow  forth  from  the  discussion  that  I  have  here  at- 
tempted, which  may  be  considered  as  almost  axiomatic  after  a  recognition 
of  the  conclusions  now  reached.  A  brief  consideration  of  these  will  close 
my  present  task. 

i.  The  laws  of  health  and  the  results  of  their  violation  should  be  freely 
communicated  to  the  people,  so  that  sanitarians  may  secure  the  aid  of  the 
people  in  their  arduous  labors.  In  order  to  insure  the  execution  of  a  law 
in  a  republic,  we  must  be  supported  by  public  sentiment  in  its  favor,  and 
this  cannot  be  secured  unless  the  people  are  fully  informed  as  to  its  neces- 
sity and  importance.  Hence  the  necessity  of  popularizing  the  laws  of 
hygiene,  more  especially  those  in  reference  to  drainage,  sewerage,  ventila- 
tion, food,  and  clothing.  Our  systems  of  instruction  frequently  omit  physi- 
ology and  all  that  relates  to  human  health  from  their  curricula  of  study,  and 
many  a  student  graduates  at  our  learned  institutions  with  a  smattering  of 
the  classics,  a  vocabulary  of  metaphysical  terms,  a  meagre  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  sundry  physical  sciences,  and  some  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  history  and  English  literature,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  the  wonder- 
ful organism  that  connects  him  with  the  earth  and  of  what  may  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  same  in  good  working  order.  This  is  really  an  opprobrium, 
from  which  we  should  free  the  courses  of  our  learned  institutions. 

The  outlines  of  physiology  and  practical  hygiene  may  be  readily  taught 
to  the  upper  classes  in  our  grammar  schools,  and  a  still  more  minute  and 
thorough  course  should  claim  the  scholar's  attention  as  he  advances  in 
years  and  in  scholastic  attainments,  so  that  when  he  leaves  the  schools, 
whether  for  practical  or  professional  employment,  he  may  be  fitted  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  in  whatever  concerns  the  health  of  the  community.  Then 
these  subjects  should  be  frequently  discussed,  by  competent  persons,  as  to 
their  practical  relations,  in  the  village  lyceum  and  before  the  city  institute. 
Independent  of  their  practical  value,  which  should  make  them  specially 
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attractive,  there  is  also  something  very  captivating  about  them  when  treated 
by  an  expert  who  has  learned  to  appreciate  their  beauty  as  well  as  their 
utility. 

Give  the  people  an  opportunity  to  know  something  about  themselves,  and 
they  will  begin  to  take  active  measures  against  defective  drains,  improper 
ventilation,  and  unwholesome  food.  They  will  rebel  against  improperly 
constructed  houses,  insist  upon  ample  ventilation,  and  will  not  brook  delay 
in  the  execution  of  sanitary  reforms.  Give  them  here  in  Baltimore  more 
information  on  sanitary  matters,  and  Jones's  Falls  and  the  Basin  will  cease 
to  be  subjects  of  wearisome  chronic  discussion, — will  speedily  be  placed 
by  competent  scientific  supervision  in  such  conditions  as  will  render  them 
inoffensive  and  not  open  to  complaint  on  the  score  of  their  insalubrity. 

2.  The  public  interest  in  hygiene  should  manifest  itself  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  existing  sanitary  organizations  and  in  the  formation  of  new  ones 
throughout  the  land.  By  such  associations,  a  special  stimulus  is  given  to 
the  branch  of  investigation  to  which  they  are  devoted.  Men  always  study 
most  thoroughly  that  which  is  directly  brought  to  their  attention  in  their 
daily  contact  with  their  fellow-men,  and  strive  to  derive  most  practical  ben- 
efit from  it.  Moreover,  in  associations  of  the  character  here  contemplated, 
the  subject  itself  should  be  presented  practically,  and  be  divested  of  the 
abstractions  in  which  mere  theoretical  study  more  or  less  delights,  because 
the  membership  should  not  be  confined  to  mere  scientific  students  or  to 
those  whose  life  is  devoted  to  medicine,  but  should  comprise  engineers, 
architects,  and  builders,  educators,  and  all  interested  in  education,  pro- 
fessional men  and  mechanics,  fathers  and  mothers,  in  fact  representatives 
of  every  class,  occupation,  and  station  in  life.  With  such  workers  in  the 
cause  of  public  health,  results  may  be  fairly  anticipated  that  will  show 
diminished  rates  of  mortality  in  our  cities  and  the  introduction  of  a  high 
rate  of  health  throughout  the  whole  country.  The  owner  of  improperly  con- 
structed and  badly  ventilated  tenement-houses  will  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a 
heinous  crime  unless  he  adopts  suitable  measures  to  remedy  their  defects  ; 
the  vendor  of  diseased  meats  and  unripe  vegetables  or  fruits,  a  gross  enemy 
to  his  race ;  the  man  who  harbors  on  his  premises  nuisances  which  pollute 
and  poison  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  a  malefactor  of  the  deepest  dye  ;  and 
every  one  who,  by  design  or  neglect,  occasions  the  introduction  of  that 
which  may  affect  the  salubrity  of  a  neighborhood,  deserving  of  heavy  pun- 
ishment at  law.  Then  the  fact  that  every  man  is  to  a  ceitain  extent  his 
brother's  keeper,  and  hence  bound  to  look  after  his  condition,  will  be  fully 
and  thoroughly  recognized  by  the  people,  who  will  be  ready  to  respond  to 
and  warmly  support  all  measures  necessary  to  secure  the  highest  order  of 
health  possible  to  a  race  designed  to  occupy,  it  is  true,  the  earth  but  for  a 
brief  period  of  time,  but  requiring  high  health  to  perform  the  full  measure 
of  its  duty. 

3.  Boards  of  health  for  towns,  cities,  and  States  (possibly  for  the  nation 
also),  should  be  established  by  proper  authority  and  endowed  with  all 
necessary  powers  for  the  performance  of  their  duties.  It  is  of  but  little 
account  to  establish  these  unless  they  are  founded   upon    an    intelligent 
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recognition  of  their  importance  and  necessity  ;  but  where  sanitary  informa- 
tion has  been  widely  disseminated,  and  the  people  recognize  its  value  by 
forming  organizations  for  its  further  dissemination  and  study,  boards  of 
health  will  constitute  agencies  for  which  they  will  clamor,  in  order  that 
these  may  superintend  and  carry  out  all  that  is  required  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  health.  Their  necessity  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
power  of  determining  and  pronouncing  nuisances  must  be  lodged  in  some 
body  recognized  by  law  and  invested  with  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  its 
conclusions.  When  epidemics  burst  upon  a  community,  there  must  be  a 
department  of  the  government,  composed  of  experts  sufficiently  versed  in 
their  treatment,  to  limit  their  sphere  of  disaster  and  to  protect  the  rest 
of  the  citizens.  When  legislation  is  to  be  executed  in  regard  to  health,  it 
should  be  through  the  intelligent  agency  of  those  who  have  been  trained  in 
this  branch  of  study. 

Such  Boards  will  also  become  sources  of  advice  as  regards  the  erection 
of  new  buildings,  the  systems  of  drainage  and  sewerage  to  be  adopted  or 
altered  in  our  cities  and  larger  towns,  the  reclamation  of  submerged  and 
marshy  lands,  the  adulterations  of  articles  of  food  offered  for  sale  in  our 
markets,  the  ventilation  of  factories,  places  of  amusement,  schools,  and 
other  buildings  in  which  large  numbers  are  to  be  collected,  the  avoidance 
of  certain  diseases  which  spring  from  vitiated  air,  and  a  host  of  other  sub- 
jects of  like  importance. 

They  should  be  composed  of  experts,  selected  in  utter  disregard  of  their 
political  views,  and  made  to  hold  office  until  age,  debility,  or  proven  unfit- 
ness shall  imperatively  require  their  removal  to  give  place  to  other  more 
vigorous  and  better  qualified  successors.  The  selection  of  such  Boards  on 
political  grounds  and  for  partisan  reasons  is  one  of  the  melancholy  indica- 
tions of  the  demoralization  of  our  rulers,  who,  being  chosen  to  office  by  a 
party,  think  it  their  bounden  duty  to  fail  to  recognize  in  the  members  of 
the  opposition  any  virtue,  ability,  or  scientific  knowledge  that  does  not 
necessarily  exist  in  a  larger  and  more  plentiful  degree  within  its  own  ranks. 

To  health  boards,  selected  on  account  of  sanitary  knowledge  conjoined 
with  executive  ability,  the  public  will  learn  to  commit  the  sanitary  interests 
of  the  country  with  confidence,  and  will  be  ready  to  lend  every  possible  aid 
in  the  prompt  execution  of  the  plans  they  may  propose  and  the  orders  they 
may  issue.  And  when  such  is  the  case,  then  we  shall  have  learned  how 
great  a  duty  it  is  to  be  "  our  brother's  keeper." 
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